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INTRODUCTION 

• By: Robert Ta^gart and Naomi Berger Davidson . 

The statistical parameters of the youth employment problem are 

by now a familiar litany/ Tpenagers account for nearly a fourth of 

th6 unemployed, per.sons unde^ age 25 represent almost one half, 

even t5^ough th^ constitute only a tenth and a fourth of the labor 

*force respjejctively. Thre rate of unemployment among youth age sixteen 

to nineteen is two and a half times The overall rate, itllo-fifths of 

black teenager^ in the 'labor *force iare without jobs., 

, V There is general public recognition, based oh such statistics, 

that youth i^nemployment is ?l critical national issue. Yet beyond 

this fec^gnition, there is rtittle agreeitient about the actual- dimen-. 

srwtS of thfe job deficit, the severity and implications of jobless- 

i\ess, its causes^, or the effectiveness of alternative public policies* 
* ■ * , * * 

Libraries have been written about youth employment and unemployment, 

but the li^eratuife^ raises as many questions as it answers* 

One fundamental reason is the inadequacy of our measurement 
tools an^^The uncertainties related to their application* Tlie first 
step in kddressing any problem in a "rigorous," "scientifio" manner 
'is to develop a set of measui'ing rods which will realistically ap- 
praise the characteristics of the phenomenon, which will aid in' as- 
sessing its causes,. and which will provide a baseline for , determining 
the (impacts of jlnterventions. In'* the employment arena) the statistic ^ 
cal system, while extremely sophisticated, was not developed* for use 
in Understanding and measui^ing youth employment problems. The con- 
cepts and defiRitionS of "^plo'yment," "unemployment" and "labor . 
force" participation were largely derived from the Depression experi- 
ence^ when the primary issue waS jcyblessness among adult breadwinners. 
The meaning of these terms becomes clouded when applied to persons 



with very marginal and fluctuating attachments to tke World of work. 
Interview methods by which the eihployment and unefnployment data are\ 
derived may also bia^ results as they relate to y6ut-h, since the head 
of household who- is interviewed may not knbv/ about the attitudes and 
activities of junior members. There are sp many other f actors "^vcfl- 
ved, during, the "tempestuous teens" and early twenties that employment 
characteristics arid developments cannot be consijl^trpd alone* 

By the same taken, as youth have become an increasing sharq of, 
the labor force, their^inc^Tusion in the overall employme^fit and unem- 
liloyment^ statistics have generated uncertainties about the meaning of 
these nymbers. Equal weight is given a sixteen-yearrOljd high school 
student looking for a 5Thour-a-week job ,to* }fey for clothes as is- ^ 
given the unemployed teacher with a family to suppprt. The *gg:^gstte 
data mix "apples" and "oranges", and it is increasingly difficult to 
determine the implications of any given mixture. Some have argued,' 
for instance, that historically high-Tsates of national unemployment 
must be tolerated because so many youth are counted in the statistics 
whose problems are neither serious nor splvable. 

A few illustrations quickly suggest 'some of the differences be- 
tween adult and- youth unemployment whic^ cloud the. overall data and 
make it difficult to assess the data whibl^^»are available for yoyth: 

o Half of teenagers (sixteen to nineteen) un)5mployed during the 
school year are students. This is a di^jHdtic change from the • 
early '1960 s when less -than a fourth a* unemployed teenagers- 
w^e in 'schoo'l . Among twenty to tw^^MrFour-year-olds, only an 
eighth of the unemployed 'are studentsL and the proportion drops 
to 7% among twenty-five to thirty-foul^-year-olds. , 

^ * ■ . * '. 

o More than a third of sixteen to nineteen-year-olds are part-" 
time job seekers, compared to A tenth of persons twenty-five 

' and ovei^^. Teenagers who worTc average 28 hotirs of em^leyment 
weekly compared to ^the 40-hour average of adults-. 

0 Youth employment • and unempl4|)nnent is very seasonal. | From 
' December to July/ 1977, employment ainong sixteep to nineteen- ^ 
year-olds rose by a fourth compared Jo a tenth for twenty to^ 
twenty-four-ye/r-olds while remaining almost con^tan^t for 



persons twenty-five and over. Yciuth accounted for .95% of tlje 
December to July empld^ent ilicrease. - . 

' , * • ^ ■ ' 

-Among" persons wHh labor force ejcperience during 1976, three- 
fifths of sixteen to* ^venteen-year-olds, tWo-fifths of eighteen 
to nineteen-yeaf-olds, and^a fifth of Jtwenty to twenty-foiir-year 
olds wer'e in the labor foi'ce leS5 than halrf the year compared 
with on^ a tenth of older participants, ♦ ^ 
» ' ■ ■ ^ 

Few young persons are 'breadwinners • Less than a tenth of six- 
teen to nineteen-year-rolds in the civilian labor force are "mar- 
ried with a ^spouse -present, opmpared to, two-Fifths of twenty to 
twenty-fbur-yeay-olds and seven of every ten /twenty-five to' ^ . 
thirty-four-year -olds^ * 1 / ' 

^ ■ • ■ / 

The* frjequencv^of entry and exit from •the labor force is a- major 
factor in yolj^h unemployment. In 1977,* seven of ten unemployed 
youth were entrants or reentrants into the labor force, compared, 
to less ti^n two-fifths of all .unemployed. Similarly, 53% of 
unemployed teenagers', were jobless five weeks or less^compared 
with only 38% of/ the unemployed age twenty* stnd older, t 

For every ^unemployed youth age sixteen toj^ni/ieteen, thereiis 
another who. claims .to' wai^lw a job but is not l6okirig--'largely 
because of school attendance', • 

( • . 

Amortg employed sixteen to nineteen-year-9lds; more than a tbird 
earn less than the ininimum wage. While some 'unemploveci youth 
have unrealistic wage expectations, two-fifths claim they would 
take a Job chat paid less, th^ th^ minimum and another fifth' 
would take a job at the minimum. The mean wage Tor employed 
sixteen to nineteenyyear-old. malc^s is^less than half that for 
ipaleS /twenty-five and over: For .penrsons under ajget* twenty with 
work experience,*" mean income in 19'^l^was only $1600 compared to 
$490^0 'for workers age twenty to twentV-four and $8300 for per- 
sons age twenty-five to twenty-nin^* 



Youth with "serious"' problems are a njinori 



youth,- Dropouts represent less than a fou : th of^ unemployed 



y of all unemployed 



ite school ^ropouts 
oyed youth are fr*m 



sixtee^ to twenty-four-year-olds, and nonwl 
only orie-twentieth. Only a' third, of urtemp: 

po6r families, and half from families belbil the BLS lower living 
standard* An eighth are from poor, nonwhite families. Like- 
wise; only 6% of jobless sixteen to^nineteen-year-c/lds are among 
the long-term unemployed (twenty weeks or more) compared to a\ 
fifth of adult un|ipployed* 



o The labor' force data for youth largely reflect demographic 
trends. The annual growth rate of the sixteen to nineteen 
labor force cohort was 3.9% from 1970 to 19/5 compared to 2.2% 
-for twenty-five to f if ty- four-year-olds. , From 1975 to 1980, 
I the growth rate for youth is vexpected to slow to .'8% annually. 
From 1980 to 1985,' the youth labor fotce is expected to actively 
decline by 2.8% annually. . . 

o From 1964 .to 1970, government employment and training programs 
and' the military accounted for one fourth of the employment 
growth (including Armed Forces) for sixteen to twenty-four-year- 
olds. From 1970 to 1976, the decline injhe military exceeded 
the expansign in program enrollments, s(rlhat the government 
t ■ sjsc^or activity actually reduced employment growth. 

. - 

These few examples suggest the many cons\derations in interpre- 
ting and applying employment and unemployment statistics regarding . 
youth. The examples are evidence that some data are gathered on 
these important issues. However, the available statistics are in 
many cases sporadic and incomplete- -adaqjuate to highlight issues but 
not to address th«m. £]aily. And in many> cases, there are copious data 
but a great deal of uncertainty about wha^t they mean. 

To improve understanding of youth employment problems «and pro- 
grams, it is necessary to begin by improving Our understanding of the 
measur/ment system, its uses and its^^ses. A National Commission 
on Employment and Unemployment S'tatistic^as been established by 
C9ngress to assess all aspects of our labor force statistics, in- 
cluding the problems in applying, them. to youth. Likewise, thejoutli 
Employment and Demonstration Pro jecjis Act (YEDPA), signed by the 
President on August 5, 1977, provides the Secretary of Labor with 
discretionary authority to support .experimental, demonstration and 
research activities which will lead to a better dnderstanding of how 
to improve the employment and earnings of youth. One of the. first 
priorities wds, therefore, to address, the issues related to the meas- 
urement ^ of youth emplo^nt problems and pr^ogram impacts. 

In February 1978, a Conference on Employment StSitistics and . 
^outh was held to bring together the Nation's experts to assess the 



issues. The^ conference was organized by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California, Lo^- Angeles, un^r the 
joint spoiisoVship of the Department of labor's Office of the Assistant 
Secrpt^rx for Policy,, Evaluation- and Research j ^nd the Office of • 
Youth Programs, mth guidance from the National Commission on Employ- 
► ment and Unemplbyment statistics. A total .of twenty- two j>apers were 
commissioned for this conference. Based uppn cliscussions at the . 
conf^ence *l|id reviews b)4 a panel of ^independent experts, thirteen ^ 
papers were selected for inclusion in a. basic volume on Youth. 



Unemployment: Its Meaning and Measurement . The remaining/nincf 
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analyses which are included in this sfet of supplementary papers 
provide additional itiiights, althfjugh reviewers indicated some . 
difficulties which ar^ noted below, along with the impo»rt ant bindings 
^ the papers. ' ^ ' 

T^ie first thtee papers focus on the^meaning of our unemployment 
counts. The "Measurement and Interpretation &f teenage Unemployment 



Lii the United States and Other Countries," by Beatrice Reubens, 

'assesses our statistics from an comparative international -perspective, 

indicating that the high raj^ of teenage unemployment in the Unite4 

States is due in part to the inclusion of 16- /and l^-year-^old 

student job Seekers in the tallies, and* in part to the use of 

hpu^Uoll surveys rather; than registration with uijemplpyment agencies 

a$ the source of data on unemployment. The , greater proportion of 

youth in tlie U.S. who combine woyk and schooXing?^ is also^a source 

« 

• ^ . ■ ■ 

of our Nation's comparatively high rate of j^eenage unemployment. * 

Further* analysis of the school to work- transition experience in other 



countries — Its institutional basis and demographic underpinnings-- 
a^s well as of employment and unemployment concepts and data, collection 



systems, are required before the international comparisons have meaning. 
Because vOther countHes do things -differen^tly does Tiot makS our 
approach^ right or wrongs Certainly, however, it suggests the 

• . ■ .' / . .■ 

availability and acceptability of options. . * • 

Orley A^henfelter's analysis of the relationship between employ- 
ment and unemployment over time in "Wh^ Do Teenage Unemployment 
Statistics Measure?" shows that while vhemployment and employment 
move in lockstep for adults — i.e., more jobs mean fewer unemployed-- 
the pattern does not hold for youth, particularly 16- and 17-year-olds 
and female teenagers, this is another way of stating tlnat there are 
enormous flows into and Siit of the labor ^force for you^h, and that ^ 
labor force participation, rates, as well as unemployment rates, must 
be considered in any analysis of- the youth employment situation. While 
tl^e Ashenfelter approach yields some interes^ting information--f6r 

instance, the/finding that black teenage unemployment is more like 

» \ . . ' ^^^^ 

that of jadults than white teenage unemployment and, therefore, ^ 

presumably mpre "real^-^-a more sophisticated approach considering 

labor force and unemployment exit ^nd entry probabilities is necessary 

to move beyond the obvious finding that^'Tmefflployment means something 

much different for the averafge youth than the average adult. 

"Youth Participation Rates and tWS Availability of Jobs," by 

Francine Blau provides a crOss-sectional analysis of unemployment and 

labbr force -^articipat ion rates, considering a number of other variables 

The paper finds that where unemployment is high, all else being equal, ♦ 

labor force participation is low. fin the other hand, the probabilities 
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ofUabor force, entry of' exit oveKa one-year period do not vary signif- 
icajiOy by 'rate of unemployment. The author concludes that net effect 
of the ups and dovms of the business/^cycle on labor force participationj 
of youth will not be very great, but that prolonged periods of high 

f I • 

unemployment .can produce a stockpile of discouraged worl^ers. The con-* 

elusion is consistent witji oth^r findings: cross- sec1;ional\^alyses 

IP usually indicate a stronger relationship between unemployment and labor 

K# force participation than time-seri^ analysis. ^ There are some probi^m^ 

witlj^the Blau analysis in that base-year area unemployment rather than 

changes in emplo^ent are the variable being tested for impact;, the 

^ latter would be 'more appropriate. Also, given the weak correlation*" 

between overall and youth unemployment rates, there is not likely to 

Ije a. strong relationship when ove)i^ll rates are used as a proxie. 

Nevertheless, the analysis correctly ;^ugg^sts the complexity of the, 

I'elatiQnship between job-seeking and opportunity, and reiterates the 

. underlying^ uncertainie^ about what is hieing measured by youth unemploy- 

\ ■ s 

ment ra^es . - - ' 

iMfe next four papers assess important factors which underlie the ' 
employment and unemploymeift statistics. The sixteen to twenty-four - " 

school to work transition period is a^so the time when most people 

■I' *• ■ . 

move from dependency to marriage, or self-suppoirt. "Family Status 

and Labor F6rce Patterns," by JiJartha Hi^l, suggests that^here is 

d substantial inte;rrelationship betveen family and h5usehoia structure 

and labor supply. Youth who are heads of "households tend to- work much 

^more frequently , than those who %re dependents or wives.- For males, 

\' - * ■ 

marriage^ is. related to very substantial increased in labor force 
■ parlflbcipation rates and hours worked. For feiti^les, iiT^there are 

t 
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childfen there will be a, substantial decline in .work with marriage; ^ 

" ■ ■ ' ■ \ w • 

for childless wij/es^ this is not • "^wfc ^^P^^f ^^^j^^ ^ weak 
relationship b^vieen the. caflnpOsi'tion or chaffjfe in*thfe p^ai>efit!s' house- 
hold and^he labor force participation rate* for yoU^h* although nonwhite 

" • " " > ' ■ ; ' ■ . ' , ' ■ 

niales from split families have a lower l^bor' force participation rate 
.than tliose from two-parent families. The- anSLysis prpvides some . 

- important longitudinlil data on ch"ang§s^- on. family status and 'work • 

^ • ' . ' ,^ -» 

' However, \t is impoeslble to determine the direction of causal^t/. 
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It is/uncertain whethfer increased work opportunities contribute .t*o the 
-tise' in indep.end^ntr living -or whether the<-trend toward ^living alone 

le^a4s to increased job seek'ii^g'''*-It is clear, lujw^ver, \that both 
.living arrangements and family status, as well as changes, must be 
- con^iderpd in determin^^ the- meaning of employment and unemployment^ 

number^, particularly the preyalenc^ of breadwinning responsibilities.^ 
■ ' The question of how to cojunt students has been raised in other ; 
-pap^s. "Education, Occupation and Work/' by David /O • Shea looks '^tr 

•tlie indirect rather than direct impacts of education. According to 

the analysis, education is mor§ critical iij determining* occupational 

education is at)parent mostly in high skill, high'^prestige occupational 
categories which account for about one- third of the work fotce. The 
payoff of *education apparently increases wit^T age in all occu]^tions. 
Over time, there ha's been a convergence of education- levels amfc^workers 
in all occupations. The findings certainly raise questions wh^e|. - 
longer schooling pays off for the average you^who will not go X)n to- 
profes$lional and managerial ranks. This is important relative to prb- 
gr^s tying -employment and training services to school attendance in. 
oi^der %o encourage school completion, it greater education attainment; 

1 
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does not improve aam in gs, it "might be better to focus on dropouts* 
Certainly, these in-school programs .must be subjected to careful scrutiny. 
,While the analysis ignores a large, part of zhe literature on human capital 

• 'I ■ « 

theory and 'returns to education, and while it s.iif f^erj^^the problems of 
mo^sF^such studied in^handHng education quality is'Sues^ its fundamental 

messages are impoTt4nt--that education •de(^ions cannot be considered ^ 

♦ ^ * ' • * 

from^TTRe economic perspective alone, that many youth end up over- 
qualified for #ie jobs they eventually achies^e, that ^here is much we 
do not ^cnow about the process, and that the indirect, marginal effects* 
of . education on measured r£|,tes of employment and earnings for young 
people ^are probably quite limited. ^, * 

"Alienation and Adjustment to Limited Prospectsl" by David Gottlieb, 

• 1 • 

suggests that data on employment or unemployment provide little usefC^ 

information about the real issues facing ybuth and, in particular, 

the^factprs at^the key .decision points such as entrance into the 

military or training programs, departure fro^ school, or assumption 

of family responsibilities. The paper speculates, that yoath may not 

understand survey questions or many respond ba$pd on their perceptions 

|k 

of what is or is notHmnted rather than reality, but that^the attitudes 

. ■ J 

of disadvantaged youth probably do not differ much from those of more 

advantaged. The analysis, suffers from a lac^ of clear definition of the 

tenk alienation or precise information about how this^might affect* 

' • \ * 

specific responses, but it does suggest, the need for in-depth personal* 

inteAiews to supplement employment and unemployment survey data. 

••Do Youtji Really Want to Work,'' by '^R^icia Miller and' William 

SiirtoTi, compares the work attitudes of adults from a variety 

of perspectives. Substantial and pelp^^^^tejrvt;^^ is found S 

between the work values of younger and offiSr toen. Youth emphasize • 



security somewhat less, give a marginally higher ptiority to- immediate 
l^ayoffs, and giv^ more consideration to the time away from the job, 
but the differences are Jess significant than- the similarities. The 

unemployed h^ve much the same Values as the eraploye4. Blacks who 

- ' I- > 

suffer fU>m greater job insticurity, lower wages, and'TLower status- 

employment, not ■ surprisingly give more Emphasis to security, wages, and 

time a*^y' from tjie job. Most' critically, youth are much less likfely to 

.raitte their current jobs highly by any criterion than are adults. Given 

. the" parallel in attitudes and expectations, this mutd suggest that 

youth leave jobs* more frequently • simply because these are not 

rewarding on the average' and they can do better with age and mobility • 

The» analysis is flawed somewhat by the exclusion of adults edrriing mbre 

than $15,000 annually, but the fundamental message is that for the vast 

* . • , 

majority of youth, there is no "alienation" apparent in work values. 

The last two„papers examine the long-term consequences of thef 
employment experiences of youth. Wayne Stevenson in "The Relationship 
Between Youth Employmeftt and Future Employability'and Earnings," con- 
cludes that after controlling for related variable's, early labor iar 
status has a significant impact on future employrpent and earnings. 
Those who work during the transition years t;end to do better than • 
those who do not. The worst off are teenagers whb are out of school 
and out of the labor force. Skill training during the transition ' 
period is also correlated with higher earnings. These results were 
obtained though the analysis or measured labor force status in a 
''single week in the base period; *if a full year's employment history 
or even a multi-year history had been considered, there would probably 
hdve been even greater evidence of impact. 



• ' ■ / 11 . 

* • * * . ' . • 

"Employment an4 Earnings Patterns: The Dynamics of Change," by i 
David Farber takes thife longer-terf view. The analysis of the earning3 
patterns qf^empjoyment and training program participants as weil as a 
random sample of all wage earners indicates a consistency in the.^eamings 
trends pf^ndividuals ♦ Those young persons who experie^jfce* rising annual 
earnings in the early years are likely to continue upward* Those with 
mixed earnings patterns are not likely to do as well. Because of the 
high correl.ations bjptween early patterns and future earnings, regression 
analyses should probably incJude pattern variables. What is left unclear 
is the extent thdt policy intervention can alter patterns, or-^whetK-er 
the patterns reflect sorting or success building on success. The latter 

T 

view would su{)port the funding that' work builds useful experience and , 
that the labor market is a ladder which must be climbed; the former 
explanation. would essentially mean that wuiners and losers are pre- 
determined by personal characteristics. 

In summary, these nine papers^ despite technical questions in some;, 
.cases, raifie significant issues concerning the meaning and applica^tidn > 
of employment and unemployment statistics: ' 

■ . \* 

1. The inclusion of in-school youth, p^ticulaorly 16- and 17-year- 
olds, among the unemployed is inconsistent with the approach of some 
other countries. . • * 

2. The ^notion that the measured labor force represents the pool 
of available workers clearly does not apply for youth,. ? 

3* There is an undenil[jb^e^^lationship between youth unemployment 

and labor force partipip^tion rates, but it is not clearcut either from 
^ ' ' \ ' ' ' 

either a cross-sectional oj: time-series perspective. 
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4* Changes in living arr^igements^ and family status are intimatelx 
related, to labor market status changes for youth, although the direction 
of Qausality is i^certain. ' . y . 

5. Education has limited indirect impacts on the increased employ- 
ment and earnings of youth'. > - ' 



6. There is ^rprisingly consis.tency betweeh the work Values of 
youth and adults, and between disadvantaged and advantaged youth. The 
alienation and other perceived attitudinal manifestations are. more the 

V • . ■■. ■ '■ * 

result of un^requited th^ln unrealistic work vaKies. , 

7. ' There is evidence that, on the average, work and training lead 

. ^ • ■ ■ . i ■ 

to future^ employment sucoess, although it i5 cfifficuU- to determine whether 

^ ■ ■■ : 

employment ^d training interventions pay off at thi*s**rgin. 
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THE MEASUREMENT AND INTERPRETATION OF TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMEm 
IN THE. UNITED STATES AND OTHER. COUNTRIES 

' . By: Beayrlce^. G. Reubens . ^ 

' ^ J , . . ' ■ - 

^ ' ABSTRACT V 

In comparison' with the^Unite4 States, other advanced countries 
arjf( less concerned about . all-inclusive meas\irement of unemployment 
*and more concen^ed about providing programs that aid the vast majors . 
^ ity -of unemployed teenagers. Because of their receni^ "experience with ' 
^^11 enlployment*,. thcise countries arje* more resistant than we to acpept- 
^ ing high rates of unemployment as normal and less inclined to focus 
Jleavily on disadvantaged groups, although the latter are not neglected , 
The age of leaving compulsory school in other countries usually coin- 
cides With finishing a^recogriized and credential led stage of education,. 
- avoiding oiir ambiguouft labor market position of school dropouts who 
h^ftve completed compuls<nf^ education, European countries also tend to 
ignore most unemploymeRrli^on^ in-,school teenagers during the school 
\ yeaf^ 1 \ 

Is It is desirable to separate all statistics foryVmerican teenagers 

into sixteen to seventeen and eighteen to nineteen to list in-school 
^and out-of-school ^separately withrn the age groups. Perhaps we should 
^ reconsider the labor force activiti^es of sixteen to seventeen in--school 
youth. In any case,^ unen^loyed in-school youth and other part-time work- 
ers should be translated into full-tJme equivalents. ' The sixteen to 
seventeen out-of-school population. is in nded of a variety cJf services, 
whether or not they are unemplo/ed, * Teenagers who are neither in the, 
labor force uq^ itP.school, especially the males and nonwhites, require 
-more investigation and attention* " 
^ ^ Although the labor force survey is a prefe^i;red mi^jthod of collecting 

unemployment statistics, coun'^ies ^wjth fairly complete ^registration of 
unemploymeift and active local employment service organisations may be 
^ in ai goOdf or better position to keep track of monthly fchanges in local 
; ^ unenjployment and to recommend and administer youth programs. Whether 
sucrf registration statistics could be similarly used in the U.S, is 
quesHonable, since the facilitating circumstances are lacking. 

INTIJQDUCTION • . v 

This paper considers how the United States measures and» reports on^ 
teenage unemployment in relation to the need of policymakers. Policy- 
makers have to decide what amount, types and location of youth unemploy- 
ment warrant public |)oiicy action. The question is whether suffiycient 
information on youth unemployment is easily available so that policy- 
makers can devise appropriate programs and establish the criteria for 
a4inission to those programs, given tho-prevailing sociarSYalues and 
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goals. In order to broaden the perspective, the paper will discuss 
' the America!* situation in comparison with' the concepts, Ns^hods, dat;ai 
and policies of other countries. ^ ' * ' 

Ij:: is beyond the scopp of this paper to consider the other, related 
data about yojath *nd their fanjilies that policymakers may desire or 
their need f&r^ explanations and tjiec^ies of youth unemployment, although 
these, are clearly* relevant . ^ ^ ^ 

An unemployment ra^e for the,. whole labor force ser several fun^ 
tions in national and International life and is an emo-tionaliy charged 
statistic. - The 0 vera if'i^temployraent rate is used as admeasure' of the 
economic and social hardship of- individuals . It^also presides a gauge 
of the undenjtilization of human resources, of foregone onitepti , of/ 
t'he full employment gap. It offers a guide to cyclical and secular 
trends iipfehe economy.^ It i$ rejfarded as an indicator of a society's 
s^abilit]'^ and an economy's soundness. It is cited in comparative assess- 
ments of different social systems. It is. use^as a guide to'the estab- 
lishment of programs and th« allocation of py^*! ^ funds amoung communi- 
ties. • " ' T ^ 

In the United States doubt^^ave arisen that the overall unemploy- 
ment rate or any single ijeasurK ^ch as ijnemployment, can serve all • v 
' of these diverse purposes at ctfce. There is even doubt that th^ unem- 

p^^ment rate adequately measures tlje extent of hardship or the job 
. needs of individuals.^ Moreover, widespread ^gree^ent prevails that a < 
measure reporting the incidence, frequency, and duration of spells of 
unemployment' would be superior/to the cross-sectional unemploymSnt rate, 
but it has not yet become an official U.S. statistic. Canadian studies 
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•studies have cq/nputed .these components of unemployment by age gr(\ips. 
One of the tasks^of the U.S. Commission oh Employment, and Unempdoyi^nt 
will, be to review measurement- methods and to. consider whether the con- ' 
cept of unemployment should be enriched by additional information about 
the empioymefht/population ratio, gross an^et flows into and out of ^un- 
employment , «type of employment, earnings, houxs- of work (inclt^ing in<^l 
wnfary and voluntary part-time), and family status,^ Some of these is- 
sues have also beert' discussed iV other countries and in the interna- 
tional Organ iz at i))nS.^ * \ . • ^ ' - 
^ Teenage unemployment rates serve more restric^d purposes. They • 
are used chiefly .t:o indicate individual hardship, bi^^;the empl{asis is 
solnewhat diffei<ient in the United States than it is iii European oOuntries 
American analysts tend to accept a large part of teenage unemployment 
as a transitory experience and part of the maturation and adjustment 
process, offering varied explanations o.f the fac/ that American teenage 
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unemploymeat ratfesSrttve greatly exceeded those of mosi^ European coun- 
tries in most years of the postwar period!^ The possibility shdild'be^ 
faced, that proToirged exposure to a difficult situat*ion breeds t^rterance 
and fosters %attenipVs to establish l!t as norma^l ♦^^It also seems to lead 
to selective concern. Thbs, at a conference on teenage unemployment 
conducted by the Congressional Budget O/f^ce at the end of 1976, ^sever- 
al participants were ^aid to believe *"that the unemployment problem^ ' ^ 
.among-rK^ite tee/hagersi^ is relatively limited, but th^t tTlfere is a very ^ 
4?erious prol)lem ^ith regard to^the inner city, particularly minority 

teenagers."^ • . * i * * * * 

• This view ;is' fairly prevalent tod^' among high policymakers in^he 
Executive branch and "^occasionally results :in declarations tliat many- teen 
age blacks do not find jobs until they teach theU: twenties. There is 
no hard evidence for this belief. But there are °data suggesting fre- 
quent turnover in low-level jobs andX^ntervening periods of uneVloy- 
ment for black youtW. ^ Youth unemployment data which record the inci- 
dence, duration and number of spells of unemployment in A year or t^r- 
a longer time ^riod are available and should 'be given equa.1 attention 
with unemployment rates'^ It makes a major difference to policy planning 
whether^ a substjintial group of minority or other youth Remain unemployed 
for years at a time or whethe^", the prevailing. pattern is pne of short- 
lived jobs with considerable turnover in the ranks, of the unemployed. 

Most European countries have enjoyed long period^ when new entrants 
*had a choice of /mJlny jobs and few yoOng people experienced un^jnployi^ift 
on chanlging jobs, even in the years when the baby-boom generation en- 
tered 'work • in A arge numbers. Therefore, interruptions of that pattern 
are regarded As abnormal and unacceptable. Several Scandinavian coun- 
tries have" announced a public goal to provide each teenager with a job. 
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traii^^ng, br. education, leaving jQpne to be unemployed. When atteift^ion is 
given to disadvantaged groups "among unemployed youth in European coun- 
tries, it is almost always within 41 framework of policies' that cateii, to 
the entire ^roup. In contrast to our .racial -ethnic divisiorts^ in the sta- 
tistics, other ^iAntries tjend to stress socio-economic status the pri- 
mary different aStpr, considering Qthnic variations as anadditional dimen^ 
sion. ^It can.be argyed that we have lost soiDetfiing by our emphasis. In 
fi/r ope unemployment is viewed primariljj. as affecting ^dividuals, not;, as 
in th| United States,. asCV group phenomenon where ^ high proportiojp of • 
black unemployed is more significant than a larger absolutp number of 
whites, when ident^ical critQr;^a of hardship' or need a^e used. 

European countries believe that special effort^ should be made to 
minimize the unemployment of all n^^, entrants to the Habor Wjket* and 
that'' young people should have unemployment >ates close to rh^ rfa^onal 
average. Tlyfre are three strands in the European attitude toward youth 
unemploymelnt . , First, a period of unemployment at the outset of o^^'s 
working '^©treer is viewed as damaging tq long-run attitudes, ambitilns 
and behavipr. Stronger positions are taken in Europe on the evils of / 
entrance unemployment than ii^ the' U.S. Secondly, in some countries 
the theme of individual hardship itnd alienation is strongly overlaid 
with political fearsyabout the reactions of the radical segment of stu- 
dents who graduate from universities into unemployment. 

There is relatively little talk in Europe about youth secondary 
workers who live with their families and do not need the income. There 
is not much excuse -making for youth unemployment in Europe on the 
grounds that job-search time is valuable or that high rates of job-chang- 
ing by youth inevitably produce periods of unemployment. However, as 
^ in the U.S., private and public employment policies tend to favor estab- 
li^ed workers, especially male heads of. households. 

Thirdly, the adverse reaction to youth unemployment in European 
countries also springs from a^general belief that it weakens the econ- 
omy. Viewing the new entrants as the source of renewal* and advance for 
the econoAy and the labor force, European youth unemployment programs . ^ 

6. E.g. ^British Youth CounciT, Youth Uheirmloyment : ^Causes and Cures , 
T Report of a Working Party, London, March 1977, p.l. ^0 
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have att.ejnplted to cbrnfJensate for the. recess i(Jh dfefiifits in private se(\- 
/. " tor training of yoirng people. It is of, mor^'^han pas-sing /ntj|rest, ai- ^ 
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though beyond the scop^ of .this papet, that/ the United Stakes viW \ 
tually the ony advanced 'industrial nation wij^jqut an organized' national 
'approach toward, skill •training of new*" enj^p-arksj^l/^art from remedial^ p/o- 
.grajns^., ^Our i-emedill training ptbgrams for unemployed V<Hing pecple are 
Acdncemed with helmng .Ijiie unemployed to improve their .own position and 
Uvelijiood. Becaiise there is relativeH lit;^le pressure for traininj^^ 
due to existing ot anticipated skill sholrtages, American youth uiremploy- 
^ inent programs can* cater heaYi).^ to the disadvantage^ and attempt to in- 
still skills that suit the c^pacities^f the. trainees . European pro- 
grams assume that there will be a skill shortage and they try to match 
the trainees to those requirement?. 

With thfese differences in attitudes and polipy initiatives as an 

introduction, the discussion' can ttirn to the, chief differences in the ' 

•■ * . ■ ~ - ■ • 

way countr^^s measure teenage unemployment." ' » . 

AGE LIMITS AND AGE GROUPS • 

The most common arrangement is to count young people as unemployed 

^ from the age when compulsory edflcat ion ends and the i aw permits full- • 
time work to begin. In most countries these are simultaneous dates, us- 
ually fifteen or sixteen, but in Italy the school -leaving age has been 
fourteen and the legal age to start work has been fifteen, lea^ng a* . 
difficult gap. Most American states provide that compulsory education 

. ends and the legal working age begins at sixteen. A cut -off at ^ 
the lowest legal age both for leaving school, and beginning woi^ means 
that those under the legal age who are in the labor market are omitted 
from -unemployment; statistics. / This causes a prbblem only in countries / 
where obs^e.rvtnce of the law is lax, as in Italy, or where the laws vary 
in the subdivisions of a federal country, as in the U.S. or West Germjfiy. / 

Unlike the United' States, almost all (Countries coordinate the end 
of compulsory education with the completion of a recognized phase of 
the educational sequence. When they raise the age of comjiulsory educa- 
tion, they reorganize the educational, sequences so that credentials can 
be given to those who leave school at the compulsory age. The American 
arrangement s^make dropouts of those who. lea>(e "school at. the legal age of 
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sixteen, sinc0 rto recognition is^yen by society to the compietion of 
junior high school. Other countries award socially acceptable cVeden- 
.tials to those who complete a similar sequence, ?An ambiguous and^n-. 
fav/(^»ble l|bor market situation confronts American out -of -scTiooU youth 
who are not high school graduates. " / ^ 

- ' A related issue arises havii^to do with t^e ^ifferenc^ betvefen the 
legal school -leaving ige and^the acvl^al age. at which tjie majority of * 
young people move {rifA schpol to the full-time labor market. Countries 
divide into those like Great Britain, Austria, Switzerland, Australia, 

and Germany where mo:^t young people leave education at the eafl^iest 

» 

le^al moment op soon thereafter^ and^the,r:s like Japan, France, the Scan 
dinavi an countries., Canada and the United Sj:ates where a small minority 
of the agd group leaves education at the legaf agei^ Countries should 
present data on the youth labor force and on employment and unemploy- 
ment using the appropriate divisions to suit their individual* educa- 



tional circfumstancfe . Many countries do this but, because of the desire 
to standardize unempToyment data, the international agencies have urged 
countries to produce two main youth unemployment rates--for teendgers 
and ypung' adults. /However, these rates can conceal important differ- 
6nces within the age^group. 



American analysis would benefit by maRing Sharp distinctions i^n 
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all youth labor fliarket data between' sixteen to seventeen and eight eten 
to nineteen among :the^ teenagers, and between twenty to twenty-two arid 
twenty-three to twenty-four among the young ^dults. Data grouping six- 
teea to nineteen year -q Ids should be avoided. Distinctions would re- 
flect the fact that the sixteen to seventeen year-olds usually are not 
high school graduates and that the ag^ grpup is pverwhelmingly in ' 
school, in sharp contrast to the. eighteen ^to nineteen-year group^ 
(Tables 1 knd 2). In the sdine way; *a two-fold division among the 
young aduFts would capture most of those sti-ll in coHiege. 

In addition to using age breaks that relate to the actual situation 
of various teenage subdivisions, other countries pay much mofe attention 
than we do to studying separately the annual cohort of new entrants to 
the full-time labor market, dividing them according to the accepted na- 
tional educational levels • Using the entire cohort as the universe, the 
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veasatia u and 19 years or asb-. 



^ school)^ UUBOS fORCB mOJ^WI^K^^^ IMEKFUniOT/biin^ OCTO&R OT19:^5r 



Year 



19SS 
S49S6 
l9?7 
)0S8 
1959 
19^0 
19(»^ 
196 
1963 
196M 
196S 
1966 
19671 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
19 7H 
1975 
1976 



Cifilian l^ninstitution»l 
Population 



Total 

(000) 



9 Hi". 



300St 
3978 
MOni 
4I1S8 
M3S3 
733 
39 
129 
S0U3 
S276 
6329 
672U 
63S9 
6588 
6679 
6958 
7231 
7M62 
76^8 
782^ 
8b2M 
81H8 



Pcif'Cent 
Enrolled 
In 
Sctjiool 



* 31.5 
35. U 
34. 9 
^7.6 
36.8 
38. M 
38. p 

m.8 

U0.9 

m.6 

46. .3 
47.2 
i*7 
50 
50 
47 
i|9 
46 
42 
M3.1 
46.9 
»|6.2 



Persons IH and 19 Years of Agg 
Civilian' Labor Force 



Total 
Number 
(000) 



2455 

2332 

2406 

2393 

2496 

2716, 

2905 

2821 

2880 

2922 

3S00 

3714 

3^18 

3633 

3840 

3982 

4111 

4490 

4736 

4019 

4880 

5130 



Percent 
Enrolled 
• in 
School 



Labor Force Participation 
\ Rate 



Enrol, led 
in 
School 



37.7 

34.2 

33.1 

33.2 

32.9 ' 

32.0 

31.6 

29.2" 

33.3 

31.3 

33.1 

35.8 

36.0 

38.1 

40.5 

39.6 

40.3 

41.5' 

42.1 

42.1 

41.5 

•14.4 



Not Enrolled 
in 
School 



74.4 
72.0* 
73.7 
72.2 
71.6 
73.2 
71.8 
73.5 
73.6 
72.6 
74.4 
72.6 
72.9 
72.4 
74 ..6 
73.4 
^2.9 
76.3 
76.8 
78.7 
78.1 
78.9 



Unemployed 



Total 
Number 
(000) 



175 

137 

193 

298 

321 

367 

398 

340 

396 

384 

415 

374 

455" 

392' 

402 

COO 

599 

595 

547 

741 

857 

854 



Percent 
Enrollnd 
in 
School 



25.1 

17.5 

15.5 

13.8 

13.1 

14.2 

14.6 

18.5 

17.7 

16.7 

26.3 

26.5 

27,3 

31. H 

38.1 

32.2* 

30.2 

30.8 

27.6 

24.0 

27.2 

27.6 



O 



Source: U S Dept; of Labor/ nipplpymont and Training rRoport of the rrcsident 19^7 ( Washington. p;C., 



U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972^, Table pp. 196., 197, 198| Table B-7, p. 20^ U.S. 

Dept. of Labor, Bureau, of Laboi^'Statl*s tics. Students. Graduates and Dropouts in theyttbor 
Harket. Octbber 1976^ Special Labor Force' Report 200. . , j 
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PERSONS 1^ AND 17 YEARS OP AQE: _ CV/lUA^ WON INSTITUTIONAL POHflLATION, HBRCENT 
IN SCHOOL, lABQR FQRQE PARTICIPATION AND UHEHPWWSfiT. UNITED STATES, OCTOBQi OP 
1975. • . ' 
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Civilian Nonin^titutional 


Civilian Labor Force! 1 


.Kibor Force Participation 


Unemployed' 




Population 




—J- — ■ u 


Rate 










Total 


IJercent 


iocax 


Percent 1 


Lnrollea 


Not 


Totpl 


Percent ' 


Year 


Nuniber 


CnroVled 


. (uUU j 


tnrolXeal 


in 


Enrolled 


Nuinber 


Enrolled 






in 


in 1 


Schoo^ 


In 


(000) 


in 






bcnoop. \ 




ocnoox 1 




School 


bchool 


19S5 


• 

•♦•luO 




lu// 


bl. ^ 1 


31.5 ''^.r 




Ibo 


• 

38. 1 


19S6 


^ It c nn 

* HbOO . 


78. 4 


1751 


£111 1 

o^^H j 


r r fx 

65.9 


157 


52.2 


19S7 


»»6^7 


80.5 


1735 


68.0 [ 


61.2 


16U 


49.4 


19S8 


SOOl 


86.6 


1705 


60. 5 


29.6 


61.9 


247 


40.9 


19S9 


5^^8 , 


82.9 


. 1859 


60.6 


28.7 


60.6 


243 


5ff.2 


1960 


5573- . 


82.6 


1940 


67.6 


28.5 


64.7 


254 


53.9 - 


1961 


s^37 


83.5 


1760 


68.0 


26.3 


63.0' 


266 


55.6 


1962 


5622 


8H,3 


18m 


.72. »♦ 


27.7 


56.9 


219 


61.6 


1903 
196H 


*65^9 


87.1 


2138 


77.1 


1 ^28.9 


' 58.0 


329 . 


60.2 


7050 


87i7 


2195 


78.2 


27.8 


55.1 


300 


68.3 


.196S 


6025 


87,4 


• 2'l51 


78.1 


31.6. 


61.5 


308 


66.9 


^.966 


6922 


88. S 


2>IG9 


81.6 


32.9 


57.1 


286 


63.9 


1967 


7051 


88.8 


2610 


83.0 


34.6 


56.3 


373 


74.7 


4968 


7266 


90.2 


2G00 


85.6 


34.1 


52.7 


338 


76.6 


' l469 


7^81 


89.7 


2953 


84.7 


37.3 


58.8 


435 


78.6 


1970 


7099» 


90.0 


20'm 


85.2 


36.2 


56.3 


532 


76,5 


1971 


7871 


.90,2 


^083 


85.4 


35.8 


. 56.8 


562 


78.8 


1972 


80G5 


. 88,9^ 


3179 


83.2 


36.9 


50.6 


'551 


76.6 


1973 


8195 


88.3 


3571 


83.4 


41.2 


61,8 


573 


79.1 


197«4 


8208 


87.9 


3G70 


82.1 


41;3 


65.1 


659 


76.8 


197S 


8313 


^ 89.0 


3529 


84.6 


40.3 


59.5 


744 


73.3 


1976 


8303 


89.1 


3i|90 . 


85.0 


1 40.1 


58.0 


713 


77.8 



Source: 



ij.S. Dept. of Laboi>, Qiyloymi^nt and Trai-nin i 
D.C. , U*S. GovernnH^nt Printiivj Office, •I9T5 
p. 200; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
hronouts In tHe Labor Market > October 1976^ 



i -Report ofUhe President 1977 ( Washing tbii, 
, Tablte U-^, pp. ?r9G, 197, 198, Table B-7, 

Labor Statistics, Studonts. Graduates and 

Special Labor Force Report 200. 
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sl4tistits ]^re$ent infoniiat^ on the length .of time it takes each group 
yto find first jobs and identifies the sizable number who experi^ce no 
entrance unemployment because tl^eir j5bs have been prearranged. "Die 
concSpt of ne^^en^ants is recognized in the statistics of Great Britain, 
Japan, France, and Italy, among Qthers. 'This treatment should'be dis- 
tinguished from the:W.S. approach to entrance and reentrance unemplo)r- 
ment. Our. universe is'4:he totality of the unemployed and entry and re-^ 
* entry are of interest as reasons for being unemployed. Moreover," twi 
usual presentation of this infoynation does not separate young peopl'e 
in the labor force -who are *still at school from others, a difficulty in 
our 'overall treatment* of t.eenage unemployment^which is discussed, below. 
• ■ It would improve American analysis of "the teenage labor market and 
.*of -unemployment specifically if both our cfoss-sectional data and long- 
itu<i^inal studies- introduced the category of "new out-of-school entrants 
to* the labor market" as a prime object for 4ata collection and interpre- 
tation. We would use the following" educational divisiorfs: less than 
high school graduate, high school gradOHte, junior college graduate, 
less l^han-four-y^i^-e^a^lege and four-year college." The last category 
would-be very small if the analysis is confined to teenagers. If it ex- 
tends toall vnder twenty-fivq years of age, a further category could 
b^ added of "post college."" Allowance might also be made for other 
types of training and education,, ^ufti as a post-high school secretarial 
• ot technical course that precedes entraj^ce to the full-time labor market. 

IN SCHOOL AND IN THE LABOR -F.ORCE * * 

Rrobably the most confusing information about the total amount of 
■teenage unemp;oyment in the United States., compared wit^ other countTies, 
arises from .statistics that do not distinguish between teenagers, expe- 
cially. the sixteen to >^y,enteen year-olds, who are stni in school and 
seek part-time jobs during the school year, and those who are out of 
school.' Whatever m^rit there is in counting" students as unemployed if 
they fail to obtain jobs over the long summer vacation, there is a ser- 
ious question whether ^their Sichool-time unemployment should receive the 

V ' I J.,^ ■ . I ,, I, ■ ■ ' 
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Beatrice G. Reubens, Bridges to-Work: Iriternati onal^GAnpatisons 
of Transition Services (Montclair, N.J.; Allenheld, Osmun ^ Co., 

1977). ppri63-«j. , .. ; • , ,. ^ 
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same weight as is given to young unen^DloVed people in the full -time la- 
bor market. Our practice distorts the actual size and nature of our 
. J teenage unemployment problem, leadihg to an overstatement of labor mar-- 

ket entrances and exits and often to confused policy initiatives, it, - 

also exaggerates our problem in comparison with that of other countries 
where a lower proportion of the age group is i,n school in mo^t cases, 
• fewer of those who are in school seek work during the school year or in 
short .vacations', and those who are in school and seek' part-time jobs un- 
^ successfully often do not appear in the unemployment st;ati3tics. 
V . A consideration of the* U.S. in- and out-of-school teenage labor 

^ ^ force, divided into the sixteen to seventeen and eighteen to nineteen 

year -olds, is in order. As Tabl6 1 indicates for October, a tinle of 
^ ^ full school schedules, as f ar^ back as 1955 over three-fourths oA the 
sixteen to seventeen yeat population Wlas enrolled in school. Over the 
. years, the increased size^of the sixteen to seventeen year population^ 
was matched by rising proportion enrolled in school, settling in at 
•around 89-90% since 1968. Growing slightly faster than population, 'the . 
tgtal civilian labor force of sixteen to seventeen-year olds as far back 
as 1955 consisted largely T)f those enrolled in school and since 1967 
' • " tliat proportion has risen almost without interruption from around 60% 
to 83-85%.. The labor force participation, rates of the enrolled have 
risen from around 30% to over 40% while the nonenrolled minority has 
shovm a small decline whiiS^i is particularly conspicuous among the males/ 
^Enrolled females have moved up from a* 21.4% participation rate in 1955 
^Oi 38-3jp% in recent yqars, while nonenrolled have shown no distinct 
trend. ^ . 1 . 

The tdtal number ,of! unemployed sixteen to seventeen yekr-olds has 

risen over the years at a more rapid rate than their total Jabqr force 
f \ • - ^ , 

.0^ population. The division of the unemployment between the eijrolled 

and noi)en.rolled has altered in the direction of increasing the shar ^ 

* ^ the enroUed from 38.1% in 1955 to 77,8% in 1^76, but the enrolled share 

• of unemployment has been consistently lower than their shkre of the six-*^ 

r 

te.en tp seventeen year-old labor force. The trend ^gjc^jnales and females 
is much thevsame, but enrolled females have had a point or two larger 
share of the total un^ployment than enrolled males. ^Viewed in terms 
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of unemploymeilit rates^both the enrolled and. the nonenrolled have had 
marked increases. Enrolled male unemployment rates Jiave risen from 
6.2% in-1955 to k historical high of 19.6% in 1976, while nonenrolled 
males increased from 18.4% in 1955 to the all*time high of 35.7% in 
1976. For enrolled females, the advance from 4.8% in 1955 to 19.2% in . 
1976 and for ndnenrolled females -the <limb was from 8.5% in 1955 to 

37.6% in 1975, again historical high points. These -data also show the 

8 • ' 

persistent disadvantage o*f out -of -school youth. j/ ^ 



Turning to the eighteen to nineteen year-olds, one-fiilds, as - 
might be expected, that their tot^ population is much more- firmly out 
^of school than the sixteen to seventeen year-oltts (Tab 1^ )» Although 
a general trend toward a rising proportion of the age group in school 
can be obsei»ved from 1955 through 1976; the peak of just over 50% was 
reached in lp68 and 1969, largely due to male enrollments because of 
Vietnam draft threats. Thereafter the in-schoal proportion dropped 
through 1973 and then rose somewhat to around 46-47% in 1975 and 1976. 
Male school enrollment rates run consiclerably higher than female ii\ this 
age group, unlike the younger cohort where 'they are very nearly the same. 
Among the eighteen to nineteen year-old male», the 1955 rate was* 42.5% 
while tihe female rate was 22.5%, but by 1975 the female rate of 44.2% ■ 
was only 5% behind the male 1975 enrollment rate. 

The eighteen to nineteen, year-old labor force is ^ higher propor- 
tion of the total age group and more heavily out-of-schopl than is the • 
sixteen to seventeen year labor fotce. Although the trend h^s been for 
an increasing share of the eighteen to nineteen labor force to be in- 
school, the highest percentage reached was only 35.4% in 1969 and it was 
as low as 18.9% in 1955. Labor force participation^ rates for the eight- 
een to nineteen age group show that out -of -school youth were almost 
twice as likely to be in the labor force as those in-school. The t»ward 
trend in participation rates for^the enrolled was somewhat more marked 

8. Employment and Train ing ReportNof the' Pr*esident (Washington: Govem- 
ment Printing Office, 1^7 7^ Table B-7; U.S. Bureau' of Labor Statis- 
tics, Students, Graduates and Dropouts in the Labor Market, October 
1970 , Special Labor Force Report 200, Table A; U,S. Bureau of l^abor 
Statistics. Work Experience of the Population in 1976 , Special Labor 
Force Re^prt 201, Table B13. • 



than for the noneujroUed, but neither shoWfed'thj^ striking rise that the * 
sixteen to seventeen, enrolled did^ In contrast to the level or declin-^ 
ing trends among eighteen t^)^ nineteen year-old males, females of^ the same 
age, in and out of school |,^^ave exhibited the same soaring participation 
rates as have older^age Cohorts of women in recent years • 

Like <:he sixteen to seventeen year-olds^ the -enrolled e^ight'een year- 
olds had ^ smaller share of the unemployinent -of their age group than of 
the labor force in almost ajl years. From one-fourth to 30% of unem- 
ployment was accoimted fo^'by the .enrolled from 1965 on* For enrolled 
males t])ere were seven ye^rs when their share, of unemployment exceed!ed 
their share of the labor force* Th^ eighteen to nineteen unemployment 
rates for enrolled and nonenrolled'^are much closer to one another than 
are the rates for the sixteen to seventeen year-olds* 

It is clear thajt the eighteen to nineteen year-old group differs 
^5ubstan^ally from* the sixteen to seventeen in the importance of school 
as the major activity* To treat the age groups together or to ignore 
enrollment status, especially in computing employment/population ratios * 
and similar indicators, is to miss important variations which are as 
marked for black as for white yduth* All of the foregoing calculations 
are based On the Current Population Survey and its special questions in ; 
the October interview which, according to BLS officials, provide a more 
reliable guide to enrollment status than data for other months. The 
paper. at this , conference by Borus, Mott and Nestel compares NLS data 
with CPS data for other months than October and uses different break- 
downs of the data* Their conclusions therefore inay not be fully appli- 
cable to. the data presented here. It would be useful if NLS data could 
be compared with CPS October data along*^ the age ajad enrollment breeks 
used in, this^jpapet* • . 

There are relatively few studies in other couhtries of students 
in the labor force (luring the school* years and even loss on their unem-- 
ployment as distirtlfeuished from ^hat of other young people* Most infor- 
mation does not ^separate teenagers from young adult s.^^^>n-GECD study of 
part -time employment noted that in European countries students seeking 
part-time jobs during th6 school year were tlje exception rather than the 
xulo- Noting the prevalenc*^ of this kind of work among AAterican stu- 
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dents, the study observed that students elsewhere took up casual jobs 

^ 9 
since part-time work was generally not adapted, to their requirements. 

Canada probably comes, closest to the United States in the proportion ^• 

a'f students who seek jobs during tte school year. ^ In its revised labor 

force suryey which Has produced monthly data for 1975 onWard, Canada now 

has a more accurate and comparable record of the labor force and unem- ^ ^ . 

ployment rates of student^. However, Canadian teenagers cannot be sep-^^^ 

arated out from ^e age group fifteen years, and over. As Table 3 shows ; 

for October 1976 when Schools were in session, American students «re 

mofe prone to be in the labor forcfe than Canadian >and also have a higher 

unemployment rate. Information also is available from the same sources 

as Table. 3 on the proportions of students who were employed full\time 

.and part-time in October 1976: ' ' ' / . 

/■ ■ 

Employed Students ^ 
Males Females 
'Full-time' Part-time . / Full-time Part-time 

\ Percent 
Canada- 49.0 51.0 " 38.0 ^62.0 

U.S. 41.0 59.0 - ' 2^.^ -70*8 

Canadian students seem slightly more likely to work full-time than 
American, but differences in the age and educational composition of the 
groups in the two countries may be chiefly responsible. Canadian anal- 
ysts of the flqw components of unempl^ent found that out-of-school 
teenagers on average became une4ployed\ore frequently and had a longer 
"duration of unemployment, but had abbiit the same number of spells of idle- 
ness as the tot*i teenage labor -forcer^ For the twenty to twenty-four 
year group, enrollment status had little effect on the components «f un- 
employment r ' 




Some informati^i^s available for Japan from the t^^nnial Employ^ 
ment Status Survey which regularly presents information on those who dre 
at Vork bttt whose main activity is school. Only about 50,000 to 60,000 



9. Jean Hallaire, Part-time Employment ; Its Extent and Its Problems 

(Paris: OECD, 19681. 'p. 34. 
10. Mcllveen and Sims, op. clt . ' ^ 
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TABLE 3 



STUDENTS IN THE UBOR FORCE, CANADA AND XKE UNITED »3TAT^S 

OCTOBER, 1976 





■Kb. 



Total * 

Student, 

Population 



Students 

Labor 
Force C 



(000) 



Labor Fdrce'- r 

Participatiocf ; Unemployment 

Rate of Rate of , 

Students Students 

i > 

Percent 



Canada (15 

years & over) 2,335 



892 



38.2 



6.5 



United States 

(16-34) 18,130 



Soujrce: Statistics Canada, Labour 
Activities and Character is 
no. 14, Ottawa^ July 1977, 




U9.8 . 



12.2 



Survey/Division, Labour Force 
of Stiidents , Research Paper 
le 1;/ U.S, Bureau of Labor 
statistics. Students, Graduate^anA Dropouts in the Labor Market,' ^ 
October 1976 , Special Labor Force Report 200, Washington,.; 1977, 
Table A. - " ^' . 
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are in this category, constituting less than 1% of employed persons aged 
fifteen to twenty-four .^^ Some of the reasons why few §tudents in other 
countries seek jobs when classes are in session are suggestive for Amfer- 
ican education and employment policy. The burden of studies is so heavy, 
even in upper secondary^ school, that relatively few ^ung people have t 
much'tiye for paid employment.- 'in countries where government grants o'xj 
loans are paid to students, With or without. a family 'income, mean^ test, 
pi'id work may be fo^gbidden during the school period. With rising costs • 
of living due to inflation and the failure of grants and loans to keep 
pace, more students are finding it necessary to supplement their other 
sources of income. But the pressure to* work is reduced by the govern- 
ment study allowances ais well as the policy of Continuing childrens' ^ 
• allowances and offering tax deductions tp' families in which young people 
remain in school beyond' theh^Smpulsory stage. Work is more common dur- 
in'g the summers anjl over long vacations and some countries capture this 
unemployment. ^ \^ ^ . 

Some countries say that they monitor student unemployment during 
the school year in -their labor f6rce surveys, but they publish no. sep- 
arate information on tiie category and ir is. likely that many students 
are not counted/^ Survey questions must be worded very carefully in 
order to capTurL the full school component. Until Canad^ introduced 
its new survey questions, it had b^n undercounting students' in the 
labor force, A different situation obtains in countries that rely en- 
tirely or largely on registrations at the employment service offices for 
their unemployment statistics. Students are not accepted as I'egistrants . 
. b'^ause^ they are not available for fuil-t?ime work; in many cases the of- 
fices do not register those wishing only part-time work. However, a 
number of students may get into the unemployment count if they are. re- 
quired "to register in order to qualify for benefi ts other than URemploy - 

11. Japan, Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Emelo^' 
- ment Sta tus Survey , Tokyo, triennial} U.S. Bureau of Labor Stat is- 
Ntics. Studen 'tTlF'the Labor Force: An Internati o nal Comparison for 
Major Countries , unpublished; p. 5. . ' 

' 12 U.S. Burea« of Labor Statistics, International Comparison s of "nem- 
p oyment loc. cit-., pp. 13-17, 21-22; U.S. bureau oi Labor Statis - 
?!c.r stude nts in the Labor Force: An .International Co mpar is o n for 
Majo r CHlIHtHTs ; Reubens, "Foreign and^Ainerican Experience with the 
Youth Transition," loc. cit ., pp. 277-80. 



ment insu^rance. In Great Britain this siti^tion developed in relation 
to claims for supplementa^ benefit, a kind of welfare payment, which 
students applied for over short vacation periods when they did not find" 
jobs. At the beginning of 1976 over 125,000 students above the age of 
eighteen were registered as unemployed and the authorities 4ecided that 
they confused and^distorted the, statistics and would* hencfeforth be ex- 
cluded from the unemployment count because they were not 'available for 
■penianent jobs. The regulations in regard to study grants also were 
^hafiged, covering vacation periods so that applications for supplementary 
benefit during the school year would not be made^^ although tho^e unem- 
ployed during the summers could apply. ' 

Some countries have auxiliary categories of unemJ)loyed which ca* 
include those who would like to work but whose requirements as to hours; 
place. and type of work may not be consonant with existing job vacancies. 
This is riot quite the same as. our "discoura ged unemployed, The Swedi^Bh 
concept- of "latent unemployment" can include students who/say they would 
work while studying, if all conditions met their requirements. But they 
have not necessarily been seat<jjiing for work an(| are not discouraged iin- 
employed. In French labor force surveys there is a margipal category of 
jobseekerV which can include students during the school year.* 
* Our knowledge about the interrelationships between attending school 
and working A the same -time is quite incomplete and requires further 
study among American teenagers. Two surveys conducted by educational 
researchers have somewhat different findings than, those of labor market 
researchers," inducting papers presented at this conference. The educa- 
tional researchers find lower proportions at wo%k than do the CPS or NLS 
surveys and those with jobs seem to work fewer hours, according to the t 
educational surveys. TJie' latter also 'iij|Jicate that work is undertaken 
for the earnings and with little thought to the type of job or its rela- 
t ion to future career^. Some studies find little benefit f remarking 
during the school years, either in regard to work attitudes ^nd know- 
lege or the jobs later obtained. AnalVsis- of atttt;ition from college 

13. House of Commons, Hansard , February 23, 1976. I 

14. Beatrice G. Reubens, Preparation for Wo^k; A Cross -Country Anal- 
ysis^j ^MKntclair, N.J.: Allaiheld § Osmun, forthcoming). T 
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after the. first year shows that those in full-time employment were twice^ 
as pfone to withdraw from education as those Working part-time or not at 
all. The effect on college grades of working more than fifteen hours a 
wjeek has been fouiJd to be adverse. In ^ survey of ^high school stijdents, 
those working over fifteen hpurs a week had below awetage grades and * 
doubts about finishing high school, the most common positive finding 
has been that those who have worked while at school find*their first out- 
of-s.choo:jl job more quickly than other-s. ^ ° 

The following conclusions may be drawn , from a consideration of 'the 
American teenage unemployed who are enrolled in school Und seek jobs dur- 
ing the school year:^.^ ' 

<1) All unemployment data should clearly, separate in-school frolii 

out-of-school unemployed, preferably by narrower age bands than are 

now commonly used. ^ 

(2) If th6 in-school unemployed are to be included in an overall 



15. Anita M. Mitchell, Career Development Needs of Seventeen Year Olds ; 
- How to Improve Career Development Programs (Washington: National 
Advisory Council for Career Educationi September 1977), Table 9; 
Measurement and Research Center, Purdue. University, Vocational^ , 
^ Plans and Preferences of Adolescents , Report of Poll No. 94. of the 
Purdue Opinion Panel (Lafayette, Ind., May 1972), p. 3a; Measure- , 
ment and Research Center, Purdue Universitfy," Sources of Informa- 
tion for Career Decisions , Report of Ppll No. 98 of the Purdiife 
Opinion Ranel (Lafayette, Ind. June f$73), pp.. 11a,* 15a; national 
.Qent^r for Education Statistics; National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972, Attrition from Colleg,e: The Class 
of 1972 Two and One-Half Years After tiigh School Graduation (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1977), 
p. 6; Stephen J. "Carroll, Part-time Experience and the Transition 
' from School to Work (Santa Monica: Rand Corporation, 1970); J.E^^ 
Hay, Keith Evan6, and C.A. Lindsay, "Student Part-Time Jobs: Rel- 
evant or Non-relevant," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , (December 
1973); Jerome Johnston and Jerald Wchman,. Th e Transition from High. 
School to Work; the Work Attitudes and Early Occupational bxper- 
' iences of Young Men (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Institute^ 
for Social Research, 1973), pp. 81-85; U.S. Bureau of Labor" St a 
tistics. Out of School Youth , February 1963, Part II, Special La- 
bor Force Report No. 47 (Washington, 1965); pp. 1418-19; A. P. Gar- 
birt, J.J. Salomone, D.P. Jackson, J. A. Ballweg, Worker Adjustment ;. 
- Problems of Youth in transition from High School to Work (Columbus: 
Ohio State University, Center for Vocational and technical .^duca- 
tion, 1970), pp. 47-50; F.A. Zdller, J.R. Shea, A.I. Kohen,'J.A. 
Meyer, Career Thresholds (Columbus: Ohio State University Center 
for Human .Resource Research, Oct. 1970), vol. 2, p. 79. • 
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uneraploypient rate, the total numbers should be reduced to fuU-time ecjui 
valejits. . T - . 

(.3) A special survey should be undertaken through an October CPS 
which a'sk« detailed questions about the numhei* of hours worked in the 
refere^WtCj^eek, the pffecise type of job helcF, the actual earnlilss, tlie - 
fami|^ income, the amount and methods of job search, the uses Jf earn- 
ings, and the relation between working *wd academic performance artd ambi 
• tioijs. The scattered information available on these^ subjects suggests 
that this gr6up" might be better served by related education, training 
and income programs,- freeing them from the need to work aiid transfer- 
ring some of their jobs to older teenagers. • 

(4) Because of deficiencies in Basic and occupational skills and 
low educational attainment, almost all of the sixteen to seventeen 
year-old, out-of-school jjopulation presents a series of labor market, 
social, educational and persoWl problems, not just an unemployment prob 
lem. Numbering over 800,000 and with mor^ than half a million in the 
l<abor force, disproportionately black but mostly white, they require a 
total approach, just as older members of the labor force who entered at 
sixteen to seventeen or younger are the most' likely candidates for remed 
ial programs. " * 

NOT IN SCHOOL AND NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Teenagers 'who are not enrolled in full-time school aild are not* em- 
ployed^or unemployed have long b^n a concern in the United States. * 
Data on this group, presented in Table 4, must be treated carefully. On 
the one hand., there is lio allowance for young people whose legitimate 
activities, such as keeping house, illness, or attendance at various 
kinds of training courses, stccount for their failure to appear in one of 
.the two major categories. Moreover, some overstatement o.f the total re- 
sults from inclusion of the summer months dicing which those on vacation 
from school and not working are recorded as neither in school nor i,n the 
labo^ force. On the other hand, surveys such as the Current Population 
Survey may, undercount the young people who. are neither in school noT in' 
the labor forced. Low income youth, especially miiiority youth in central 
cities, are particularly likely to be missed. • Among them are some who 



• TABLE 4 ■ - «, y " 

TEENAGERS NOT IN SCHOOL AND NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THEIR CIVILIAN NONiRsTUTIONAL POPULATION. 
UNITED STATESi .1962.1p76. 



Sex 
Age 
Race 

Year 

1962 
1963 
196,4 
X965 
1956 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 




10.0 
10.1 
10.1 
9.0 
9.0 
8.1 
8.3 
8-. 5 
8.7 
7.9 
9.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.6 
8.8 



Males' * • Females 
i8-19 ^ 16-1 t 

ite .Nonwhi'te White Nonwhite 
Percet 



12.1 
11.6 
12.1 
10.7 
9.9 
8.9 
11,0 
9.7 

12, U 
12.3 

9.8 
12.3 
12.2 

13. U 
12.8 



S.8 
5.4 
5.8 
5,2 
5.3 
5.3 
6.0 
5.7* 

6:5 

6.0 
5.8 
6.0 

5i7 

6, 



6.5 
7.0 
7.9 
7.1 
7.3 
7.6 
8.9 
9.6 
11.2 
10. 

9>8 
10.3 
10.2 
11.1 
13.0 



20.4 
19.2 
18.8 
18.1 
17.3 
16.9 
16.4 
16.6 
16.1 
15.7 
15.4 
15.8 
15.0 
14.9 
14»5 



18-19 
V#iite Nonwhite 



26.8 


25.0 


35.2 


25.4 


.25.8 


34.0 


23.5 


25.7 


33.7 


21.4 


23,8 


33.5 . 


21.2 


22.3 


29.7 


22.0 


21.0 


26.8 


20.2 


20.7 


29.1 


19. '2* 


19.8 


29.6 . 


18.6 


21.1 


28.8 


19.1 


20.2 


.28'.3 


18.6 , 


19.9 


27.9 


19.3 


19.9 


28.2 


18.8. 


19.5 


29.6 


19.9 


18.7 


26.9 


18.0 


17.6 


26. 1 









Source: Annual averages, tabulated from Current Population Survey data 
by ^e U.S'J Bureau of Labor Statistics. i 
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participate in the "subterranean" economy or engage in illicit activi- 
ties. If they are counted as unemployed, that figure may be' inflated. 
Yet it is equally misleading to view them as having no occupation or in- 
come. . 

Table 4 shows that females in both age groups and of all races have 
had a marked decline in the proportion of the age group that is recorded 
as not in school or in the labor force. Furthermore, the spread betWeen 
the age\ groups and races has narrowed over time. These trends are part 
of the phenomenal rise in femdle labor force participation rates; Males 
reveal I'lttle trend, except that eighteyen to nineteen year-old nonwhites 
haw6 had a distinct rise over the period 1962-1976. Certain stabilities 
are apparent. Nonwhites show higher percentages than whites and female 
proportions exceed male, as might be expected because of the sex divi- 
sion of housekeeping and childreiring functions. Among males the older 
age group has gelierally had the lower percentages, but for females it 
has been the reverse. 

tn other countries this category of teenagers has aroused less at- 
tention, although France and Italy have referred to such young pqople 
as problem groups. Census data in most countries produces a statistical 
category that appears, to be neither in the labor force nor in school , 
but it seems a smaller proportion in most countries than the American, 
percentage. An experimental program in Sweden to contact all such teen- 
agers through joint operations by the employment service, schools, and 
social agencies revealed that the numbers were not as large as had been 
feared^ajid that most young people were responsive to the outreach ef- v 
forts. • \The issue may be not so much to count this category as to de- 
cide what can be done for them and who should do it. v 

SOUftipES OF INFORMATION ON TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT . ' ' . 

y ' Countries oljtain their basUc unemployment statistics either "from a 
labor force survey at intervals, ranging from monthly to annually, or 
from the monthly registration of the unemployed in connection with fil- 



16. , Sweden, National labour Market Board, Vocational Guidance Division, 
Unemployment among Young People in Sweden --Measures and Experience 
:. (Stockholm, 1977), App. 5. '. : - ^ 
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ing for. financial benefits, establishing eligibility for programs, .or 
seeking assistance in finding 'jobs. However good .the ^cross-sectional 
unemployment data of a country are from a labor force survey or registra- 
tion statistics, it is desirable to supplement these with longitudinal 
studies and analyses of flows into and out of unemplbyment . The labor 
fptce survey generally is considered ^sup^ior to registration data in 
gRierating cbmpreherisive unemployment data for the whole labor force. 
Seeking greater uniformity in the* methods of individual countries, the 
international agencies have sponsored the labor force survey as a sup- 
. plement to or replacement for registration statistics. But at present 
■ only a few countries conduct a monWvty labor force su:^fey and use it ex- 
clusively to obtain official unemployment data. Sweden has the best of 
both worlds, having a monthly labor force survey and monthly registra- 
tion. statist?5s'"oFgoo3rqtiaiity and wi 

Whatever, meri^ the labor force' survey may have for overall unem- 
ployment data and international comparisons, a persuiasive case caii be 
made that, under favorable circumstances, countries using registration ^ 
statistics can gain a good understanding of month to month changes in 
teenage unemployment and can recommend and carry out programs at the 
local level. They often can do<this bettfer tlian countries that rely 
on frequent, comprehensive labor force surveys. The United States, how- 
ever, is not in this- position, nor is it likely to be in the neax future. 
To give satisfactory service, registration^ statistics must, contain 

a reasonable proportion of the teenage- unemployed, especially of the new 

1 7 

entrants who h^ve' never worked before. Financial incentives make this 
group register in a number of countries. In northern European countries 
where the employment service is*'strong and there is k separate youth 
division or special off icers,. ior, as in Great Britain, which has a spec- 
ialised Careers Service ^f or yoWg peopte below the university Level,. 



The Unregistered Unemployed in Great Britain, Department of Employ- 
ment Gazette , December 1976, pp. l33i-36; Guy Standing, "The Distrib- 
ution of Concealed Unemployment in Great Britain," British Journal 
of Industrial Relations , vol. 10 (July 1972), pp. 291-99; Christian 
Brinkmann and Karen SchObeifGottwald, "On the Occupational Reintegra- 
tion of the Uiiemployed during the 1974/75 Recession," Mitteilungen. 
q^yid der Arbeitsmarkt— un4 Berufsforschung, no." 2, 1976,- pp. 95-97. 
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there is an intimatV grass roots^acquaintance with tho local dimensioits 

of youth unemp 1 oymen\jin j^^p 1 oymen t that compensates for some underreg- 
* 

istration, . ' * 

These 'la&^ offices also have a good notion at)out the young people 
ijfho are registered^ unemploj^ed for various reasons but are not sin- 
cerely seeking work. \ They are able to mount special outreach. programs 
or concentrate activities on particular groups, bStsed on the close ob-^ . 
servation of the flow through their qffices. Close contact even em- 
boldens some of them td declare, as a Swedish report does, that substan- 
tial prbportions of unenqployed young people suffer from such work dis- 
abilities as alcohol or drug addiction, criminal records or detention 
histories, and Other social problems" which are particularly prominent 
^ in metropolitan axe^s. Facing the actual circumstances of the regis- 

trants, the agencies place as much emphasis/'<J!I\changihg the character- 

, ' * ' ' 18 

istics of these young people as on finding jobs for them* . The sqpiety 

is not held entirely to blame, as tends to be the case when Americian 

natipnal data are* interpreted and programs are established for youth, 

Syiiq)athy for unwilling employer^ and an expectation that the young peo- 

pie will be rehabilitated or reformed is fair more common when programs 

arise from the direct experience of employment service personnel with 

youth; « 

Registration statisticis seem to serve some countries quite well as 

a barometer of changes in' unemployment to .which policymakers should pay' 

attention. Changes in the numbers pf Registrants, the duration of their 

unemployment and the composition 6f the registrants are observed by lo- 

cal officials. If the employment service is so organized that it has v. 

the chief responsibility for youth unemployment programs, its proximity 

to the data collection is an advantage. As a result, Britain has de- 

elded not to conduct a frequent household survey. 

- In contrast to other countries, t^e United States has lacked ad-- 

equate geographic unemployment data* These are now urgently needed be- 



18. 'Sweden, National LabourJ^^et Board, op. clt . 
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.cause program allocations hinge on local unemployment rates* We do 

not produce the equivalent of the tumulatipn of local office youth un- 
employment statistics into d^sl:rict|pnd regional totals* that is achieved 
by the Careers Service in each British Local Education Authority, the 
Swedish County Laboj Boards, the German Arbeit sajnt or the Japanese P^O., 

But; more important than the collection of,, statistics^ from the 
."^oimd up is the ability of the same agencies to participate in the con- ' 
'struc€ion of programs and their exertion ^ Even with the best will in 
the world and adequate resources, policymakers will face difficult .d^p- 
cisioh^ ab6ut the timfe perspective'of their policies, the division of 
programs^and funds bejtween general unemployment programi-^nd sp^ial pro- 
grams for teenagers, the amount of attention and program dollM^s to con- 
centrate on disadvantaged teenagers out of the tota^allocatec^Jto teen- , 
agers, and t^he part of teenage unemployment that should be left untouched 
by pul^lic policy. The answers must come out of the experience and val- 
^ues of each country, based on adequate inf ormatj^n . But we should al- 
ways be aware thiat good information is a nec^sary condition of good 
policymaking> although it definitfely is not/ff sufficient condition. 
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e Priorities," Monthly Labor Review ; vol. 100 (November 1977) , 
11; Martin Ziegler, "Efforts to Improve Estimates of State 
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and Local Unemplo^ent," Monthly Labor Review , vol. 100 (November 
1977), pp. 12-18'. ^ ' - 



WHAT DO TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS MEASURE? 
^ By; Orley Ashenfelter 



ABSTRACT 

, In the theory of labor markets, employment and labor supply* are 
the unambiguous concepts that provide the focus for analysis and unem- 
ployment is merely the difference between them. In our labor force 
.statistics, on the other hand, employment and unemployment are the focus 
for measurement and Jabor supply is merely the sum of the^jj^. As a re- 
sult of this measurement scheme the question of whetlier measured unem- 
ployment is really a/genuine part of the offer to sell labor is never 
raised because the ^t -up of the statistics has implicitly answered it. 
Meanwhile, the measured extent of teenage unemployment has continued 
to increase throughout the postwar period and this4 has led to a flurry 
of research activity geared to find an explanation for this phenomenon. 
At the same time there have begun to be doubts about what the teenage 
unemployment statistics actually measure and^ serious questions about 
whether they measure a phenomenon comparable to that for adult workers. 

In this paper I set oqt a simple consistency check on the extent 
to which measured teenage unemployment behaves as if it were nart of 
the offer 'to sell^ labor, L also apply this, consistency test^o the 
uJwnployment data for adult workers where it passes with flying colors. 
As it turns out, the measured unemployment data for some teenage groups 
drfes not seem to pass the same test. This necessarily ^raises .some dif- 
ficult queistions aboilt the actual economic content Of these statistics^ 
and suggests an important agenda for future research, ^ 

The iiasic idea Ijehind these consistency tests is that if^ labor 
supply^irore a known quantity and if unemployment were measured without 
error there would be a one-to-one negative relatiqnship between employ- 
ment and unemployment fdr any particular group. Of course, tht labor 
supply of any ^roup is unobservable, J)ut if two groupi offered the 
same quantity. of labor to the market then there would still be an ob- 
servable one-to-one negative relationship between tfle differences in 
employment and unemployment for the two groups. I implement this 
scheme empiric^ly for male and female fourteen to fifteen, sixteen 
to seventeen, ^Mghteen to nineteen, twenty tOc,twenty-four and thirty- 
five to forty-four year-olds by assuming that the unobserved labor sup- 
ply of blacks and whites ig iderttical apart from a constant and steady 
ti^end. Although ther^.are a number of econometric difficultfbs assoc- 
iated with thiis procedure, the results suggest that^tfof malea eighteen 
and over and for females twenty and over there is a clear negative re- 
lationship between employment and unemployment differences, but that 
for younger groups there is n^t. This suggests that considerable ^re- 
search and expeyin^e^at ion .with the mea$urement of teenage unemploy- 
ment should be uKdertaken before these statistics- are, tajten at face 
value. ^-r^ • ^ ^ 



INTRODUCTION „ ' 

In the theoiy of labot markets en5)lo)rment and labor supply are th< 
unambiguous concepts that provide the focus for analysis and lyiemploy-. 
ment is merely the difference between xhem. lit our labor force statis- 
tics, on the other hand, employment and unenqplo/raent are the focus for 
measurement and labor supply is merely the sum of them. As a result 
of this measurement scheme , the question of whether measured unemploy- 
ment is really a genuine part of the offer to sell labor is inever 
raised because t^e set-up of thd* statistics has implicity ai^wered it. 
Meanwhile, the measured extent of teenage unempldyment lias continued 
to increase throughout the postwar period and this has led. to a flurry 
^f research activity geared t^ find an explanation f6r this- phenoraenori 
At the same time there have begun to be doubts about what the teenage 
unemployment statistics actually measure and serious questions about 
whether they measure a phenomenon comparable to that for adult workers 

In this paper I set out a simple consistency check on the extent 
to which measured teenage unemployment behaves as if it were a part of 
the offer to sell labor.* I also apply this consistency test to the " 
unemployment data for adult workers where it passes with flying colors. 
As it turns out, the measured unemployment data for some tepnage 
groups does not seem to pass the same test. This necessarily raises 
some difficult questions about the actual economic content of these 
statistics and Suggests an important agenda for future research. ^ 
\ It is obviously important to get this issue Qla^ified because 
qui,te a lot will be at stake in this area in future years. First, 
several new programs designed to affect the labor market status of 
teenagers are being developed and if these are to be evaluated in 
terms of their impact on teenage uiS^nployment statistics we must know 
just what to Qxpect. , Second, the continuing process of analyzing the 



^Following the usual dictum that a graduate student who writes your 
paper receives no acknowledgement, while a graduate student who does 
lijost of the work on it receives a footnote reference*, 1 am tempted to 
ignore the substantial assistance I have received from David Bloom in 
the preparation of this -paper. 
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U3efulness of the overall unemployment rate as an economic and social 
indicator necessarily requires the integration of • discussions of the 
usefulness of the teenage unemployment statistics- Finally, decisions 
about the size and allocation of resources devbted to labor market pro- 
grams for youth must inevitably be guided to some extent by the state 
of the labor market for young people and it is important to know 
whether the current 'unemployment measurement device for these groups 
is sufficient for this task* ^ 

The plan of the paper is as follows: jThe first section sets out 
some well known facts about the » change iii^the employment of both black 
and white* teenagers oyer the last twenty years. The second section 
contains the conceptual discussion of a simple test for the consis- 
tency of the observed movements in emplbyment and unemployment of 
teenagers, while the third and fourth sections repoH on some initial 
empirical tests and modifications of these tests to cope withv various 
econometric problems.' Concluding remarks and issues for further re^ 
search 'are contained in a final section." 

SOME FACTS 

^ ft^st of the basic facts about teenage employment are contained in 
Figure 1. As a benchmark, it may be seen that apart from a small 
drift upward, adult employment has, remained at around 60% of adult pop 
ulation throughout most of the last two decades- Though more erratic 
and at a lower level, the enmloyment/population ratio of white male 
teenagers (fourteen-to nineteen -years old) has followed a similar pat- 
tern. Employment/population ratios for white females, on the other 
hand, have drifted continuously upward in a qualitative pattern much 
the same as that for white female adults. For black youngsters, how- 
ever, >oth the employment /population ratios of males and females have 
been trending steeply down for the last two decades- It is thi? lat-^ 
ter, largely /Unexplained phenomenon, that has suggested a cause f'Or 
alarm* ^ * . ^ 
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EMPLOYMENT/POPULATION RATIOS FOR ADULTS AND SELECTED 
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Table^ 1 contains a more systematic elabora,tion of these patterns. 
-The coefficients in this table give the annual average trend in the 
eiiqployment/population ratio of the indicated group while holding con- 
stant the employment /population ratio of all adults aged thirty-five ^ 
to forty- four. Thus, these coefficieri^s may be thought of as the trends 
in teenage employment /population ratios relative to thoSe of adults in 
their prime working" years . This tab^eJ'indicates. the same basic facts 
ai Figure 1 and establishes an additional one. First, there has been 
no discernible trend in the relative employment/population ratios of 
whites aged fourteen through seventeen in « the last two decades, al- 
though there has been some secular decline for white male eighteen^ 
and nineteen-year-olds. Second, there has been a substantial decline 
in the relative employment/population ratip of all black teenagers 
and this decline has been especiaUy sharp for black jnales. Finally, 
Table 1 also indicates that the decline of the relative employment/pop- 
ulation ratio for black males extends to the twenty- to twenty-four- 
year-old group as well. 

In the face of the massive decline in the employment/population 
ratio of- black teenagers it would hardly be surprising to find that 
the urieiTqployment of this' group had incredsed considerably relative to 
its- population size. Indeed^ this has been precisely what has hap- 
pened as black teenage unemployment/population'raBes have increased 
. from thr^e to ten percentage points depending on the Specific age-sex 
group. What is 'more puzzling, however, is that white teenage unemploy- 
ment has also increased significantly relative to its population size. 
It is this last phenomenon that leads to the question of just what 
economic interpretation it' is sensible to give to the. measured teenage 
unen^lo^nt statistics. After all/^ip^ it not surprising that the in- 
creasing employment of white teeriagefeilis associated" with simultan- 
eously increasing unemployment for this group whil^ just the reverse 
Is the case for black, teenagers? ' 

A natural initial response that simultanequsly Increasing emr 
ployinent /population and unen5)loyment/population ratios for white teen- 
agers Indicates that their labor supply has increased secularly as well. 
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TABLE 1 



AVERAGE ANNUAL CHANGES IN THE EMPLOYMENT/ POPULATION RATIO 
' OF TEENAGERS RELATIVE TO ALL 35-44 
' ^„ YEAR-OLD ADULTS, 19S4-1977 



Age Group 
ll*-15 cfear-Olds 



16-17 Year-Olds 



Black Maleg White Males 



-.0100 
(.0030) 



-.0170 
/ (.O0l*U) 



-.0031 
(.0023) 



-.001*6 
(.0031) 



Black 
Females 

-.001*8 
(.0030) 



-.0051 
(.0037) 



White 
Females 

.0023 ' 
(.0016) 



-.0005 
(.0021*) 



18-19 Year-Olds 



-.0196 
(.0056) 



-.0077 
^0025) 



-.0052 
( .0065) 



-.0012 
, (.0028) 



20-21* Year-Olds 



-.0168 
(.0052) 



-.0081 
(.0026) 



-.001*2 .0058 
(.001*6) , (.0021) 



Source: Regressions of the first-differences of the annual ayerage 
employment /■Dopulat ion ratio of the indicated group on the 
similar first-differences of the employment/population 
ratio of 35-^l* year-old adults. The co^ficijents in the 
table are the constant term estimates (and estio/lated ■• 
standard errors) from these regressions* The data are 
based on the Current Population Survey ^estimates i.nd are 
taken from various issues of the Monthly LaW Reviev . 
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This merely restates the known facts ^ however, because the conventional 
statistics define the labor supply as the sum of employment ana imempioy- 
nent* The questiSfr- therefore naturally arises as tp whether the actual 
increase in measured teenage unemployment is a genuine part of the 
true but generally unobserved labor supply • 
♦ 

A COIJ.SI^TENCY TEST 

In the absence of forced work, the labor supply necessarily in- 
cludes all employed workers and may also include other workers that 
are not employed. In stylized Keynesijm models of the labor ma;rket, 
unei]q)loyment represents hours that workers are unable to sell on/the 
max'ket at the current (or preVailing) wafee rate for one reason or 
, another.^ This disequilibrium co^pnent\of the labor supply is pre- 
'^umably related at least loosely to measlred unei^loyment statistics 
In order to investigate this relationship in concrete terms suppose 
that for the i— group of worker^ true unemployment U* is related to 
measut^d unemployment U as ^ 

(1) u*; « ci.U.^ + 3. + v.. . 
^ It 1 It 1 It, 



where and 3^ are parameters and v^^ is an erroi[ of measurement with 
mean of zero. The true labor siq)ply is L^^ = E^^j+ U^^ so that from 

(1) it folio>*s that 

(2) E.^ . ct.U.^ . 3. * v.^ ^L.^ • ; 

The implicit assumption in\he conventional labor force statistics is 
that * 0 and- a-^ « 1.0 for, all groups and the variance of v results 
only- from saiiqp).ing errors. In principle it shbuld be possible to test 

m 

one or more of these assun5)tions. 

It is worth observing that need not be smaller thim unity be- 
cause the true labor supply may be larger than the mere sum of measured 
enployment and unemployment. In this case the quantity 3^ + (a^ - 1) v-^ 

1. For a rather more formal discussion see Orley Ashenfelter, ^Unem- 
ployment as Disequilibrium in a Model of Aggregate Labor Supply," 
Working Paper No. 104, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J., November 1977. 
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Vould measure discouraged workers who did not report themselves as un- 

eirployed for oile reason or another • It is also worth observing that the J 

w 

case a = 0 does not imply there is no ••true'' unemployment because 3 may 

be very large* The case a c o does imply, however, that movements in 

measured unenqployn^nt are poor estimates of movements in true unemploy- 

♦ 

ment, ^ ' 

Equation (2) suggests that the parameters a. and 3. might be est i- 
matable by regression after rewriting it as 

Of course, L^^ is not observed and so^further hypotheses are clearly 
required to implesment this approach. To proceed suppose that the la/- 
bor supply of two groups is known to be the same apart from some es tiro- 
atable function* In particular, assume that for the i — age-group the V * 
labor' supply of black and white workers of the s^me sex is related as 

where is a disturbance term. The logic of equation (4) is that the 
same sorts of variables, such as the wage rate and family income, de- 
ternilw the labor supply of black and white woi:kers and these varia- 
,bles ought to move smoothly relative to each^ther over time. * 

Finally, writing (3) for black and' white workers separaUtfi^^^j- sub- 
tracting the latter from the former, and substituting (4) leads to - 

- %t ' ^ - V %"wt - «b"bt • ' . , 

Altliough there are a number of econometric difficulties that I shall 
taKe up below, equation (5) suggests that a simple regression of the 
difference in the emplct/ment/population rates between blacks and whites ^ 
on the unemployment/Mpul^ of blacks and whites carf, in prin- 

cjLple, identify the ^aram^ters and N^te, however, that the 

parameters and Yq cannot^^ identified so that whether measured 
unemployment is an japviSi^ or downward biased estimate of true unem- 
ploymint cannot be determined either. Still, estimates of the a^^ *par- 
ameters are suggestive of th^e extent to which movements in measured 
unemployment over time have an unambiguous Keynesian-style interpij0- . 
tation. * 
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. Finally, in the case where the parameters and are equail it 

is possible to write (5) as ♦ 

« 

The' form of the estimating equation brings; out cleax'ly the simpl^^ logic 
of the empirical exercise I shall report below. In effect, the assump-' 
„<i^ion of a close relationship l^etween the labor supply of blacks and 
j^hites implies that with clean measurement of unemployment the slqpe 
of the relationship between differences in the employment/population 
ratios of blacks and whites and differences in the unemployment/popu-- 
lation ratios of blacks and whites should be minus unity. It is to , 
my preliminary efforts to estimate this relationship that I shall turn 
next. ' . 

^ INITIAL ESTIMATES . 

The estimates of equation .(5a) in Tables 2 and or the age 
groups indicated are based, on annual average employfiient and unemploy-- 
ment per capll^a over the period 1954 to 1977*, which is the period for 
which consistent data on teenagers are available. I have used annual 
averages so as to avoid ithe adjustments in the seasonal pattern of 
these data that would be necess*|ry using quarterly or monthly data. 
This s,trong seasonal pattern also may imijjly more complicated labor^ de- 
cisions than would be captured by io simple a specification as equa^ 
tion (4) and* so it seemed best to avoid these difficulties at this 
point. I have also fitted these equations in first-differences through 
out because initial experimentation with a standard procedure that al- 
Ibwed the disturbances to follow a f;^rst -order autoregress ion produced 
fitted serial correlation coefficients that were near unity for all 
groups. 

The results for males in Table 2 clearly suggest that for the 



Id 

\four-year-olds in Table 2 are included to see hf)W the consistency test 



; older groups a is near unity, the resul^for thirty-five to forty- 

:o see hf)w the (^nsi 
implied by equation (5a.) works for a prime-aged group wM>^;e unemploy- 
ment presumably has the least ambiguous interpretation. As can be s^en 



LEAST SQUARES ESTIMATES OF EQUATION (5a) 
' , FOR MALES, 1954-1977 



Estimate - of: 



Durbin-Watson 



2 

Afee Group Constant df - ^ R_ Statistic 

111 1^5 -*00T5 ^.9^^^^^ .1^7 ^ 1.71/ 

. (.0033) i.hbU) 



l6 ^ IT ^^.0103 ^535 .300 2.73 



(.0031) (.178) 



18^19 -.0113 l.p6 .596 2.09 

(.0038) (.190) 

20 - 2li ^.0051 ^ .998 • .571* 1.89. 

(.0026) (.188) 



35.-^^ ^ ' ^.OOlV 1.02 .808 1-98' 

(.0011.) , (-109) 



a * 

Estimated standard errors .in parentheses. The data are 
from the iame source as noted in Tahle 1. 

. / . ■ . 



' TABLE i 
LEAST SQUARES ESTIMATES OR EQUATION. (5a) 
. FOR FEMALES, 1954-1977 



Estimate- of: 



Age Group 
ll» - 15 

16 - 17 



18 - 19 



Constant 

-.0082 
(.0030) 



-.0061 
(.0033) 



-.003i3 
(.0059) 



-.702 

-.20U 
(.3€3) • 



.Ol<7 
(.31*3) 



PT 
.098 

* 

r 

.0186 



,000 



Dur "bin-Watson 
Statistic 

2.U9 



2.86 



2.10 



20 - 2U 



35 - 




-.0055 
(.OOU3) 



-.0059 

(:0022) 



\ 



1.30 

(.1*38) 

-'I 

^381 
(.277) 



,306 



.082 



1.39 



l.Ul 



^timated standard- errors in parentheses. The data are 



/ from the same sourci^ as noted in Table 1. 
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from the, table, a X.02 for this group ^ckthis estimate is quite pre- 
cise in the statistical ?ense, 30 that these data clearly pass the test* 
Though somewhat less p:i;ecise, the estimates for twenty- to twenty-four 
year;:^jblds and eighteen-year-olds are alsS\rery close to unity. The es- ^ 
timate for sixteen- to seventeen-year -olds, on the other hand^ is near 
on^-half and is precisely enough estimated that both the hypotheses ^ 
that a =5 1,0 and a O.O may be firmly rejected. Finally, the estj.mate 
of a for fourteen- to fifteen-year-olds ha§ a perverse sign and Is esti- * 

mated precisely enough so that even though the hypothesis a = 0 cannot 

r 

be rejetted, . the data are not consi^stent with a value much larger than 
zero either. In sijoa, the measured unemployment data for male fpurteen- 
and fifteen-year-olds, and to a lesser extent for sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds, does not behave a,s would be expected if they were free of 
measurement error. By comparisAi, the data for older groups does be- 
have in the expected fashion. 

As CiEiDf be seen from Table 3, the estimates of a for females are ♦ 
imprecisely estimated compared to those for males. Although this may 
be a result of greater measurement error variance I suspect it is more 
a result of a larger variance in the relationship between black and 
white labor supply measures in equation (4) and is a reflection of the 
known greater volatility in labor supply £ot women. In either case, 
'however, the estimates of a for all^^hree) of the age groups from four- 
teen through nineteen are not significantly different from zero. More- 
over, they are precisely enough estimated that the hypothesis a = 1.0 
can be firmly rejected; For the twenty- to twenty-four-year-old group 
a = 1.3 and the hypothesis a « 0 can certainly be ruled out. For the 
thirty-five to forty-four-year-old group, on the other hand, the esti- 
mate of a is clo$er to zero than unity, but the latter hypothesis pan 
only barely be rejected by the uSual tests. Taken together, these rer- > 
suits raise serious questions about the interpretation of the measured 
unemployment statistics for all teenage females. 

^ Table. 4 contains the results of relaxing the assumption a. = a 

* ,\ • - ^ , u<w 

and fitting equation (5) to the data for the various age groups. As 
can be seen from the table, apart from the increase in estimated stand- 



TABLE 4 



ESTIMATES OF fx^ AND I^ROM^QUATION (5)' 




Age Group 



Estimates for Males 



Estlipates for Females 



lU - 15 



^.883 -r.36 
(.513) (l.61i) 



-.657 



.770 
(2. Ill) 



16 - IT 



18.- 19 



20 



.531 
(.166) 



1.08 
,(.197) 



.921* 
(.172) 



.326 
(.1*53) 



.91+2 
(.268) 



.630 
(.229) 



-.129 ^.62V 

(.329) * (;.82l) 



.091 
(.36I1V 



1.22 

(,.1*25) 



',22k 
(.717) 



.396 
C.811) 



35 - 



.976 
(.171) 



.903 
(.3li'6) 



.520 
(.30U) 



1.12 
(.732) 



Estimated standard errors in parentheses. 



ard errors the results for males are phanged verylittle compared to 
tljose in Tjk^,|e^2. - Although .none of the differences between the §sti- ~l 
mates of^tjij^ and ct^*f or rnal^es in the table are statistically' significant , 
there is \a clear indttation that the a estimates for blacks are' larger 
than for|whites.. This is especially the paie for twenty- to twenty-foUr 
ye*r-oldi, bvtt it^.is also the case for all .of the other group's as Welly 
Taktfn at face value these^ results suggest that the dramatic increase 
in measured^ black \xnejap4oymeht rates among the Eighteen and over^^t 
egories are indeed serious" iconltraints on the labor market choices of 
these workers,' ; ' « 

■f The point estiir^ites fo:f' .^females in Table 4 are dlso generally un- . 
changed from those ifi Tab*le( 5^ but they are even more poorly determined 
in arstatistical sense^ As a result it seems pointless to try to draw 
further conclusion^' regarding female behavior from these results. In- 
steady I turn next to a number of econometric p^blems with these re- 
sults, including espetcially an attempt to reduce^the imprecision in 
.the estimates of the that is motivated by the imprecision of the^ 
estimates for females * - 

SOME COMPLICATIONS - ^ , 

In_|Jxe absence or additional data the^only way to increase the 
precision of the estimates of the a^^ palrameters in Tables 2 and A3 
by the introduction of some /plausible prior information into the esti- 
mation process* Since* I expected that, if anything, these coefficients 
wduld be likely to increase with age this seemed like a plausible place 
to start. • In particular, suppose we assume = and array these 
coefficients^ by age so that i is how an iadex of age. Suppose fur- 
ther that a. = a(i) J^s a polynomial furtction in: age. For a particular 
sex group, and 'ignoring thirty-five to forty-fojir-year-olds, this give's 
four points a|.ong thfe polynomiiil so thatjj^thing is gained by taking a 
PQlynomial greater than degree three because/this requires the estima* 
tion of four parameters.*. In fact, I st^rt^ by assuming^ that the a^^ 
fell al*on^ a first-degree polynomial., then estimated, the resulting 
equations by the familiar '^seemingly unrelated regressions^' method, ( 



J . 2 

and finally tested the implied restrictions. Following this procedure . 

sequentially led to a first-degree polvnotttal for the female coeffi- 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ' 3 

cients and a secoiid-degree polynomial for the male coefficients. «• The 

■ ■ * ■■ 
estimates of^the a. following this procedure are coittained in Table 5.; 

As can be $een from the table, the coefficient estimates for males 
change very little from the Unrestricted. estimates in Table 2 and tjiere 
, is very ifttle gain in statistical precision, either.' On the other hand, 
the I coefficient estimates for females in Table 5 are also little changed 
from tte unrestricted estimates in Table 3, but estimated standard er- 
rors decline by "^almost one-third. The result is that previous conclu- 
sions about females become stronger, with the implication that the-in- 
t^ripretation o||^measured female teenage unemployment rates is even 
mojre suspect . ^ ^ 

A final serious- shortcoming with the least squares estimates of 
equations (5) and (5a) is tl\at the error terms, in those equations may 
be correlated with the unempl^jyment/popul^tion ratios used as right- 
hand variables in them. For example, a positive fillip to the error 
tern* in eqiV^io" (4) implies^^that true black labor supply ii^eases 
J^^^eiative to true white labor supply. But if measured uneraployihent 
. re4Stly.''i5 a compoilint of the offer to sell labor so that a }*.0, then 
' both measuired felackCRnployment and measured black unemployment may in- 
crease-. The \esult is that the composite error terra in equation (5a) 



2. See AjsQold Zellneri "An Efficient Method of Estimating Seemingly 
Unrelat^d^R^^essions and Tests for Aggregation Bias," Journal of 

^ the American Statistical Association , vol. 57(June 1962), pp. 548-68, 

3. The calculated F-ratio* for testing the first-degree polynomial re- 
striction against the unrestricted estimates for females was .05, 

' with two and eight-four degrees of freedom. For males this calcu- 
lated F-ratio was 6.24, which implies clear rejection of the re- 

" strictions; With the second degree polynomial the comparable 
F-ratio was .08 for males. ^As a matter of interest, the fitted 
" polynomial fq*«^iwales was a. « .99 •»• .25i, where i « I, 3, 5, and 
8.5, and thes* correspond to the scaled midpoints of the fourteen 
to fifteen, sixteen1:o seventeen, eighteen to nineteen, and twenty 
to twenty- four age ranges. For males the f^^tted polynomial was 
a. - l.9jtl.li - .'l^i^ . The coefficients in Table 5 are esti- 
mited values of based on these equations.. 
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' . TABLE 5 

SEEMINGLY UNRELATEb REGRESSION 
ESTIMATES OF or « ct • cr CONSTRAINED TO 
FOLLOW A POLYMOMIAL IN AGE 



Age Group ^ _ Estimates ^ for ^ 

I.- « 

^ Males 'Females- 



»■ 



* Estimated standard errors in parentheses. 
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or 



1»» - 15 -.896 , -.753 

(.U06) (.308). 



16 - .17 » . j^^^ ^ 261 

(.121) (.206) 

' ■ ■ / . \ 

18-19 ' 1.03 .231 

(.IU6) (.182) 

- • " 

20 - 2U ' , ■ ' . .878 l.b9 • 

_Jptl75) (.31*8) 

"X 



.0 
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will be correlated with, the unemplSyment/population ratio, used as an . 
ipdeperident variable and the least squares estimator 'will be biased. 

• There are two points that may be made about, this issue. First, 
this form of "simultaneity bias" need not invalidate an appropriate 
t^st of the hypothesis a^O based on the least squares estimates. 
After all, under this null hypothesis the error term and the unemploy- 
ment ratio will be uncorrelated so that the probabilityi^.of a type 1 
erroii-wiU be properly controlled, even though the jjower of this test 
may be excee^gly low. Second, it is in principle possible to rem- 
edy this deficiency by^ adopting an appropriate instrumental varial^le 
esti.mator.^J , . 

In practice I have experimented with a simple instrumental var- 
iable estimator for equation (5a) with only mixfd success. .1 have 
used the employment/ population ratios for black and white thirty-five 
to forty- four -yekr-old adults as instruments for the^ difference be- 
tween the unemployment/population ratios of the variou*/ younger groups. 
As could be predicted from the low explained variances for females in 
Table 3 this procedure led to estim£^ted standard errors for the a co- 
efficients, for the- female groups that were so large as to render the 
estimates themselves useless. Thje results for the male groups wqre 
somewhat better determined^ and they^e contained in Table 6. 

As can be seen from the table these estimates of the a. coeffi- 
cients for males are generally larger than the least squjjpfes estimates 
in Tab'le 2. Still, the basic conclusions remain generally unchanged.,^ 
For the fourteen- to fifteen-year -old group the estimate of a is esr 
sentially zero as before. For the isixteen- to severtteen-year-old 
group the estimate of a is now greater than unity, but its associa^ted 
standard error is so large as to render this conclusion very weak. * 
Clearly, better estimates along these lines would be useful and this 
may be a good topic for future research. 



^Itn ipis pl^er I have set out «i simple consistency check on the 
-extent tlo which measured teenage unemployihen^t -behaves is if it wete a 
part oftlhe offer to sell labor. The basic idea behind "this consis- 
tency check is that if* labor supply were a known quantity and if unem- 
ployment ^were measured without error there would be a one-,to--onQ, neg- 
ative relationship between employment and unemployment. Of course, 
the labor supply of any group is unobserved, but if two groups offered 
the same quantity of labor to the market then there would still be,.an 
observable one-to-^One negative relationship between the differences in 
employment and unemployment for the two groups^ I implement this 
scheme empirically for male and female fourteen to fiftjjpen, sixteen 
to seventeen, eighteen to nineteen, twenty to twenty- four, and^ thirty- 
five to forty-four year,-olds V assuming that the unobserved labor 
supply of blacks and whites is identical apart from a constant and 
steady trend. Although there are a number of econometrix^difficulties 
associated with this procedure the results suggest that for males 
eighteen and over and for females twenty and over there is a cleir, neg- 
ative relationship between employment and unemployment diffierericps, 
but that for younger groups there is not.. This suggests that consid- 
erable research and experimentati^ with the measuremenX^f teensfge 
imemplo'yment should be undertaken before these statistic^V^e taken 
at face value. 



, • YOUTH PARTICIPATION RATES^ AND THE 
' • ^ AVAILABILITY OF JOBS . . 

By: FrariciHe D. Bl^u 
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. ABSTRACT « 

^ ThiS pap^ uses ?ata from the National LpT^itudinal Surveys to ex- 
amine the relationship between local area unempla;^ent rates and the 
labor supply behavior of youth aged eighteen to twenty-four in 1970. 
The net effect of the unemployment rate on the probability of labor 
force participation in 1970 is faund to be negative. Net discourage- 
me^it appears to be greiater allnong young women than among young m^n, and 
to be larger among blacks than among whites. Since local labor market 
unemployment rates tend to be correlated over time, the coeffi^jient on 
the unemployment rate variable in the participation regressions was held 
to. ^ppro3fimate a long-term supply response to persistent intercity dif- 
ferences. The net impact of the .unempJ.oyment rate, on labor supply ad- 
justments over a one-year period,.is ^Iso examined. No significant ef- 
fect of the unemployment rate on the. probability of labor force entry 
or exit between 1970 and 1971 -^is obtained. * 

These findings suggest that net Effect 6f the ups and downs of the 
business cycle on the labor force participation of youth would not be 
very great. However, prolonged periods of high unemployment could pro- 
duce <net discouragOTient for this age ^grolGp; At the l^Vel of the local ^ 
labor market our results ^suggest the ef-ticacy and' importance of policies 
designed to stimulate aggregate demand in depressed labor markets. ' 

INTRODUCTION 

The level of economic activity may have bbth direct and indirect 
effects on young adults.* Economic conditions directly affect t'Se 
probability of becoming unemployed and current earnings. In addition, 
the unemployment rate may indiVectly Effect youth by influencing their 
labor force participation decisions. This paper investigates the re- 
spon/siveness of the labor supply^ of young men and women to the level 
of unemployment. ^ • 

Economists view the response of labor supply to the unemployment 
rate as being the^^ net result of two opposing effects. The additibnal 
worker effect predicts tha^t, during times of high unemployment, if 
the primary earner (s/ becomes (l^^ome) unemployed, other family. mem- 
bers may eitter or postpone exit frojp the )[abor fo,fce in order to main- 
tiih family income. Such individuals may leave the labor force when 

*I am indebted to Lawrence Kahn for helpful comments and suggestupi. 
I would like to thank Ronald Seeber for research assistance, ymy 
remaining errors or omissions ''arp ^the^'^lttwnsibility of the author. 
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economic conditions improve and the primary eamet^(s) 'is (are) again 
employed on a regular basis. Alternatively, the discouraged worker ^ 
p§fect holds that, during fimes of high unemployment /'when individuals 
become unemployed, they may bedome discouraged and drop out of the ^a- 
bor force after a fruitless period of job search^ Others may postpone 
labor force entry until economic conditions improve ♦ Theoretically 
both these effects may operate simultaneously on labor force entries 
and exits to produce a net effect, on labor force participation. The 
direction of this net effect must be determined empirically, although 
the cyclical sensitivity ofx^abor supply behavior is Q^pected to be . 
greater for groups which have traditionally had a weaker attachment 
to the labor force, like married women and young adultfs* ^ ^ 

Knowledge of the^^directiori and magnitude of the net effect of 
th# unemployment rate on the labor force participation of, youth has 
extremely important policy implications* If the discouraged worker 
effect prevails, unemployment statistics will tend to underestimate 
the job creation task ahe^d'for this' group ♦ This may result in the 
adoption of monetary and fiscal policies which ate not sufficient to 
reach* desired goals. -In addition, to the' extent that time out of 
the labor force is spent unproductively, young people will suffer neg- 
ative effects on their "subsequent earnings due to delayed labor force 

4 in t\ 

tistics will tend to overestimate the future need for jobs, possibly 
resulting in over-^ Stimulatory macro -policie|||^nd exacerbated, inflation 
problems. In addiction, the need to supplement family income may cause 
young people to interrupt or curtail their schooling with negative 
consequences Qp^ their future eariiing power.* In addition, to the ex- 



entry and/or breakfe in their work histories. 

If the additioijil worTcer effect ^ dominant, unemployment sta- 



^ent that young people are concentrated^ in particular occupations or ^ 
industries, accelerated entry during recessions wou^d increase* com- 
petition for these jobs, and worsen employment conditions in these'^ sec- 
tors. • 1 ^ 

the empirical evidence on the 4ireet40n~an<J m4gpitude of the dis- 
couraged-additioAal worker effect is mixed. RecSwt ttrndi series studies 



Sugge'st that, in most cases, the discouraged worker effect predominates 
•^"t^hat the negative effect of the unemployment rate on labor force 
participation is not very. large. ^ Using, gross flow data from the cur- 
rent population survey, Smith presents evidence suggesting that the 
observed cyclical Sensitivity of the labor force is due to the increase 
ijf the number o**1!rnempIo:p'ed workers during a recession coupled wifli ' 
the. strong likelihood of leaving the la^cy^rce when unemployed. Ac- 
cording to Sm^th, postponement of labor florce entry during times of 
high unemployment does not play an important role. Such time series 
studies suffer from a lack of detailed data on the personal character- 
.istics of worlj^rs. This means that the time series results do not un- 
ambiguously measure the impact of changes in the unemployment rate on ' 
the labor supply decisions of otherwise idfentical^ individuals, since 
the estimated relationship is affected by compositional factors as 
well. ^ I 

Cross-sectional studies may be regarded as measuring 'the long- ■ 
run impact of unemployment on participation fates. They generally indi 
cate that the„ impact of the local labor market unemployment rate on 
the area labor force participation rate is negative, significant, and 
larger than the results obtained for time series studies.^ However, 
such findings have been qi|||tioned by Fleisher and Rhodes because of 
the aggregation problems entailed in the use of average data for the 
local labor market. After Qorrecting for these problems, Fleisher and 



1. See, for ex£^ple, Micha^el Wachter, "A Labor Supply Model * for Sec- 
ondary Workers,: The Review of Economcs and Statistics , vol. 54 

f> (May 1972) and Peter Barth, .''Unemployment and Labor Force Partic- 
" ipation," Southern Economic Journal , vol. 34 (January 1968) . For 
an excellent review of the early literature on this subject, see 
JacotiHMincer, "Labor Force Participation and Unemployment:^ A Re- 
view of Recent Evidence'' in Margaret Gordon and Robert Gordon, eds 
Prosperity and Unemployment (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966) 

2. Ralph Smith, "The Discouraged Worker in a Full Employment Economy,' 
Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, Business and 
Eco6c»i^ Section , 1974. ^ 

3* See;?Tor example, William Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Econ- 
omics of Labor Force Par|ticipation (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969).'^ ^ 



and Rhodes find no evidenQe that the unemployment rate has a significant 
negative effect on the labor force participation rate. Ilowever, usihg 
microdata for- a sample of mature married ^wolmen, Blau found evidence of 

significant net discouragement among whites and a significant addition- 

■'1/ * .5 •■ 

al worker effect among blacks. 

This paper us«s data from the National Longitudinal Surveys of 

Young Men and Women to ex^ine the impact of the unemployment rate on 

labor force particpation.^' The s^ple is restricted to youth aged 

eighteen to twenty-four in 1970, the iilitial year of the analysis. A 

cross-sectional approach is used in which the impact of the local labor 

mailket unemployment rate is ascertained while the effects of other var- 

iables which influence labor supply behavitor are held constant . Since 

data on individuals are used, aggregation p^blems are not an issue. 

pie^net effect of the level jpf unemployment i^ investigated by 

introSJiucing the local labor warke\ unemployment, rate into regression^ 

equations estimating: (1) the probability that a respondent will parr 

ticii^te in the labor force during the 1970 survey week, (2) the cohdi- 

■^^ fL';' ■ . - ■ 1, ^ — ■ ■ 

Selton" Pleisher and George Rhodes, "Unemployment and the Labor 
Force Participation of Married Men and Women: A Simultaneous 
Model," The Review of Ecojiomics' and Statistics , vol.. 58 (Movem- 
ber 1976) See also Belton Fleisher and George Rhodes, "Indi- 
vidual Labor Force Decisions and Unemployment in -Local Labor 
Markets: -A Foundation for Policy Planning," unpublished workup 
paper, undated. The authors claim that OLS estimates using aggre- 
gate cross-Sectional data are biased, since unemployment rates^ in 
local labor-markets are in fact determined simultaneously with 
labor force participation rates. 

Francine Blau, "The Impact of the Unemployment Rate on Labor Force 
Entries and Exits," unpublished paper presented at the Secretai^ 
of Labof'^s Invitational ^:onference on the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Mature Women, Washington,. D.C. , January 26, 1978. 

• For a description of the National Longitudinal Surveys data for 
these cohorts see Paui*Andrisani and Andrew Kohen, Career Thresh - 
Qlds-^ A Longi tudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
rE xkrWoE o£ Male Youth , vol. .5 (Columbus, ^Ohio : Center tor Human 
^^lource/Research, Ohio State University, 1975) and Frank Mott,. 
et al., years for Decision: A Longitudinal. Study of the Education - 
al. Labo r Market and Family Experiences of Youn^^Women, 1968 to 
- . 1973 , vo 1. 4 (Columbus,, Ohio: Center for Human Resource Res earch , 
' QKio State University, 1977) . • 
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tional probability that a respondent f^ri 11 enter the labor force by the 

1971 survey week (given s/he is out of the labor, force at the time of 

the 1970 survey)^ and (3) the conditional probability that a respondent 

will exit the labor force by the 1971 survey week (given s/he is in the 

labor force at the time of the 1975 survey)'. Local unemployment rates 

tend to be correlated over time. Thus, the measured impact of the un- 

employment rate on the participation probability (specification one) 

would reflect loirg^term adjustments to persistent intercity differences • 

Where the focus is upon labor force entry and exit, as in specifications 

two and thrcye, a one-year period has ueen- allowed for the change in la- 

n^or supply behavior to take place. If, for example, there are consid-^ 

erable transaction costs involved in moving into and out of the labor 
7 • 

force, the impact of the unemployment rate on supply behavior m^y be 
less in the case of entry and exit jirobabilities tl^n in the case of 
the participation probabilities. Moreover, bothAyp^ of cross-sec- 
tioi:|ai estimates may exceed the cyclical sensitivity of labor supply 
to short-term changes in the unemployment rate.^ 

In the participati^on regression, the dominance of the discouraged 
worker effect would be indicated by a negative coefficient on the uffem- 
ployment ra^e, the ^ominajice of the additional worker effect, by a 

7. James Heckm^n and Robert Willis, "A Beta-logistic ModQ.1 for the 
Analysis of Sequential Labor Force Participation/BV Marriecl Wo- 
men," Journal of Political Economy , vol. 85 (February 1977). 

8. On the other 'hand, the-^ample includes individuals who changed 
their residences between 1970 arid 1971, Such an opportunity to al- 
ter the labor market conditions one faces through intercity migra- 
tion has no counterpart when the national economic situation is the 
relevant context. This consideration would reduce the magnitude of 
the upward bias discussed in the text (of (the cross-sectional as v 
compare4 "to the cyclical responses), butjnost probably would not A 
eliminate it. It was decided to include individuals who changed 
their residences over the period so as ttt eliminate any selectiv- 
ity bias thfit would result from restricting the sample to those 
who did not attempt to alter their* situation. See Edward Kalachek, 
Donald Larson and Fredrick Raines, "An Invent i^t ion of Dynamic La- 

' bor Supiply Adjustment," unpiAlished working paper prepared for the 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
March 1977, for . an analysis which considers the question of the' 
speed with which labor supply adjustments in work hours are made. 
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positive coefficient. In the entry and exit regr-essions, an increase 
in the iinem^loyjnent -«ate would, other things equal , work to- dc^prease 
the probability of erttering the labor force and/or to increase the 
probability of exiting the labor for.ce, if the discouraged worker effect 
predominates. If the 'additional worker effect is dominant, a riise in 
the unemployment rate would, all else equal, be associated with [an in- 
crease in the probability of entering the labor force and/or a ^ecrease 
in the probability of exiting. the Igibor force. 

» The labor force status of the young men and women in the ^ample is 
summarized in Table 1. In this age group, -male la^^ force pajfticipa- ^ 
tion rj^tes.were one quarter to a third higher than female rates in 1970. 
Women were somewhat mop likely than men to experience unemployment, 
while the incidence of unemployment among blacks was considerably higher 
than among whites. Young women were four times as likely as jouhg men 
to exit from the labor force between 1970 and 1971, and one hklf to 
three fifths as likely to enter the labor force between thos^ two years. 

»THE MODEL . 

The labor force participation decision of an individual/ may be con^ 
ceptualized as one in which, th6 individual and his or her fdmily deter- 
mine the allocation of^each member's time between work in the market and 

various nonmarket activities such as school attendance (investment, in-fw 

■ 9 ^ .■,/'. . 

ture market productivity), home work and leisure.. This decision pro- 
cess involves Comparing the relative advantages of market/ and horaparket 
activities at each point in time. An individual jparticit/ates in the la- 
bor force at. time t if tTie value of his. or her time in uie market, w^, 

exceeds the value of his or her time in nonmarket activities, w *. 
/ / 



9. See, for ^ample, Gary Becker, "A Theory of the Apocatiort of 
Time," The Economic Journal , .foli 75 (September 1965); Jacob 
Mincer, "Labor Force Participation of Married Women: A Study of 
Labor Supply" in H. Gregg Lewis, ed.. Aspects of/ Labor Economics , 
A Conference of the Universities--National Burea^u Committee of Econ- 
omic Research (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Unive|tsity Pr^ss, (1962); 
Reuben dronau, "The Intrafamily Allocation of Jime: The Value of 
the Housewives' i;imes^" American Economic Review , vol. 63 (Septem- 
ber 1973); ind James Heckman, "Shadow Prices, Mai'ket Wages and 
' Labor Supply," Econometrica , vol. 42 (July 1974). 



TABLE 1 

LABOR FORCE STATUS, 1970-71 
(percent) 



/ ' . 'f Whites Blacks 

Males . (n = 1840) Cn = 681) 

Labor Force Status, 1970 

Employed . 75.1 " , ^ 74^.6 

Unemployed 6.3 12.0 

Out of Labor Force 18.6 13.4 



Change in Status, 1970-71 



Entry rate^ 55.7 60.4 

Exit rate^ , 4.8 5.6 

Females . , (n = 2163) (n = 851) 
' ., Labor force. Status, 1970 

> . Employed „ , ■ 54.6 46.2 

Unemployed 6.^ 13.0 



Out of Labor Force ^ 38.7- 40.8 

Change in Status, 19 70-7 1 . ' 

' Entry rate^ 2^.2.- ' 37.5 

' Exit rate^ 20.0 23.4 




20.0 23.4 k 



^rtion of those ilespondents wlv) were out of the labor force 
fng^the 1970 survey week who had Entered by the 1971 suo^ey 
week. 

f s 

^ Proportion of those respondents who were in the labor foce, during 
the 1970 survey week who had exited, by the 1971 survey week. 
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(w * is the shadow price" of time in nonmarket activities when ^ero work 
hours are supplied to the market.) S/he does not participate if is 
less than w *. The tendency of many families to practice sex role spe- 
cialixation* in the allocation of market and noninarket tasks me^ns that 
the same vari%)>les will not necessarily influence the value of w* in 
the same way for mea and women. For example, other things equal, mar- 
riage mayVraise w* for women, but lower it for men. I^t is also impor- . 
tant to poitit out that labor market discrimination on th^ basis of 
race or sex may influence labor supply decisions by lowering w. In 
the context of the labor supply model, individual^ are viewed as pur- 
suing optimizing behavior. However, out compg are not necessarily op- 
timal from a social point of view, since they may reflect a disadv^- 

, 10 •■ X 

taged labor market status for some individuals. 

An individual may change his or her labor force status between 
time t and t+1 if the value of market and/or home time changes. The 
5ffect of a given change in the value of market or home time depends, 
hdwever, on the initial situatiW, that is, the relative magnitudes of 

dnd w^*. For example, supposS over the course of a year a woman 
has an additional child. This is expected to increase the value of 
her nonmarket tilive.. If sl»e was previously in the labor force, will 
she now exit? Not necessarily. If the value of her" market time ini- 
tially greatly exceeded the^aliie of her ^nonmarket time, then it is 
possible tj\at she will remain in the labor force. On the other hand, 
were the .gap between w^ and w^* -smaller, she might exit. Thus^ the 
probability of labor force exit or entry depends on both the initial 
Values of home and market time and On the changes in those values that 
have occurred over the period. , 

While the notions of the value of market time and nonmarket time 
are useful theoretical concepts, it is generally not possible to ob- 
serve directly or measure and w^*. This is obviously the case with 



10. Marianne Ferber ^nd Bonnie Bimbaum, ("The 'New Home Economies': 
Retrospects and Prospects," Journal of Consumer Research , vol. 4 
(June 1977) have criticized l»ousehold decision -^making models for 
their assumption of rationalit^/^d underemphasis of the role (» 
tradition in determining the dlVi§ion of, tasks within the family. 
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respect to the value of nonmarkpt time. The value of market time> in 

the form of the market wage rate, can be pbserved for individuals who 

are <itirrently emplpyed. However, even in this ca^e, it is hot clear 

that the observed wage rate fully rej)resents all aspects of the value 

of market time. The value of an individual's time spent in the market 

depends on the nonpecuniary as well as the pecuniary aspects of his or 

her work. It depends not simply on the current wage, but on the pros- 

'pects for wage growth in the future and the wage penalty associated 

with the labor force iJ^hdrawal in eaph type of work. In addition, if 

an individual becomes unemployed, the alternative opportunities open 

to him or her must also be coi**fc[^red, aiid market conditions must be 

taken into account. • ^ 

Thus it may be t)oth necessary and desirable to represent both w. 

• t 

and w^* by the set of exogenous variables that determine them, rather 
than by their actual values. In this study, labor supply behaviour is^ 
explained by a vector of personal characteristics, including; race, ec|ji- 
cation, potential experience, health, marital status, number of ^depen- 
dents, and net. family assets, and labor market characteristics, includ- 
ing the labor market unemployment rate, the size of 'the local labor 
market and southern resi(kj|^ (Table 2). ^^^^^ 

In the exit regressl||pK job characteristics such as union cover- 
age and occupation~are^ included to represent such factors as th^ non-r 
pecilniary aspects of work, opportunities foi^ wage growth through employ 
ment and the wage penalt^^es for discontinuotls participatioj/.^ However, 
the ability to jocate a job with specif ic^^j^iaracteristicfs may depend, 
on economic conditions in the locality. In addition, job characteris- 
'tics may represent self -select ion as well as environmental tact>K^. 
Thus results are presented both with and without these variables in- 
cluded. . 

In both the entry and exit regressions, the imp&ct of clkjiges 
over the 1970-71 period are. cons|^ered. Changes in some of fne explan- 
atory variables were not considered to be solely causes of cWm^s in 



11. That is, the whole vage distribution must be considered, 
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^ TABLE ^2 

VABIABLE DEFJNITIONS 



Dependent Variables 

ILF Dummy variable equaling one If respondent was In the labor force 
during the 1970 survey week, and zero otherwise^ 

NL Dummy variable equaling one If respondent was in the labor force 

during the 1971 surw^ w.eek (given respondent was out of the Xa\>or 
force at Ihe time of the 1970 survey), and zero otherwise, 

LN . Dummy variab.]^e equaling one if respondent was out of the labor force 
during the 1971 survey week' (given respondent was in the labor force 
at tlje time of the 1970 survey ), and^izero otherwise. 



Explanatory Variables 
RACE 



ED 



Dunrniy vg^riable equa^ng One if respondent Is black, and z;ero other- 
wise ♦ '^^^ . 

Highest grade attained (years) . 



POTEXP Potentla-1 labor market experience - Ag^ ^ Education - 6ix* Experience^ 
Js constrained not. t6y begin befoif^. age lA, - . 

i)e4LTH Dummy variable equaling one if health limits the kind or amount of 
work the respondent can do, and zero otherwise, 

« 

♦ J • 

HSP ^ Dummy variable' equaling One if,%.respondent is married spouse present, 
! and zero otherwise. 



DEPS 



^lumber of dependents, excludiif&/s{)puse. 



ASSET ^ Net family assets ($l,OOOs), 

UNION Dummy variable equaling one if respond^t^s wages are set by collective 
bargaining, and zero* otherwise. * 

'PTM Dummy variable equaling one if ^^tespondent is a professional, 'technical 
• or managerial worker, and zero otherwise, ^ ^ 

i -. ' - " ^ «■ ■ 

SERV Duirany variable equaling one if respondent is a service worker, and 
zero Otherwise, 



UE* Local labor market unemployment rate (annual average) 



SOUTH Dummy variable equaling one if respondent resides in the south, and 
* zero otherwise. 



SIZE 



SlJle of local lab 



or marke t/f(^100,000s). 



6'9 
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tabLe 2 

VARIABLE DEFINITIONS (con'd.) 



CHDEP 
CHMSP 

CHWDS 

CHIH 
CHDH 
UEEIACK 



Change in number of dependents. 



Dummy variable equaling one if respondent changes marital status to 
married spouse present, and zero otherwise. 

..■■/■ 

Dummy variable equaling one if respond.ent chWges marital status 

from married spouse present; to widowed, divpi^ced or separated, gnd 
zero otherwise. 

Ijlummy variable equaling one If respondent's health imp,roves, dnd 
zero otherwise. 

Dummy variable equaling one if respondent's health deteribrates , and 
zero otherwise. ~ " 

Oe x race. * ' , 

1 



\ 



^ 4'' 
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^ the individual's labor force behavior. For example, the masmitude of 

assets might change ^as other family members respond to a chinge in the 
^ individuals behavior. In addition, changes in assets over the period 

may be due to •economic conditions, and thus should be omitted so that " 
the full effect of economic conditions is captured by the unemployment 
* ^ rate variable. The impact of changes in educational attainment over 

^ the period would also be ambiguous as to causation. The focus is upon 

changes in l^alth, marital status and number of dependents/ It may be 
argued that changes in labor force status, marital status and number 
of dej^endents between 19^0^ and 1971 ate all determined simultaneously, 
the assumption made here is that changes in marital status and nunfber 
of d6pehdents are determined prior to the change in labor force behav--. 
ior. This mejans that these variables will be uncorrelated with thct 
* error term so that unbialfed parameter estimates may be obtained with 

• ordinary least squares. However, in this case alsb^ the regr^sion ^ 
^ results are presented with and without these variables included. . . 

. EMPIRICAL RESULT^ ' 

•V . The regression results obtained .using ordinary least squares are 

' ' ' \ 12 

^ ' shown dn TableN^JFor young men and Ta^bl* 4 for young ^©men. The rel->^ 

atively adjust^"Tt^s for the regressions are characteristic of 

cross-sectional studies, particularly in the case of binajry debendent 

variables. In addytio^^small sample size is a problem in the^ case 

of the Jhale entry vewffBkon. * 

The strongest r)M|ts for the unemployment rate are found in the 

labor force participa^^Hbegressions (equation 1). The coefficient 

on the unemployment variable is negative and significant in the female 

regression and negative and larger than its standard error in th^ male 

regression. The inclusion of a racia^ interaction term in equation 2 

suggests that net discouragement is greater among blacks than whites 
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(al^though tne racial differencV is not significant in the case of 

mafes). 'Other things equal, a \ne percentage point rise in the labor 

Ukarket unemployment rate would result in ^ decrease of 1.06 percentage 

^ — " ' — '• ' , " ' ■ '' 1 ' : ' 

12. Considerations of time precluded experimentation with the mare 
appropriate logit*br probit specifications. 

' " ■ * \ ■ -"^ • ■ 
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TABLE s3 , 
lUICRtSSION lOISULTS^ YOUNG hEN 
(Standard Ertors) 



Explanatory. Variables 

Personal 

Characteristics (1970) 

POTEXP 
HEALTH 
MSP 

d;£ps 
asset 

Job Cliarac teristics 
<1970) ^ 

UNION 
SEKV 



Participation (ILF) 




Entry 


(m.) J 




Exit (L.\) 




(1) 


02) 




(3) 


(4) 






(6) 


/ 7 \ 


0 . 039 46^ 
(0.01807) 


0.05564 . 
(0.04351) 


-0.01521 
(0.07053) 


-0.02234 
. (0.0 7178.) 


0.02142^. 
(0.01262) 


0 
(0 


.025292^ 
.01272)^^^ 


^02485*^ 
(J|)1279) 


0.00212 • 
(0.004 59) 


0.00211 
(0.00^59) 


0 
(0 


.01271 
.01974) 


0.01462 
(0.02007) 


-0.00519 

(o.on?t5) 


-0 
(0 


.0043:S 
00333) 


^1)04 03 
1^^00334) 


0.03386^' 
(0.0044 2) ^ 


0.05388^ ' 
(0.00443) 


0 
(0 


0^3977^ 
01956) 


0.04192^ 
(0.01968) 


-0.01285"^ 
(0.00298) 


-0 
(0 


01271^ 
00 300) 


-0.01226^ 
(O.X)0304) 


-0;03878 
(0.02614) 


-0.0 3891 
(0.02615) 


0. 


04885 0.20517 
10153>-'*»,{o.L6733) 


-0.00100 
.'(0.0194'i) 


0 
(0 


OOOll 
0194A) 


b. 00328 
(6.03198) 


.0. 13631^ 
(0.01967) 


0.13624^ 
(0.01967) 


I 


2/. 5 70? 
14469) 


. 0.24661^ 
(0.14755) 


-0.01885 
(0.01270) 


-0 
(0 


01824 
01273) 


-0.02392^ 
(0.01410) 


6.00919 
(0.01052). 


0/009.»6 / 
(0.01052)/ 


. (0, 


00383 
12046) 


-0.00444' 
((T. 12138) 


0.00184 
(0.00667) 


0 

(0. 


00206 
00667) 


-0.00062 % 
(0.00751) 


0.00125 
(0.00095) 


0.00126 . 
(0.00093) 


-0, 
(0, 


01227 
QU79) 


-0.01181 
(0.01182) 


-0.00020 
(0.00058) 


-0.00020 
(0.00058), 


-0.00022 
(0.00058) 



-0.01872 
(0.01196) 

-0.00841 ' 
(0.01579). 

-0.03349^ 
(0.01844) 



-0.01638 
(0.01201) 

-0.00902 
(0.01579) 

-0.03426*^ 
*(0.018/i3) 
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TABLE 3- 

REGRESSION RESULTS: YOUNG MEN 
(continueSO 



ExpldnAtory Variables 



Participation (ILF) 



(1) 



(2) 



Entry (NL) 
(3) (A) 



(5) 



Exit (LN) 
(6) 



(7) 



1 

Labor Market 








» 








1 


Characteristics (1970) 
















' ( - 


tt 


-0 »005^5 


-0 .00*»«4 1 


0 .0029o 


0 .00157 


-0 . 00212 


-0 . 


00183 


-0.00180 










VU.Ul^M If 






\j\jc. Jyj } 


. t *♦ T ^ 


SOUTH 


-O.OA592^ 


-0.04558^ 


0.10A41 


6.09188 


-^0.02519^ 


-0. 


02816^ 


-0.02674** 




(0.01763) 


(0.01766) 


(0.06355) 


(0 06A90) 


(0 01223) 


(0 


012A1) 


(0.0124^) 


Size 


(J. 000 15 


0.00015 


0.00113 


0.00113 


0.00028 


0. 


00029 


0.00028 




(0.00070) 


(0.00070) 


(0,00250) 

< 


(0.00251> 


(0.00049) 


(0. 


00049) 


(0.00049) 


Changes (1970-71) 


















^CHDEP ' 








0.06159 








-O.^W678 










IO.OA716) 








.(0 .00811) 


CH>'SP 








^.056A1 








~0. 04286^ 










(0. 11*789) 








(0.01708) 


cmvDS / 








(n.a.) 








0.01697 
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(0.03744) 


cHm. 
















-a.00J20 








< 


- (0.2O2(>6) 








(0.03920) 


CHDK* 

;/ 








-0.03670 








0.01539 








(0. 14002) 








(0.02612) 


In rat Lion 






















-0.00 nt) 




' # 












t 


(0.007"jK) 












t ■ 










f u> 










t. 
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RRdRHSSION RESULTS: ^ yoUNC; fO 
(continued) 



.Explanatory Variables 



Constant Tt>rm 
,2 . 



Participation (ILK) 



Entry, (m.) 



Adjusted R 
F-iJtatistlc 
Observations 





(1) 

#.71350 

0.107 
29.86A 
2398 



(2) 

0.90821 
0. 107 
27. 154 . 
2 398 



(3) 

0. 3I4<^0 
0.018 
I.6A9 
353 



(4) 

. 0.29625 
0.016 
'1.418 

353 



(5) 

0. 16322 
0.021 
4. 745 
1717 



Exit (LiN) 
(6) 

,0,16021 
A 0,02 3 
\,077 

1717 



(7) 

0.16^79 
0.025 
"3.413 
1717 



n,a, not applicable. 
^ Significant at the I*# level on^a two-tailed test 
^ Sijjnificant at the 5* level on V two-tailed test, 
^ Si;;nif ic.int at tht- iO% level on a two-tailed test' 
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Explanatory VaViables 
♦ 

Personal 

Characterlstlcli (1970) 

,BACE 

POTEXP 
HEALTH 

MSP , 

DEPS 

ASSPJ 

Job Characteristics 
(1970) 

^ PTO 

siiir; 



TArtLE 4. REGRESSION RESULTS: YOUNG WOMEN 
(Standard Errors) 



Parjticipatdon 
(i) 



0.03069 
(0.02284) 

0.05843* 
(0.00593) 

0.03955* 
(0.005.73) 

--0.08587^ 
(0.04299) 

-0. 11671* 
.(0.02202) 

-0.08592* 
(0.01202) 

--0.00044 
(0.00085) 



(ILf) 
(2) 



0. 

Xo. 

0. 
(0. 

0. 
(0. 

-0. 

(0. 

-0» 
(0. 

-0. 
(0. 

-0. 
(0. 



16132" 
05738) 

058/;8* 
00592) 

03986* 
00572) 

08572^ 
04295) 

11820* 
O22'0O) 

08687* 
01202) 

00049 
00085) 



Entry (NL) 
(3) 



0.09267 
(0.03535) 

0.01737^ 
(0.008ip0) 

-0.01873^ 
(0.00938) 

0.00403 
(0.05908) 




(A) 



' 0.07999 . 
(0.03583)y 

0.01687] 
(0.00878] 

-0.01840 
(0.00941) 

••0;08598 
^0,09863) 

*-0» 05466 
(0.03911) 

-0.01214 
(0.01846) 

-0.00140 
(0.00120) 
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(5) 



0.01748 
(0.02502) 

-0.03738* 
(0.00702) 

0.02337* 
00614) 

0,08238 
(0.05179) 

0.06078* 
(0.02330) 

0.03505*^ 
(0.01421) 

0.00145 
(0.00099) 




4. 



Exit (LN) 
(6) ' 



0.02683 
(0.02508) 

-0.03760* 
(0.00776) . 

-0.022390* 
(0.00615) 

0.07335 
(0.05160) 

1t.061464* 
To. 02319) 

' 0.03245^ 
(0.01416) 

0.00142 
(0,00099) 



-0.08794 
(0.02697) 

0.04882 
(0.03489) 

n.or.f./o^ 
(0.02818) 



(7) 



0.01933 . 
(.0.02507) 

-0.03309* 
(0*0077X) 

-0.02429* 
(0. 00610) 

0.02752 
(0.0783^) 

0.07437* 
(0.02477), 

0.05217 
(0.01445) 

* 0.00108 
(Ot 00098) 



--O'. 09249** 
(0.02655) 

0.03445 
(0.03443) 

0.06266^ 
(0.02788) 
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TABLE 4. 



REGRESSION RESUL' 
(continued) 



YOUNG WOMEN 



Explanatory Variables Participation (ILF) 



(1) 



Labor Market 

• Characteristics (1970) 




-0.0 



1994*" 



SOUTH 



SIZE 

Changes (1970-71) 
CHDEP 

. CHMSP 

CH\^S 

CHIH 

CHDH 



(0.00554) 

-0.01840 ' 
(0.02199) 

-0.00030 
(0.00090) 



(2) 



-0.01061 
(0.00669)^ 

-0.01540 
(0.02200) 

-0.00035 
(0.00090) 



Entry (NL) 



(3) 



0.00149 
(0.00812) 

0.02019 
(0.03462) 

-0. 00108 
(0.00146) 



(4) 



-0.00041 
(0.00808) 

<P 0.02998 
• (0.03459) 

-O.OOllO 
(0.00146) 



-0.01345 
(0.02708) 

0^.04273 
(0.05953) 

0.39492*^ 
(0.09321) 



(5) 
\ 



-0.00051 
(0.00635) 

'-0.00277 
(0.^2384) 

0.00031 
(0.00094) 



0.14653 
,(0.11880) 



0.01511 % 
(0^07181) 



Exit (LN) 
(6) 



-0.01379 
(0.02401) 



(7) 



0.00050 -0.0? 
(0.000634) (O.Otffi 



-0.0 139 
(0.02363) 



0.00046 
(0.00094 



0.00075 
0.00094) 



0.09690 
(0.01791) 

0.14225^ 
(0.03205) 

-0.08668 
(0.06392) 

0.09977 
(0.10148) 

0.058U 
(0.05317). 



Interaction 
. UURACE 



-0.02866 
(0. 01155) 



|er|c 
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TABLE 4. REGRESSION RESULTS: YOUNG WOMEN 
(continued) 



Explanatory Variables Participation (ILF) 



Entry (NL) 



Constant Term 
2 

Adjusted R 

F-Stati»t^lc 

Obaervijll^Qns 

■ 9 « 



(1) 

0*00595 
' 0.085 
24.390 
2506 



(2) 
-0.03855 
0.087 
22.778 
2506 



(3) 
0.16746 
0.0.44 
5.485 



0.17693 

0.060 

5^103 



971 



971 



Significant a 
v'.Signif icant a 



the 1 percent level on a two-tailed teat. 
: the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



■ (5) 
0.66660 
0.027 
5.321 
1531 



Exit (LN) 

(6) 
0.66235 
0.037 
5.576 
1531 



(7) 
0.57968 
0.068 
7!225 
1531 



Significant a: the. 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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points in the participation probability of white youn^ women- a'nd 3.92 
. peycejitage points in the participation probability of black young wo- 
men. Among males,, the effects are smaller. An increase of one percent- 
age point in ,the unemployment rate would reduce the participation prob- 
abilityB^^4S percentage points for whites and .76 percentage points 



for blaJfrrj . / I 

No evidence of a significant net effect of the unemployment rate 
on entry or exit probabilities is obtained. (These findings were not 
altered by the^ inclusion of a racial interaction term.) Unfortunately, 
since the regression coefficient measures the net effect of the unem- 
ployment rate, it is not possible to|tnfer anything regarding the magni- 
Voides of the additional and discouraged worker effects taken separately. 
However, it seems reasonable to suppose that these findings suppott our 
expectation of a Larger impact of the unemployment rate on the long- 
term labor supply adjustments estimated in the participation regres- 
sions than on the shorter-term adjustments estimated in the entry and 
e,xit regressions. 

The regression results shed light on a numbe:kof other factors in- 
fluencing young people's labor supply decisions. -:^t the mean unemploy- 
ment tate, blacks have a higher probability of participating in the la- 
bor force than their White counterparts. However, while black females 
are more likely^to enter the labor fqipce than their white counterparts, 
black males have a higher probability ofv^xitin^han whites. This 
suggests /that the racial differential in participation probabilities 
amdng males woulcl be narrowed or even reverse^ as the cohort ages, 

While the piarticipation gap among females would be widened. (This ac- 

\ ' f 13 

cords with cl^oss-sect'ional data on labor force participation by race*) 

The regression results bear out our expectation that, given the 
currertt division of labor by sex in many families, demographic factors 
aff.eQt malje axid female part it ipationidifferentl^^Marriage is strong- 
ly positively correlated witRTBTfe^pi^ Additional depend^- 
ents tend also to be positively rel/ted to participation. (The lack 
— If^ 

13.. Employment and Training Report of the President (Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office, 1976), pp. 217-216 r ' 
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of statistical significance of DEPS and GHDEP, as well as the^ occa- 
sional inconsistent signs of the former are probably due to their 
colinearity,ji^?(th marital status. j\ Among females, marriage and addi- 
tional dependents are strongly negatively related to participation* 
Marital^ dissolution over the. period is a strong predictor of labor 
force entry (equation 4) • 

Such demographic variables appear to be an important factor in the 
large sex difference in exit rates foi; this age group that was noted 
earlier* Among females, other things equal, remaining or becoming 
married (spouse presen*t) during the period is positively associated with 
the probability of exiting the labor force* Similarly the presence 
of dependents and increases in <#he number of dependents over the per- 
iod contributed to an increase iiv the exit rate, all elseHequal* How- 
ever, after controlling for the impact of such factors, variables correr 
lated with market opportunities such as education, potential experience, 
union coverage and occupation are also important. This suggests that 
narrowing sex differences in market oppprtunities might reduce sex dif- 
ferences in labor supply behavior* 

y 

t 

CONCLUSION 

This paper used data from the National Longitudinal Surveys to ex- 
jgniufi. the relationship between local area unemployment rates and the 
labor supply behavior of youth aged eighteen to twenty-four in 1970* 
The net effect of the unemployment rate on the probability of labor 
force participation in 1970 was found to be negative* Net discourage- 
ment appeared to be greater among young women than among youivg^en, and 
to be larger among blacks than among whites. Since local labor market 
unemployment rates tend to be correlated over time, the coefficient on 
the unemployment rate variable in the partflcipatiort regressions was 
held to aj^proximate a long-term supply response to persistent inter- 
city diffferencesT*^^e net impact of \he unemployment rate on labor 
supply adjustments over a one-year period was also examined* No signif- 
icant effect of the unemployment rate on the probability of labor force 
entry or exit between 1970 and 1971 was obtained. 



The possibilit;v that .these findings are an artifact of the partic- 

' 14 
ular time period inyestigated cannot be dismissed. In part;J^cular, it 

would be interesting to confirm these results for a period when the na- 
tional unemployment rate was above 4.9%,^^ '^he average for 1970 How- 
ever, we may tentatively conclude that these findings are consistent 
with the notion that there exist considerable transactions costs of 
moving into and out of" the. labor force and that the impact of the un-^ 
employment rate on the long-term detenpination of labor supply exceeds 
its impact on short-term adjustments over a one'-year period. This in 
turn leads us to expect that the net effect of the ups and downs of the 
business cycle on the labor force partici]^tion of youth would not be 
very great. However, prolonged periods of high unemployment could pro-' 
duce ijet discouragement for lihis age group^ At the level of the local 
labor marHet our resists suggest the efficacy and importance of poli-, 
cies* designed to stimulate aggregate delnand irt' depressed labor markets 




_ . = 4- 

14, Stanley Stephenson, Jr. ("The Transition from School to Work ofy\ 
Young Men," unpublished working paper, December 1977) found no^ 
teal impact of last year's labor market unemployment rate on 
young men's school enrollment and labor force participation prob- 
.abilities- for the years 1967 and 1969. 

Employment and Training Report of the President , p. 211, 



FAMILY STATUS AND LABOR POKCB PATTERNS 
' - ■ By: Martha S. Hill 

'i 

. , . . ABSTRACT 

" * ■ * . » 

Shifts in both parental and own living arrangements among youth 
and young adults are analysed in terms of their effects on the labor^ 
supply of these groups/ A general theoreticfil model-^of household 
utility maximization based on the youth's evaluation o^ household 
member preferences is applied to a sample of noninsTtitutional indi- 
vidi^ls aged sixteen to twe|4ty-four in 1975 who were classified as*^ 
a'chiiH of the household head of a Panel Study of Income Dynamics' 
(PSID) family in 1968 using Multiplp^ Classification Analysis (MCA) • 
The results indicate that there is a strong correlation between liv- 
ing arrangements and labor supply as measured by employment ^.ncidence 
and mean hours worked with young people living alone supplying sig- 
nificantly more. labor than those still living in parental households. 
Males livingf away from parents but not alone have greater labor sup- 
ply than their female counterparts 4 Black- males are the only survey 
group whose^ labor supply is at all -affected by parental living arrange- 
ments and they are affected negativply in terms of inciderfcfe arid hours 
of work. However, a more reliable Purvey instrument , on living, arranger- 
merits and labor supply to betj^er be able to dis*|rn the interrelation- 
ships and the direction of causality is clearly*eeded. 



INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there Htf/e been substantia^/ shifts in the family 
status of American youth, bot^i in terms of their own living arrange- 
ments and the living arrangements of their J)arents.' Siijce householcl 
structure is fundamentally associated with life style, these shifts, 
no doubt, have implications for many facets of the lives of American 
youth. This paper will explore one such facet-^labor supply. It will 
concentrate on tlie major types of changes in household structure af- 
fetting youth and^he associated changes^ their labor force behavior. 
It will also discus^ implications of thislanalysis and the needs for . 
further research. 

Trends in Living Arrangements 

I ^ Over, the last decade and a half, the size of American household^ 
has been steadily declining. The average number of. persons per house- 
hol^i has ^decreased from 3.33 in 1960, to 3,14 in 1970, 2.94 in 1975, 



^ ?9 \ 

and 2.86 in 1977»^ "Hie major factors contributing to this decline have 
been shifts toward one-person households and one-parent households com- 
bined with falling fertility rates. Given the subject matter of this 
paper, aspects of these factors which are-most relevant to youth will 
be examined here. . . 

Recent years have seen an increasing tendency toward independent 
living by young adults who are postponing marriage. The percent of 
young adults aged eighteen to twenty-four who'were yet to marry has ris- 
en\ steadily since 1960. And as the proportion of young adults remaining 
single has increased, so too has the tendency of these persons to estab- 
lish their own households. This trend has contributed to the 40% in- 
crease from 1970 to 1976 in the proportion of all households consisting ) 

. 3 ' . s ' 

of one person. 

^ Another factor in the changing family statu^ of young adults has 
been declining 'fertility. The number of children ever born per 1,000 
women in t'he agp ranges fifteen to nineteen and, twenty to twenty-^four 
in 1975 were half of what they were in 1960. These changes iare not en- 

■/ 

tirely the result of the trend toward remaining single. Among ever-mar- 
ried women in these age ranges, the percent who were childless rose 
substantially between 1960 and 1975, with the percent of ever-married 
women agod twenty to twenty-four who were childless increasing from 
*24.2 to 42.8.^ ' ^ ' 

At the same time that' these changes have been taking place, there 
has been a growing trend toward one^parent households. From 1960 to 
1976-, the proportion of children under age eighteen living with both 
parents fell from 87.5% to 80.0%, with most of this change due to a rise 

1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Curreijit Population B^orts , Series p/20. 
No. 313, September 1977. ' ^ \ 

2. U.S. Bureau of thp Ceawis, Current Population Reports , Series P-30, 
No. 292, March 1976, TaH4^ 7. 

3. Paul C. Click and Arthur J/SNorton, Population Bulletin: Marrying , 
Divorcing, and Living aogethV in the U.S. Today (Washington, D.j^T: 
Population Reference Bi^tt^aj^y p. 31. 

4. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series 
No'. 292,' March 1976, Table 4. , . 
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in the proportion of children living with their mothers^ ohly.^ *'*Black 
chij.dren have been particularly affecte'd by the growth of one-parent 
households, with the proportion of black cbildren under age eighteen 
living with both parents falling from.71% in 1965^ to 50% ,in 1976^.^ - 
Greater marital disruption has been tjhe mSjbr contributor to the 
growth i;i one-parent houseli6lds.^ Divorce rates have increased sub- 
stantially 'Since 1960, and desertions have been on \thi^ rise in recent 
years. ^ But rising illegitimacy rates hav^ aisb^been a priijiary contrib 
utor* tn the past twenty-five years the iilegi^imacy rate has more 
than doubled, from 4 per 100 live births to 10 per 100 liye births, 

with about 80% of illegitiwrfte births now being attributable to women 

9 A' > ' ' * 

under age twenty- five. /These trends have rje^ulted in greater propor- 
tions of young adults coming from "broken homes" and living unmarried 
with chilJren of their iwn. 

* In sum, recent years have seen young adults shif^ng away from 
jnartiage |*ith childrefi^ toward more i-ndependent living, /either alone or 
with children, and an incre^e in the jr probafbility oy havinj^. lived 
with on6 parenlfi J^,!/ sometimev with this probability likely to in- 
crease even more iivthe future. ' ^ » 

Related Literature 

Studies of the effects, of family status and living arrangements 
of youth •on their labor forte behavior are few and far between. Bow^n 
and Finegan, iji ^heir epic^ 1969* vplume on labor force participation. 




"^5. Click *and Norton, op> cit > ; p. 28. 

6. ^ Brofenbrenner, Urie, 'JThe Chartging Ani^srican Family/^ The American 
^der^list , February TrajJVp- 9. . ^ '~ 

?• /Glick and Norton, op. cit.,^>**28. . " ^ 

8?^'ftrofenbrenner, op. cit ,, p. 8. ^ ^ 

9, BrofeA^renner, op. cit., p. 8. ^ ^. 

0 . Br©fenbi!*enner (p . .8) states that the trend toward one -parent house^ 
^ ^ holds has been most rapid for children under six. And Click and 
Norton (19^7) predict that as many as 45% of all children bom in 
1977 i^ill ^live for a period of at least several months as members 
of a one-jftirent family^/ (p. ?9) . ^ . 
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pouch on this subject.^^ They analyze ^he cross-s^tional effects; of 
the presence of both parents on labor supply of never-married children 
• , aged f^rteen to seventeen and the crbss-sectional effects of marriage 
on the labor force behavior of eighteen to twenty-four year-ol^,,4Rftles . 
°* They find a positive effect of own marriage on the labor force partici- 
pation rates oY eighteen to twenty-^our year-old males, whether or not 
they were enrolled in school, and a generally negative effect of the 
pi^sencp of both parents o^^the labor force participation of the four-t 
* ' teen to seventeen year-olds^^^ These effects emerged even with con- 
trols for economic circumstances and other demographic characteristics. 
Thus, their work suggests tl;^t family status and living arrangements 
of youth do exert independent effects on their labor forcA behavior . 

There are, however, many problems with this analysis. To begin 
with, the effects of coming fr^m a broken home are examined 'only for 
very young Adults :(aged 'fourteen to seventeen) living |n the parental 
home. TheL effe(*ts may not be general iz«ble to all young adults. 

Effeits of own living arrangements receive oiifly cursoty treatment 
throrigh the analysis of the effects of marital status. And a major 
subgrou^f young adults is not included in this analysis— eighteen 
to tw^nty^four year-old females. Additionally,^ labor force behavior 
is primarily measured in terms of labor force participation rates; 
hour§ worked are not analyzed in detail. One of their findings sug- 
gests that this could, indeed, be a major omission. When they do.' 
look at both hours forked and lacbor force participation rates, they 
find that among males afed eighteen to twenty-four enrolled in school, 
those who are marrie€- registere^d higher labor, force u^a^ipation rates 
but fewer hours worked than did thos^.who were single and* living at 

ihome. • . ' 

Consequently, this anfilysxs leaves many questions concerning ef- 
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wn viim n RnwPTi aTid Aldrich T. Finegan." The Economics of Labor 
Ki^Participation (Princeton: Ptincetoi^. University Press, 1969), 

EffJSI of presence of .both parents varied by 5e\ school enrol- 
lment. Of.i»t>e ^urteen to seventeen year-olds in school, the ef- 
fect was inore strongly negative for females than males. .Of the 
fourteen to seventeen. year-olds not in school, the effect was quite 
large and Negative for males but nonexistent for females. 
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fec^s .of family status and living arrangements on laftor force ^havior 
unansyepred . To boot, it is a cross-sectional analysis, looking at dif- . 
ferences across indiv^alSj, If characteristics associij,ted with* tiiie 
likelihood of an individual falling into a particular category of fam- 
ily status ^are not adequately control lefl, then the findings of such an-^ 
alysis can be misleading. • • 

Duncan, Fe^therman, and Duncan (1972) touch 'on effects of parental 
family stability with-xespect to something closely related to labor ' 

force behavior- -socioeconomic status of the current occup-ation. - 

Their work suggests that coming from a parental family with both par- 
ents present versus from a female-headed parental family has a small 



positive effect on the occupational status of twenty-five to sixtfy-four 
year-^ld males, iridependent of other socioeconomic background factors • 
Ai^though the a«ge-grohp analyzed has already passed the young adult 
staged this effect could, at least* in part, be th? result of differ- 
ential labor force behavior during youth. 

• Work with the. Fames ^ panels of young men and women suggests that 
changes in marital -status affect the labor supply decisions^ of young 
males"^^ femiOes in different ways. Kohen and Fames (1971) find 
that over a two-year period there was'no substantial efflct of a change 
in marital ^atus on laboj^-Sww participation rates' of young men.^"* 
Roderick and Kohen (19730 find substantial effects of changes in mari- 
tal status over a twb-year period on the labor force participation of 
young women; oyer the observation, period young women who married were 
much more Ij-l^e^y ttlan tho$e who did not marry to decrease their labor, 
force participation, and white woiffen whotdiv9rced vere more' likely than 



13. " 0;D. Chancan, D.L* Featherman, and B. Duncan. Socioeconomic Back- 

ground and Achievements (New York-: Seminar Pre^s, 1972)7 

14. Andrew" I. Kohen arid Herberts. Fames. .Career Thresholds: A Long- 
ituJinal -Study q^-tke^ Educational and Labor Mthrket ExperieVice of 
Male Youth , Vol'. 3 (Goluinbus, Ohio : tenter for Human Resource Re 
search; The Ohio State Unive/sity, 1971), piS;.r.58-4J[ . 
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others to increase their participation ♦ These arialj^s, however,: 
cflpc^ntrated only on .^parital status rather, than the wider range of ' 
possible living arrangements, and they omit many potentially relevant ' 
controls, such as number of own chilaren and socioeconomic background* 
The above literature on. family status and labor force patterffs of 
youth treats the relationship as oner^sty, with, changes in family sta^ 
tus affecting labor supply but not the reverse ♦ With some types of 
changes in family status, such a3 parental divorce, this seems a plaus- 
ible approach. However, it i? not* entirely satisfactory for many' oth- 
er types of changed in family status. Ch^ges in the young adult's 

. own living arrangements are^ probably interrelated with labor supply in 
a more complex fashion, affecting the labor supply decision but also . 
being affected by it. A sufficiently high amount of earnings may be 
required for some to afford living alone or with a spouse. This argues 
for analyzing the relationship between own living arrangement and la- 
bor supply in a simultaneous framework. . Given tHe const ra.ints of pres- 

\.4ht data sources tjiis currently can IJe accomplished only with the use 
of statistical te^hnifptes such as two-stage least squares. 
• 'This methW was used by Hilf (1977) in studying the interrelation 



betweeil youth^ s decisions to split off from their parents, marry, at- 

16 " ^ 

tend school, and* work full time. In this study Hill found strong 
positive correlations between working full, time and both spiitting-off 
and marriage for males. and weak comjlationsjjfetween working full tirae„ 
and* these other actions for females. The "tij^^^^^rtTage least squares an- 
aljwis of th? interrelations.,, however, proved unsatisfactory. This 
work' failed to yield clear implications, in part because of the prob- 
lems associated with' tb^ use of this technique with behavioral models 
for usingl^crodata. two-stage^ least squares, in effect, employs in- 
• strgmental Wifbles. to alleviate the problem of correlation between 



i^^r^ssors and^fe e^^^ term. As pointed out by Wonnacott^ and Wonna- 

K^-i&^f^r ^^^^'^^-^"'^ ^- ^o^g"- Years for Decision i A^Lon^ 

itudifiil^Sndy of the Educational | and Labftr Marke t Expedience of 
Young Woiiien , (fcolumbus, Oh io; Cel:er for Human Resource Research, 
The Ohio State University, 1973), pp. 2V27. ^ . , 

16 Martha S.' Hill, "The Decisioiy^by Young Adults to Split -off from 
« Their Parents' Households,". PhD disse^f-tation. University of Mich- 
\, igan 1977. * . 
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cbtt (1970), an effective. instrumental. .variable must be both highly cor- 
related wi^ th$ regres60r causing the problem and not directly an ex- 

planation of the dependent variable '(and^thus not correlated with its 

17 ' * \ . ; ' 

ertor term)\ The task of finding such instruihental variables in be- 

hav^ral Inodels using micro(data is "awesome. -'It is difficult to find a 

measured variable which satisfies onertf thp two teflu^r^ents, much less 

both. At; the individual level, vSiriaKleS which ^JFfeJ^t l)ne>^cisxon "in 

an interrelated decision matrix may plausibly^affa.ct tWP othef d'ecisions 

as well. Alsb, microdata, do not yield the"high.:c6rr^lations beliSten var 
i^ables which are characteristic o^ aggregate data. 

This argues ^r collecting data which specifl'cally ask indiAAiduals 
about the interrelation between such decisions as labor supply and own. 
liviM arrangement. Such data^ are ndt currently available. Thus, al- 
though recognizing the inadequacies of a.ohe-wa})| analysis of the rela- 
tionship, this paper will be confined to that ai^roach. 




Currently, t^ejrt^/iS no well.-developed theory on the labor supply re 
sponses of young adults to changes in family status. HoWever, recent de 
velopraents in the theory of the labor supply decisions of married women 
address sopie effects of changing household structure on labor supply. 
Therefore, this section will attempt to draw upon aspects of these de- 
velopments vhich are applicable t^J^outh. 

Recent_mpdels of the Ifebor supply decisions of married women, such' 
as those of Becker, Willis; ^"-Qronau, jjnd Gramm are based on the 
notion that a wife's labor supply is determined in conjunction 'with ^pth- 
^ er househOld-jr^lated decision^.n the process of maximizing household 



17. R. Wonnacott and T. Wonnacott, Econometrics (New York: J. Wiley, 

^ 1970), pp. 150-60. : ^ 
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18. Gary S. Beckef, "A Theory nf the Alloc^ioh of Time," EcQnpmic • . 
Journal tSeptegiber 1965), pp. 493-517. 

19. Robert J. Willis, "A New Approach to the Economic Theory of Fertil- 
ity Behavior," Joii£nal__ofP^ 1973), 
pp. S14-S64.. ~ ~* • . 

20. Reubea Gronau, "The Effect of <:hildren on the Housewife's Value 
of Time," JoUrnal ot Political Economy (March/ April 1973, 

pp. S168-S199. ~ ' ^ 

•21. Wendy^ Lee Granrn, • "Household Utility Maximization and the Working 
* Wifrf," American Economic Review (March 1975)', pp. 90-100. 
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utility. Household Utility is a Wction of commodities^ produced by . ; 
the household by combining goods plrcliased in the market with the home 
time inputs of the household membefs. The "nature of the utility func- 
tion is determined by the preferences of all household members as eval- 
uated by the husband and wife/ who maj^e the household decisions. The 
nature of the household production "function is determined by the state 
: of the househx)ld's technology, just as a firm's production function is 
determined by the state of available production technology. maxi- 
mizing the household. utilijt;^ function, household members are /Constrained 
by household income and their time, which can be allocated Utveen mar. 
ket uses .and home uses. In applying this model to married' women, econ- 
omists have I standardly treated the income of household members other 
than the wife as exogenous ly determined anS assumed that the home time 
of members other than the wife is unproductive. From these assumptions, 
economists, have been able to draw implications concerning the reserva- 
wage of ao married woman and consequently her labor supply. The 
ration wa&i is defined as the minimum wage a person must l)e able 
toV^'ain in tS^market' which makes it worthwhile to take a job. M^th- 

iMtically this can be expressed as the ratio of the marginal utility 
Ifeduct of home time to the marginal utility product of income in terms' 
of/jiarket goods, evalua^d at zero hours of market work. When the 
wife's reservation wage is less than or equal to her market wage, then 
household. utility is maximized .by Jle|fWorking in the labor market. 
CeteHe paHbua , facto'rs which inci-|&e >he marginal utility product of 
her home time decrease her'^ikelihood '6f working in the labor market, 
whereas factors which increase" the marginal utility product df market 
•goods inc^easp.lthe likelihood of her wotkirig in tl?e labor market. ^ 

^me insight into the labor supply decisions of young adult s'may 
'be'gained by adapting,, this gej^tl framework. In this model, the young 
:adult will be assumed to maXim^e a' utility function as fie or 'she per- 
ceives it. Unlike the model for married women, this utility function ^ 
is a/sumed to be based on t^e individual's evaluaticJn of the preferences 
of /e household iiemVrs rather than on ihe parents' evaluation. ^ Since 
pvents and their children who artf in transition to adulthood are likely 
toMve differentTsets'of preferences , the young adult',s evaluat^i^ of 
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parents' preferences would no doubt differ from their actual preferences. 
Thus, the utility function being maximized by a young adult in his/her 
parents' household is not necessarily identical to the parents' household 
utility function. 

The young adult's utility function is assumed to depend on the house 
hold production of commodities, Z, which in turn are a function of time 
and market inputs of the household members. Both the young adult's age,- 
a, and living arrangemejrit , LA, will be assumed to affect the household 
production technology. The lining arrangement will also be assuftied to • 
affect the amount of time and goods inputs of t^je other household mem- 
bers,' which the .young adult takes as given but are subject to exogenous, 
change. In maximizing his or her utility function, *the young adult is 
constrained by both own income and time, with time to be allocated be- 
tween market and home uses. • 

This problem^^ be stated as; - 
(1) Maximize U(Z) • * 

subject to; Z = g(X., H . , Xo , Ho, a? LA) 

"^^iCT-H.) + M - p.X. =0 n 

• • J ^ ■ % . ... 

T.-H. kO • 

11 . , 

^ - * * . • ^ • ■ .> 

where is market goods purchased by the ^oung ^duj^t * • 

H^ iS home time input of the young adult, 

Xo is market goods purchased by "other household members,. 

* Ho is home time input o£^,:the other household members, 

(D^ is the young adult's marker^ge^^ 

IS total time of the young adult, ' /\^r ^ 

' M IS nonlabor incpme of th^ young adult, \ s 

^P. is the vector of prices. 

The living arranf^ent of a yOung adult can undergo many changes* 
HerQ we will concentrate on five major types of changes: (1) the move- 
ment out of the parental haiisehold to a one-person household; (2) the 
mov^ent, instead, to a married household; (3) the movement to a married 
hou^Qhold wfth children; (4) the movement to an unmarried household with 
ch|tf|pc!ji, and (5) the loss of one of two parents. Each of these changes 
inVdives the lo^s and in some cases the gain of htt|ffehold membprs, so 
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each affects the amount pf % and H© in the household and thejiousehold4's 
/production technology. 

In the case of movement out of^he parental household to^a bne-per- 
son household, the young adult telids to un4ergo a loss of both .4t)ie. mar- 
ket goods and time of the other members of the parental househc^d, pre- 

• Tdomjlnantly of the parents. Anct^ no doubt, the household's technology 
changes. Movement out of a family to live alone places greater reliance 
of the young adult on" his or her market work to pro^de market goods 
and greater reliance on own home time to produce household character- 
istics. However, since certain market goods, such as food, clothing, 

..and- shelter, are necessary for survival, it seems likely that the young 
adult' would reach a new equilibrium in the one-person household that en- 
tailed, at .zero hours of market work, a higher marginal utility product 
of market^oods relative to the marginal utility product of home .time 
than in the parental household. If so, this would mean a lower reser- 
vation wage and consequently' a greater likelihood of working. 

In the case of moveifeii^jl'out of the parental household to live with 
a spouse, the situation is further complicited by the addition/bfn^noth- 
er adult. If the spouse decide's to specialize relatively more ih- mar- 
ket production than in home production, most typically the case- with 
husbands, then it seems likely that the young* adult would reach a^iew 
equilibrium that entailed, at zero hours of market work, a lower mar- 
ginal utility product of market goods relative to the marginal utility 
of home time thati iji the case of the one -person household. If the 

• spouse decides to specialize relatively more in home production than 
in market production, the stereotypical cake with wives, then it seems 

' likely that the young adult would reach* a new equil^rium that entailed, 
at^ro hours of market work, a higher marginal uti^ty product of mar- 
ket goods relative to the marginal utility of home time than in the 
case of the one-person household. If this is so, then young males who 
marry would tend to have lower reservation wages than young„ males who 
/ forrii^ne -person households and, consequenllly , would be even moreyikely 
to worK, Young females who marry would tend to ha>fe higher resen^ation 
wage^ than young females who form one -person households, and^^sequent- 
ly Would be less likely to work. , 



It is not urililcely that having children would tend, to accentuat^- 
the degree of market/home specialization of both spouses^ If so, 
yoijng males^living with a spouse and children would tend to work more 
• than their childless dountetpatts, whereas young' women living witj^ a 
spause and children .wopld tend to^work less than their childless counter 
parts. , , ♦ 

In the case of young adults living with children and no spouse, 
thertf is ite other adul't present to contribute market goods and home 
'tiitte to household productioj^. There is a greater need for market goods 
than in one-person househcflds, which would tend to increase labor sup- 
ply^^ but care for the young children ten(K^o be quite time-intensive, 
thus tending to decrease laboi> supply . /if tWre are available source 
of non-labot income with which to purcHase a miSiraal amount of market 
goods, as with ADC for example, then it is. likely that the labor supply, 
of yo\mg adults with this living arrangement would fall somewhere in 
between that of one-person households and households containing ^, ..^ 



spouse as well as children. - 

A loss of a parent^^roip the young adult's household of orij^i^fis 
particularly difficult to ascertain from this framework. The Id'^s pf . 



a parent can mean the loss* of income, and/ox-the loss of market" 
and home time of that household members, depending on /the given liv- 
ing arrangement of the yoiJng adtilt^ Additionally, these losses. cai^ 
spur subsequent changed in the market/home time allocation of the re- 
mai^ning parent as well as changes in household technology. Such a com- 
plex of contingencies precludes* clear implications for the young 
adult's labor supply at this time. However, the framework suggests 
that all changes in living arrangements partially affect the laljor^ 
supply decision of youth by altering household money income re|^tivp 
^ needs, hut that additional effects result from subsequent changes in 
Hinme time inputs available to the household and changes in hojjiSe)rold 
^jfoduction technology. > ' ^ « . 
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THE EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 

/ The empirical analysis will caijpentrate on differences in family sta- 

tuSt across individuals at a point in time, 1975, using Multiple Classifica 

22 

tion Analysis (MCA), a form of dummy variable regression. Changes over 
time for the same individuals will also be investigated. J[ 

'The data used for this work come from the Panel Study of Income Dy- 
namics (PSID), a longitudinal study of a national sample of over 5,000 
American^^f^ilies,^^ The ^ID is well-suited to an analysis of effects- 
of changes in family status on labor supply of you|h since it fol- 
lows all members of households interviewRl at the start of the study, 
196% even if they leave the households. Thus, bo.th changes in the par- 



tal household arid the (formation of new households have been recortled, 
as has the numbe:^ of hour^^-worked by each household membeit^ 

The sample used for the analysis consists of noninstitutional indi- 
viduals aged sixteen to twenty-four in 1975 who were classified as a 

p ■ ' ■ 

child of the household head of a PSID family in 1968, when the study 

began, The~*sample^s restricted to individuals who were initially 
children in order t^ascertain parental family status and socio-economic 
Ij^ckgrotihi.^^ Yoimg males and young femllds are analyzed separately 
■since bottn the literature and pr^liminar)» investigation of the data in- 
dicated differential labor force behavior by sex. Small- cell sizes in 
a'S'Skable of primary interest, own living arrangement, prevent further 
subdlvi <^ion<; of^the sample. r 

^ :^ — ^ — — — — — " / • . . • . — . 

^^"21^ The longitudinal analyses that will be referred to in the text used 
, this same . technique to observe the effects of changes in family .sta 
tus on changes in labor supply--1975 relJfWrve to 1968. 
-■■ ^ ' ' , fK ' 

-23. The PSID'Svexsamples poor families but weights the data to cpr>- 

II rect for ithite oversampling and for differential nonresponse in 

order to arrWe at a nationally representative sample. 

■' 24. It should be 'ritetad, howev«r„>.tthat;^the PSID dkta are based on infor- 
mation provided by tiie^ household head, so information conofemiffg 
other house]KU4 members is not fathered directly from those individ- 
•. * uals. 

* 25. Individuals in iijstitutions are excluded from^^the analysis since 
their hou^s worked are not ascertained in the PSID. 

26. The longitudinal analysis that will be referred to in the text fur- 
ther restricts the sample to individuals not in i^\stitutib"n's in 
1968 f oip whom hours worked was ascertained* 



For the purposes of this paper family sl^i^s is identified on l/he 
basis of two variables-^-own living arrangement and parents' living ar- 
rangement*. The variable representing ovm living arrangement consists 
of six categories: living with spoii^^e and children, living with spajjse 
and no children, living with children and no spause, living alone, li\^ 
ing with other adults, and in parental householdf^^ A young adult falls 
into one of the first five categories only if he 'or she is a household 
head or wife as of 1975 • 

With respect to parental family sliatus, this paper will be primarily 
concerned with whether or not the WutM is from a broken home, i»e. , 
whether or not he or she comes fr^ a stable two-parent family*. This 
distinction will be based oft th^ presence of the youth's parents in ^ 
the parental household between the beginning of the PSID, 1968, and the. 
time the youth became a household head or wife or 1975, whichever came 

r 

first* Since black youth are mora likejy th^in white youth to come from 
broken homes, there may be race differential effects of parental status • 
In order to investigate this possibility, parental family status will 
be combined with race to form a pattern variable. The parental family 
status/race variable will consist of four categories: same two parents 

present until left home/white; other/white; same two parents present* un- 

28 

til left home/non-white; other/non -white ♦ 

Labor supply will be identified both on the basis of employment in- 
cidence (whether working) and volume, of hours worked. An individual 
wiWb be^ classifii^d as working if 197n annual hours of work equal or ex»- 

ceed 250 hours, anoHhe Volume of hours worked will be* mejasured as the 

29 ^ 
number of hours worked in 1974. ^ 

Analysis of a dichotomous dependent variable, such as whether work- 

^ ' > ' — ^ -J ^ , i u« , 

27. The individual is classified as Jiving with a spouse if the PSID 
indicates that the young adult, is;.' a head or wife and a wife is 
present in his or her hou§eHpld^;^^^s indicated by age of wife being 
non^zero. This does not in all c^ses mean that the young adult is 
leg^l4^cjnari^d. ^ >^ ' ^ 

28*- Here, "left hpme'* means becoming a household head or wife or 1975, 
whichever came first. 

> * • • 

19 • In the PSII^, annual hours worked ascertained in a given year .apply 
/ to the preceding calendar year, e*g., work hours ascertained in 
. 1975 are annual hours worked in 1974. 
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ihg, is optimally done using some maximum llketihood procedure such as 

K • . ■ 

logit Analysis. But with proportions not too close to 1 or 0, substantial 
s'artple sizes, /and categorical predictors which can h^dlfe nonlinear it ies 
inore flexibly thdli any arbitrary transformation' of th^ dependent^vari- .\. 
able, the reipaii\ing problems of using MCA instead are minor. 

.►Control varilbjes included in the analysis will consist of demographic,, 
•economic, and socio-econonjic background factors :< age, educatiofT, other i; 
. ; 'family income/ family needs, and the county uriemployln^nt ^rate^ all ♦as-^q.^r*^/ 
tallied in 1975; and family: .income/needs, parental head's education, -p ; 



"14 patent al. head is a white collar worker, and if mother is working all> as 
trasdertained in 1968. ^ ^ T 

w'As shoWn in Table* 1,. less than half of the 3an5)le,^#f ^utlj; ha^ formed 
\their/OvmAtf^^ by 1975?^ Household^ormdtiQft, was more common 

' among females £han males, with about- 45% of ^ the females being a house- 
hqld'^head^ or wife in 1975 as opposed to about 35% of the males • Most of 
the youth wliio had left the parental, household were living with a spouse. 
" * How€fver, a 'Substantial percentage, particularly of males, had formed 
-....^^^P^rson households, and a not trivial percentage of females had 
\ \ fp^med one-parent hpuseholds. Thosl ^living >ith* a spouse were almost 
"as likely to be qhildlesi' as^to havi^hjldren present in the household. 

With /respec^ll .^f^n^^ although about 85% of 

the sample beg 
oifl 





^%att:0V Period in a two-parent hotileha|jJ> by 1975 



As Tab 
ere verjr. mine 

re much^ass 1 
iljfQs; o 



could ^l»Sf||p|i^^^^ from a stable two-farent family* 

2 indipMeCS?fi>iS parents' living arrangement 

nces were substantial. Nonwhites 
^^pjne from stable two -parent fam-* 
iteft Were from homes where the same 




_S|?W^emsV<^ prediction of probabilities 

^^PliOnd 1 -range Atid t|ie existence of heterogeneous van- 



fcip0ls in tire l(^itudinal analysis ate change in the 
^.'ta«e W'^^JVtft. in other family income/needs.. 
\e 'difference, between the mej^sure ascertained in 



32. 



Additlon^idc 
•county uneftipix 

T97I "^"S^t^^iT^^^^'^ i^^ hours ^°^^^^^^;;^f^XrV 

ures ascertained'^ u given Vear' afely. to the preceding calendar >. 
yeAr* , . .\ , 

See Appendix Wl,e A^2;f()V sampl'© distributlotis with respect to . 
.change in parents ' living ^arratigqinent , \^ 
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• TABLE 1 ' 

- • OfefN LIVING ARRANGEMENT IN 1975 BY SEX 

(Ndninsiituti^nal Individuals Aged 16-24 in 1975 
Whp Were in" i-heV Parents' Households' in 1968) 



Pfcni Living Arratij^ement 
in 19.75 • ,„. " 



With Sp6ust arid Children 

■ \ ■#/ , ■ ■ 
. • :; Wich S^pouse/) and ' no 

'. , . .^■'■-VChlldTen' 
^ . ' \-"'^ V^ifh Children and no 

v/. '^ivjbfig Alone 

' Other Adij^ts 

^ parental Household ^ 

-. . TOtAL 

V i.. . ' . ■ 



Males 



Females 



Number of 
Observations 



Weighted 
Percent 



Number of Weighted 
Observations Percent 











146 \^ 


12.9 


220 


, 19.0 


102 


9.9 


142. 


13.5 


4 


0.3 


124 


4.9 


♦ . 175 


13.0 vw* , 


108 


9.2 


15 ' 


1.2 


8 




908 


^ 62.6 


879 


52.7 




/ 






1,350 


100.0 


1,481 


100.0 



> 



ERIC 



■^3 
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TABLE. 2 



PARENTS' LIVING ARRANGEMENT, BY RACE AND SEX 

(Noninstitutional Individuals Aged 16-24 in 1975 
Who Were in Their Parents' Households in 1968) 



> 



/ 



Males 



Parents' Living 
^Arrangeipent/Race • 



7 



Females 



) Number of . Weighted Number of 
, Observations Percent Observations 



Same Two Parents Present 
Until Left Home/White 



Other/White 



Sgnr^^Two 



Parents PreSBpt- 



TOTAL 



\ 

i 



529 



Until Left Home/Non-white 307 
Other/Non-yfflke " 



369 



' 1,350 



66.5 
17.8 

I 

7.7 



•V- 



0 



522 
162- 

367 
^30 



lOe.O • l,A8Jl 



Weighted ^ 
Percent 



62.6 
19.0 

9.9 
9.1 



100.0 

4 



\ 



o 

ERIC 



two parents were present during the' observation period 

..Of the individuals not from stable twor-parent families, there Were 
substantial differences by race as to the type of parental .living ar^ 
rangement. Of the whites, abqut 50%* lost one parent during the observ- 
^ation. period and 30% were from stable one-parent families., Of the non- 
whites, aboiit 30% lost one parent, during the observation period and 60% 
>rere from stable one-patent families. 

Labor Supply and Own Living Arrangement 

. The MCA results indicate that there is a ^^jp^ng relationship between 
♦the living ^rangements of youi\g 4dults and ^eir labor supply. Liv- 
ing arrangements are significant and s#zably correlated with both em- 
ployment incidence and mean Tiours worked, even with controls for basic 
demographic, economic, and socio-economic background factors. The 
natiure of these Velatjhons varies by sex as shown in Tables 3 and 4, 

Males who have left the parental household to establish either a , 
married household or a one-person household havfe much hi^gher incidence 
ctf employment* and mean hours workefd than.do those who are still in^the 
^par^tal household. Labor supflly differences among young males who have 
formed tHeir own* households kre relatively smap-; There is virtually 

/ 0, . : ^ ' — ; — 

53\ See Appendix Table Ktl for details concerning sample distributions ♦ 
with^respect to clymge in parents^ living arrangement. 

34. There are two poteWia^ly in^ortant measurement problems which. ' 
could be associated with this finding. The first is that the' 

; respondent's relation t?o the youth varies* with the youth's living 
arrangement (the respondent is the houlsehpld head), and reports 

' of youth's work hours jnay be lower if his/her parent is the ue- 
spohdent than if he/she is the .actual respondent. Since meati work 
hours in 1974 ^correspond closely to change in w6rk hours regard- 
less of change In living ^arrangement, this probably is not a ma- 
jor probl^. The other potential prol?lem is the timing of the 
measurement of work hours and living arrangemetit . Living arrange- 
ment is m^as6red at a point' in time whereas work hours are meas^- 
u^red qver the time span of a year. The present analysis^ uses liv- 
ing arrangement^ in the |£ring of 1975 and 197^ anriual work hours* 
Living arrangement in spring 1974 could have been used instead, 
but that measure would not have been satisfactory either. Iden- 
tical MCA's to those presented in the papier were run with living 
arrangement in 1974 substituted fof the 1575 me^ure to" identify 
the extent of this problem, ^he. results indicated weaker but stHll 
highly significant differences in labor supply with respect to own 
living arrangement, and the pattern of the relationships w5re sim- * 
• ilar but less pronounced. * * - 



TABLE '3 



UNADJUSTED AND An.lUSTED PROPORTIONS OF YOUNG ADULTS WORKING IN 1974, 
; 'BY WtfN LIVING ARRXNGeMENT IN 1975 AND SCX 

(Noninstitmional Individuals Aped 16-24 in 1975 
Who' Were in THeir Parents' Households in ,1968) 

, — ' ^ — ^— — ■ 



Males 



Own "Living Arrangement Unadjusted Adjusted 
in 1975 « ' Propprtion Proportion"*" 



Females 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
Proportion Proportion+ 



With Spouse and Children . ;975 

With Spouse, and , 

no Children .989 " 

With Chiidrenand \. 

no Spouse^ 1.000^ 

Living Alone ' » .919 

Ki^th Othe-r 'Adults .. .716a 

In Parental Hou'sehold .5A2 



.^61 . 

.877 

.7023 

.aAi : 

.6A.2a\ 
.603 



.807.. 

.6A9 
.9A9 
1.000^ 



.395 
.692 
.-671 

1.0153 
.512 



OveralX Mean 
» < 

Standard Deviation * 
2 




,695 
.A61 
.190** 
071** 



.556 
.A97 
'.133** 
.073** 



jeffects of: age inJQyS, education in 1975, other family 
^ffdikily^^p^ in 19,74, 1974 county unemployment rate, family income/ 
^ needs iji 1^67, 'l96>8 parental head's education, whether 1968 parental 
heaSTwas white collar worker, whether mother was working in 1968, and • 
parents* living arrangement/race, * , ' ^ 

^Figure based on fewer than 20 observations. ■ * f • 

**Signifi^:ant at- .01 level.. ' '* " . 



TABLE 4 



UNAD.IUSTEI) AND ADJUSTED* MEAN\HOURS WORXf-D, IN 1974, 
. BY OWN iiyiNG ARRANGEMENT IN 197S iWJD SEX 

(Noijinstitution»l-IYidividuaU Aged. 16-24 in 197S 

Who Were in Their P^arents'. Households In 1968^ 



Males 



Owq l^iving Arrangement Unadjusted Adjusted 



in 1975 



Mean 



Mean*** 



Females 



Unadjusted Adjusted 



Me;an 



Mean+ 



With Spouse and| Children 

With Spouse and 
no Children 

WiX^ Children and ^ 
no Spouse 

Living Alone 

With Other Adults 

Ln Parental Household 



1,950 

1,8^6 

2,373^ 
1,536 
1,^52^ 
58^ 



1,598 

1,600 ^ 

1,8523 
1,310 
l,29ia 
748 



577 
1.149 

802 
1,491 V 
1.3123 

452 ' 



380 , 

960 

'724 
1,287 

y 

1,2633 
614 



Overall Mean 

(y * ' 
Standard Deviation 

Eta^ 

Beta^ 



1,026 

. "903 
.419** 
.168** 



688 
760 

•213** 
•115** 



■^Adjusted for th6 effect? oJ^ age in 1975y education in 1975, other family 
income/family n^eds in 19ZA^ l^^A county unemployment rate, family income/ 
family needs in 1967^1968 parental head ^s"^ education /<^hether 1968 paffental 
head was white collar worker, whether mother was working ±t\ 1968,. and 

'parents* living at^angemept/race« 

^Figure based on fewer thaV 20 obs^vations* 
**Significant at ^01 leveJ^. 



no difference in this respeot bfetween married males with chMdren and 
married mj^les wi.thout c^i^laren. However^ young males in or\e--person 
households tend to work fewer hours than do young males, in married house- 
holds. Control variables for other demographic fa^^ftor^, socio^-economic 
background, other f^ily inc'pme/family needs, and the unemployment rate ^ 
reduce the strength but do not alter the pattern of these .relationships 

between labor supply and own living arrangement. Of these variables, h 

"35 ' . • 

age •is the primary adjustment factor. 

Among young women, the relationships between own living arrangement 

> 

and labor supply are more complex. . As with males ^* both the employment 
incide'nce and mean hours worked are^lower for individuals still in* 
their parental household than the average for those who have formed 
their own households. However female "labor supply varies widfely with* . 
tlhie type of household formed, a^)d the control factors pla/ a more impor- 
tant role for females than for males. Both with and without controls^ 
though, one result is clear — of the 'young females, those who form one- 
person households are most likely to be working and work the most hours 
annually. . Interestingly, the labor supply of femal&s* who ^form one-per- 
son households is quite similar4o thai: of males who £6rm on|-person 
households. Females with^ther living arrangements tend to work less 
than marles with the same living arrangement, part icularlx- if .they are^ 
married: . ' . - . 

With respect to the^e other living arr^gements, simple unadjusted 
means indicate that: (1) females living-.\o^h a spouse, and children work 
as much ai females . still in the parental h«usehold, and (2) females 
living-with a spouse ahd no children work more than, females living with 
children and no spouse. However/' females living with a spouse and chil- 
dren tend to be older than those still in the parental home^ and agfe has 
a> stiTong positive but declining effect on labor supply. Thus, when the 
females are statistically placed in otherwise similar circumstances, par 
ticularly with respect to age, these relative effects of living- arrange- 



35. MCA's were rufl without age as a control variable 
indicated relatively minor adjustments on the part 
ing control variables. 



3, and the r-e^sultfe 
irt of the remainV 



•36 • ^ 

ments change^. Females living with a spouse and children are less like 

ly to work and work feweir hours than their counterparts still in the 

parental household. So, with controls for other factors, primarily age, 

we fini that young females living with a Spouse and children have the 

lowest*^ labor market supply, / 

The cont;rol variables also play a role in labor supply differences 
of young females living with a spouse but without children vs, those 
living with children and no spouse; Much of this alteration is, un- 
doubtedly, due to the intervening effects of race. Being nonwhite as 
opposed to white tend? ^to have a negative effect on labor supply Cwhi'ch 
ts somewhat stronger for employment incidence than for hours worked) . A 
proportionately larger percentage of ""females living with'ch^ldrep and no 
Spouse are nonvstfiite ('40% oopo'sed to 7% of those living with a spouse 
with no children). Thus J wnen females in these two groups are statis- 
tically placed in otherwise similar circumstances ^ we find. that females 
living with children and no spouse are almost as lilcely to be working as 
females living with a spouse and no children, althougl)- they work fewer 
hgurs. . • , ^ . . • 

The relationsl^ips between change in oWn living arrangement and 

change in labor supply were also investigated usiijg MCA-analysis . Since 

these results were so similar to those just discussed, the tables pre- 

37 

senting the longitudinal relationships are relegated to the appendix. 

Labor Supply and Parents^ Living Arrangement . ' 

. As indicated by Tables 5 and 6, effects of parents' living arrange-- 
ment on the labor supply of most youth are relatively small ♦ The labor 
supply of white males and of females is essentially unaffected by vheth- 
er or not the individual is from a stable two-parent family, both in 

36, MCA's were run without age as a control variable, and the results 
^ indicated only minor adjustments' of the remaining control variables 
on the labor supply, Of these groups of femkles. v 

.37. .Changes were measured as the difference Jbetween initial, as ascer- 
tained in t968, conditions and end, as .ascertained in 1975, condi- 
tions. Since the entire sample started out in the parental house-, 
hold. and over 90% of the youth were initia^lly nonworkers, -it is 
not surprising that the cross-sectional difference?; in both own liv 
ing arrangement 'and labor supply closely match the longitudinal 
changes in ^these conditions. / 



tABLE 5 



UNADJUSTED AND-'AUJUSTED* PROPORTIONS OF YOUNi ADULTS WORKING IN 1974, 
BY PARENTS* LIVING AHRANdEh4ENT, RAGE, AND SEX ^ ' 



(Noriinstituti6nal Individuals Aged 16-24 in 1975 
Who Were in Their Parents V Households in 19^8) 



4 



^ales 

■> — ' — 



Parents^ Living 
Ar r an g emen t /Kace 



Unadj usted 
Proportion 



Adjusted 
Proportion^ 



» Females 



Unadjusted 
Propjirtion 



Adjusted , 
Proportion'^ 



Same Two Parents Present 
from 1968 Until Left 
Home/White 

Other/White 

Same Two Pairents Prfesent 
from jL968 Unftil Left 

Home/Nonwhite 



Othej/Nonwhite 

Overall Mean 

Standaird Deviation 

„ 2 
Eta. 

Beta^ • * 



"•-value for Pattern Variable 
as opposed to additive 
mcidel 



^ 

.724' 
.719 



.615 

A76 



'.695 
.A61 
.02A** 
.012** 

A. 61* 



.712 
.725 

V 

\ 

,646 
.535 



3 



.590 
.607 

.398 
.381 



.556 
.497 
*026** 
.024** 

0.12 . 



.593 

.593 
. ■ ♦ 

.392^ 
.403 



"♦Adjusted for the effetts of: age in 1975, education in 1975, other family 
income/family needs in 1974, 1974 co\inty uneoploytoent rat0, family income/ 
family needs in 1967, 1963 parental head's education, whether 1968 parental 
head was white collar worker, whether mother was working in 1968, and own 
living arrangement in 1975. J' , ^ # 

♦Significant at .05 level. 

**Slgnlf leant at .01 level. . • " 



.terms employment incidence and •annual hours worked ♦ The labor supply 
of blaclc males, however, is affected by parental living arrangement • 

' Black males not from stable, two-parent families , are less likely to 
work and working somewhat fewer hpurs than those from stable two-parent 
'.families^ This finding is not without importance since half of. the 
young black males do not come from stable two-parent families^ Inter- 
estingly, these effects of parental, livings atran^ements are essentially 
unaffected hj^^the *contifol variables; the adjusted' means are vi;rtually 
Equivalent to the unadjusted means; ^ ^ , ^ 

Changes in Parental Living Arrangeqjent s and Labor Supply 

Tables 7, 8, and 9 address the issue of whether the loss of a parent 

KJhanges the labor forc(3 behavior of young adults^"' Consequently, the 
variable, measuring change in parental living arrangements is defined in 
such- a manner* as ^o distinguish young adultsVrom stable two-parent^ 
homes, those from stable one-parent homes, and\those from where one of, 

.the two parents recently left.. The ^remaining category on the variable 
is a catch-all category, for which the small sample size did not allow 
further distinction. , ^, ' ♦ 

The results, indicate that the U)ss of one parent over the panel per- 
iod and prior to leaving home does not alter substantially the labor 

' supply of young adults.. White youth, both males and, females, were . 
somewhat, more likely to enter the work ^rce if they lost a |)arent, 
whereas nonwhite females were somewhat le^Ukely to enter the vjork 
force under the same circumstandes . However, irN terms of change 'in 
hours worked differences between yoirt:h ^rom spBle two-parent home^ 
and those who lost one parent during the oJkBrvat ion period were rela- 
tively small particularly when one' controlled for other factors. 

Other effects of change in parental livjng arrangements were rela- 
tively more important. ^Membership in the catch-all "other" categbiy 
of change in patental status constrained. the increase in l^bdr supply 
of youth, -particularly nonwhite youth. These results, however, ^re • 
not subjRCt to cl6ar interpretation since small cell.siztf precluded 

c 38. Individuals are classified as losing a parent if two parents were 
present in 1968, but only one parent jwas later present while the 
youth- wa? still a part of the household. ♦ 



TABLE 6 



UNADJUSTED AMD AOllUSTED^ MEAN HOURS WORKHD IN 1974, 
BY PARENTS' LIVING ARRANGEMENT, RACE, AND SEX 

(Noninstitutional Individuals Aged 16--24 in 197S 
^ Wlio Were in Their Parents •^Households, in 1968) 



Males 



i^ParcTits' Living 
Arrangement /Race 



< Unad j us ted Ad j us ted 
Mean Meap'*' 



Females 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
' Mean Me an*^^ 

■ ■ I ^ 



Same Two parents Present 
from 1968 Until Left 
Home/Whit>e 



Other /White 



1.068 
1 .090 

850 

705 



Same Two Pareia^ts Present 
from 1968 Until Left 

Home/Nonwhite 
Other/Nonwhite 

Overall Mean i.oi6 

f 

Standard Devlatiaon 903 

Eta'^ .015** 

Beta^ .010** 

F-value for. Pattern Variable 
as opposed to additive 
jDodel 1.08 



1,067 
i.0A8 

. 897 
754 



728 
75A 

493 
A92 , 



/ 

688 
760 
. ",016** 
.^09* 

O.ACt 



/ 

725 
71A 



528 
556 



■^^Adjusted for the effects of: age In 1975. education in 1975, other family 
income/family needs in 197A» 197A county unemployment rate, family income/ 
family needs in 1967, 1968 parental head's education, whether 1*^8 parental 
head was white collar worker, whether mother^as wofking in 1968. and own 
living arrangement in 1975. . v ' . ^ , 



♦Significant at .05 level. . 
**Signiflcant ai .01 level. 



i 



102 



\ 



TABLE 7 ■ 




WADJUSTED'AND ADJUSTED PROPORTIONS OF, YOUNG MALES DIAN^IINn WORK STATUS, 
BY CHANGE IN PARENTS^ LIVING ARRANGEKJENT A^ID RACE < ^ 
• ' ' ' 

(Nonihstitutional Males Aged )6if24 in 1975 Who Wfcre in Thtir Parents' 
Households in 1968 and For Whow^HouTs Wprked in 1967 Was Ascertained)" ^ 



Change in 
Parents* Livit;^g 
Arran^etnent/Race 

Sase Two Parents 1968 
. Until Left/White 

^ame-^ne Parent 1968 
Until L€ft/Whitc 

Lost One Parent Between 
1968 and .L^ft /White 



Entored* 
Work Force 



Other /White 

Same Two Parents 1968* 
^ Until Left/Nonwhite 

Same Ohe Parent 1968 
Until Lcft/Sonwhite 



Unad^ . 
.604 



. .72A 

.630. 
^530 

.537 

.407 



Lost One Parent Between 

1968 and Left/Nonwhite y .590 



Other/Nonwhite 

^Overall Mean 

Standard D^<ri^tion 

Eta^/ * . 
2 

Beta 

F-valye for, Pattern 

Variable as opposed to 
additive nodel 



.243 



Adj. 
Prop,**" 

.601 

.708 

.666 
.524 

.525« 

.428 

.526 
.33^ 



.590 
.492 
.020** 
.017 

1.99 



Work Force 



Unadj . 
Prop. 

.003 
.000 
.000 

.tooo 

.005 

.000 

.000^ 
.000 



Adj. 

^ Prop.^ 

.004 



-;^.004 



-.002 
' '.003. 

.005 

• 001 



.OON 



.094 



003 
^.050 
.001 
.002 * 

0.02 * 



Remained in 
Work Force 

Unadj . Ad j . 

Prop. Prop.**- 

.091 . .089 • 
.090 ^ .0A3 



.035 
.180 



.059 

.027 
.000 



.032 
^.166 

,097 

.090 

.'116 
.009 



..084 
.277 > 
.010 
.009 

3.20* 



Remaxnea ouir 
of Work Force 



Unadj . 
Prop. 

.301 

r ^ 
M85 

.335^ 
.289 

.392 

' .533 ^ 

.383 
;757 



Adj. 
Prop> 

.308 . 

.252 

.305 
.302 

.372 

.482 

.356 
.650 



.324 
.468 
.029* 
.015 

3*04* > 



"♦Adjusted for the effectsof: age in 19)5„ «duca4ion in 1975, other family income/ 
family needs in 1974» 1974 county uneBplbymept'' rate^ family income/family naeds in 
1967» 1968 parental head's education^ whether 1968 parental hea^ was white collar 
yorker, whether mother was working ih 19&6, other family income/family needs. 1974-1967, 
county unemployment rate 1974-1967, and change In, own living arrangement. 

♦Significant #t .05 level. * ^ . . 

**Significfnt at •01 Jevel. , v * . ' 
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TABLE 8 . 



* 4 



UNADJUSTED AND /DJUSTED H<0P0RTI6NS OF YOUNG FEMALES QlANGlNp WORK STATUS, 

•Y CHANGE, IN PARENTS*' LIVING ARRANGF.fCNT AND RACE • ^ 

■■. ' • ♦ • 

(Non^stitutional Ftwiles Aj?ed 16-24 in 197S Whd Wer* in Their Parents* 
Households in 4968 and For Whom Hours Worked in 1967 Was Ascertafned) 



Change in ♦ . 

Parents* Living 
Arrangement /Race 

Same Two Parents 1968 
Until Left/White 

Same One Parent 1968 
Until Left/White 

Lost One Parent Between ^ 

1968 and Left/White 

'Other/White ^ 

Same Two Parents M&ff*"" 
Until Left/Nonwhi^e 

Same One'Parent 1968 
Until Left/Nonwhite 

Lost One Parent Between 
1968 and Left/Nonwhite 

Other/Nonwjiite T * 

Overall Mean 

Standard^Deviation 

Eta^ 

Bcta^ 

F--value for Pattern 

Variable as opposed to 
additive model 



Entered 

*Work Force 

UnadJ . Mi . 
Prop, Prop.**" 



• 565 
» 

• 676 

.552 
.562 

• 389 

-396 

.30A 
.262 



• 570 
.593 

.613 

• 506 

.380 

.A02 

.327 
.193 



• 535 
.A 99 
•029** 
.028** 



^.61 



Left 
Work Force 



Unadj 
Prop, 



.018 



Adj. 

Prop,'^ 

• 017 



.000^ 



.023 



.000 



.020 



.003 

• 021 

-.00? 

.02A 



.poo -001 



.000 
.000 



• 015 

• 122 

• 003 
.003 

1.A7 



,012 
,015 



Remained in 
Work F6rce 



Unadj . 
Prop. 

.025 



.019 

.015 
• OA 5. 

.012 

.035 

.000 
.000 



Adj, 
Prop.-*- 

.025 



.013 

.009 
.t)78 

.002 

.001 
♦.032 



.023 

• 150 

• 003 

• 009 

0.62 



Remained out 
of Work Force 



^nad j . 
■ Prop* 

.391 

.305 

.410 
.393 

.580 

.569 

.696 
.738 



Adj . 
Prop.-» ' 

.388^ 



.388 



..356 



.A18 



.59A 

.553 

.660 
.761 



.A27 , 
.A95 
.033** 
.030** 



0.20 



•♦Adjusted for the effecta of: age in 1975, education in 1*975, other family income/ 
family needs ia 1974, 1974 county uneibployment rate, family income/family needs in 
1967, 1968 parfntal -head's education, whether 1968 parental head was white collat 
worker, whether mother was W9rking in 1968, other family income/ family needs 1974-1967, 
counify unemployment rate 19M-1967, ^liSid change In own living arrangement. 

♦♦Sitaificant at .01 levels / ^ 




TABLE 9 , 
■ / ■ 

UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED* MEAN 'OiANnr, IN HOURS ^ORKEP, 
BY CHANGE IN PARE^iJS• UVINC ARRANGEMENT, RACE AND SEX 

, (Noninstitutiohal Males hg%d 16-24 ,in<1975 
K'ho Were in Their Parents* Households in 1968 
and For Whom Hours Worked in l9C7 was Ascertained ) 



Change in 
Parents V.^iying 
Arrangement /Race 

Same Two Barents l9bS 
Until Left/White 



Hales 



Unadjusted Adjusted^- 



Mean 



937 



Mean 



953V^ 



Females 



Una?ijus*Lfed Adjusted 
Mean. Mtifan 



689 



692 



Same One Parent 1968 

' U'n*il LeftVV;h,it6 1,119 



903 



91A 



717 



Lost One Parent Btrtvi^en 

1968 and- Left/VOilte 1,018 1,011 

Other/White ' . '856 ' 853, 



619 
633 



717 
5^3 



Same Two Parents 196*8 

Until Left/Nonwhite 8ft4 

Same One Parent 1968 

Uatil Left/Nonwhite 6^7 



811 



700 



.A85 



539 



503 
562 



Lost One Parent Between 
\ 1968 and Lcft/Nonwhite 8^1 

Other/Nonwhite ^24 



831" 
355 



3^0 
A26 



A77 
390 



Overall M^an ' 
Standard Deviation 

Beta^ 



918 
852 
.015 
.013 



657. 
751 

;022** 
.011 



F-value for Pattern Variable 
a& opposed to additive 
■odel I 



0.86 



0,17 



'^'Adjusted for the effects of: age in 1975, education in 1975, other family income/ 
family needs i-n 197^, 197A county unemployment rate, family income/family needs 
In 1967, 1968 parental head's education, whether I968>arental head was white 
collar. worker, whether mother was working In 1968, oth^r family income/family ^eeds 
1974-1967, county uncmpldyncnt rate 197A-1967, and change in own living arrangement 



**Signif icant at .01 level. 
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subdivision of this category^ to distinct "tyj^es of change* Effects. * 
\* of coming from a stable one-^parent family are not as large* but are more 
" intei^retable. Hie effects/are sizable ^only for males and th^n strong-* 

est with respect to change in work statu^, Nonwhite maizes from stable 
, one--pa^nt families igre. less likely to enter the* work force than are 

their coimterparts from stable two-parent fami^lies, The reverse holds 
for white males. The chartge in work hours,' however, does not diffey 
much with rrfspect to whether' the youth is from a stable one-parent or 
stable two-parent family, particularly^ if the youth is white. 



. IMPLICATIONS AND NEEDS FOR FUrf^HER RESEARCH ' " •/* 

^ * Major trends in living arrangements^aJfecting, youth include: ^ 

(1) a decrease in the proportion coming from two-parent families, (2) a 
. shift away, from their parents' household alid marriage toward one-person 
' , or 'bne-parent hpuseholds, and (3) a shift kway from n\arf^age with chil- 

dren toward marriage without children, * 
^ - PSID data inc^cate that wl\ethel^ or not the youth is from a ^t;able 

rwo-paxenf family tends to haVe relatively inconsequential implications 

- ' 39 
A . for labor supply except for npnwhite. males • Nonwhite males from 

broken homes, predominantly those fronrstable one-parent families, 

tend^to work less than their counterparts from stable tvip-parentj^fam- 

ilies. This is particularly important for young nonwhite males since 

J, ^out one-third of them c6me frbm stable one-parent families. Appar- 



ently the atmosphere of a one-parent home tends tb deter either the de- 
sire or the ability 9f nonwhite male youth to work. Better data\on 
' job opportunities and attitudes of the youth are needed to uncover the ^ 
^ source of this e^ect. Since several studies Jrave found little evidence - 

. ■ • • " ■ ■ 1 ■ ^ 

\ ■ ■ - 



^* ^ 39. This, jloes not corresJ^)nd to tlie findings of ffowen and Finegan 
. (1969), but their dialysis of this effect was restricted to a 
" younger age group (fotft-teen to seventeen year-olds), did not 
different irate the effek by race, and used less current data. 
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' ■ ■ • , •' ' 40 . 

of_^*iong e^ifects of attitudes on sVibsequent economic al:tainment, the 

need is probably greatest in the area olVbe|i|r 'data cond^piii^g the. ac- 
cess to work^ • Xhe'.netwoTk for obtaining jcwSDolh in jterms of search, 
influence, and 'supprly^ may .var>< extensi^ly with theiyoufh's background. 

With r^p^ct to own living 'atrangemen^ , the PSID "^ata indicates a 
strong relationship with labor supply. Males who left home to form mar- 
ried or one-p.erson households increased their labor supplji^much more * 
than their counterparts who remai,neA*in the,ir parefhts.' housetiold,<with' 
those forming one-pe;rsQn households wofk^ing somewhat fewer hours than 
those forming married hfl(useholcls. Females who left Tiome to form 6ne* 
p,erson, •orie-parent, or childless*married households irfcreased their la>- 
bor suppljc^con^era^y more than their courtterparts^jiflio either re- 
mained in their pafeifts' households or formed marrie.4 l^ous<5ho^ds with 
children. • In fact, females who fooaped one-person housfehqlds worked 
.about as much as males io. the same situation. • 

• Implications of these^ndirigs are 'not clear withotit -better under- < 
stancfing-of the causj3 anitjjeffect relationship between own living arrange 
mei}ts"a]!!(F labor supply^ If changes in/ own living arrangement cause' 
changes j-n labor supply, but not thc^evetse, then tl^§^ findings indi- 
cate that rebent shifts in' living arrangements may have contributed sub- 
stanti^riy to increase labor stipply of y6uth. However, more plausibly, 
causality runs in both direcfijons, ^ffith lab<^ supply affecting' and being 
affected by own living arrangeroeilt . This analysis did not attempt to^ 
disentangle any interrelation between these two decision areas.- 



40. See for example: Greg Duncan a;id Daniel Hill "Attitudes, Behavior, 
and Economie Outci^es: A Structural Ediuatibns Approach,^ in ^reg 
J# Duncan ^rid James Ny Morgan, Five Thousand Fainilies->-Pgtterns ' 
of Economic' Progress IN, (Ann Arbor : Institute for .SocIlH' Re- 
search, 1075) ; James N. %rgan, "A Seven -Y^;ar Check oti the ffes- 
.sj4>le Effects of Attitudes, Motives and Behavior Patternsvon 
. dhange in Economic Status," in G.J. Duncan and J.N. Morgan^^^W^^ 
Thouj^nd Amori^an Families--^attems of Econom^P Progjress • 
(AnnArbor": Institute 'for Social Research, ^ 1976) ; PaUl J. 
S sani, "Internal -External Attitudes, Personal Initiative, and 

LaboiP Market Experience of Black and White Men," Journal ,of Human 
Resources , Vol; 12 (Summer 1977) ; and G. J^Huncan and J.N. Morgan ,- 
"Sense o^ Efficacy artd Changes in" Economic Status--A Comment on . 
Andresani," curiiently submitted to Journal of Human Resources . 



■ . . ^ 107 , 

^ • ^ V .... ...... 

. • Present data are not well -suited to analysis* of the causal relation- 
ship between these two decisions. Various^ statistical methods could be 
used with dati^such as the P^D Xo analyze the interrelation, but these 
methods tend to be quite sehsitive to moj^el specification/. Timing 
patterns with respect to the decisions couldL al'so^e misljsAding since 
•Mle^tSions are, not necessarily ex^ecuted in the same order in which they 
are reached. A more •rellable^inst^rument for 'understanding the causal 
relationship between living arrangement and labor supply would be a / 
syrvey which directly asked youth about the interrelation. \x\ effect, it 
wpuld be a^'Tmrvey concerned with the economic socialization. process, 

' the process by which a young kdult chesses a. living arrangement and ^ 

, . . 41 \ / 

work situation. ^ 



\ 



4^. A proposal for a sufvey aloTO these lines has^been submitted to the 
National Science Foundation fbr review--^A Proposal For A Retro*'* 
spective study of Economic Socialization" by J* N. Morgan, M. Hill.; 
and A. Thornton: Institute for Social Research, 1977, ^/ 
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TABLE A. 
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r 0 

QiANGE IN OH^TYlVINC ARRANGEhENT BE1VEEN 1968 and 1975, SEK 

dninstitutional Individual's Aged 16-^4 1975 
Who Were in Their Parents' Household^ in 1968 
and For* Whom Hours Worked in 1967 Was Ascertained) 




T 



Living Arrangement ' 
Between 1968 and 1975 



Males 



Humber of Weighted 
O^sgrvatlona , Percent 



Females 



Number oi Weighted 
Ob 8 er va t Ion s P er c en t 



^Left Homc> Acquired 

Spouse > Had Children ^ 



130 



11-5 



203. 



17-8 



Left^Hope^ 

Acquired Spbuse 



Lfeft Home, 

Had Children , 



92 



9,5 



0.2 



J. 14 ^ 



13.1 



4.5 



Left Home to 
Live Alone 



Left; Home to Live 
With Other Adults 



157 



15 



11.9 



l.A 



104 



8 




Did Not Leave Home' 



TOTAL 



886 



1,283 



65.5 



100.0 



869 



1,433 



54.5 
100.0. 



4 ( J 
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TABLE A. 2 



CHANGE IN fARENTS' UVING /SlRAJ^EMENT .BETWEEN 19fi^ AND PRIOR 
- TO THE YOUTH LEAVING HOME,, BY RACE' AND" SEX . . 



(Noninstitutiona>. Individuals- Aged 16-24'in 1975 
Viho Were tn Their Parents' Households in 1968 *. 
andjFor Whom Hours Worked in 1967 Was Ascertained) 

': T* ' ' ' • n 



Males 



Females 
— * ~ 



Change In^Wrents* Number of Weighted Number of Weighted 

Llvi'nR Arrangement/Race Observations Percent 0bservation6 • Percent 



Same Two Parents v 
Until Lt^ft/White 



A8A 



64 -.9 



498 



61.9 



Same One Parent 
Until Left/White 



41 



5.4 



61 



7.2 



Lost One ParerAt Between 
1968 and Left/White 



71 



9.6 



66 



8.4 



Other /White 



28 



3.6 



28. 



3.4 



Same Two Pai;^ents 

Uirtil'Left/Nomvhite 



298 



8.2 



' 356 



» ■ 
.9.7 



Same One Parent 

Until Left/Nonwhite 



241 



4.9 



268 



5.9 



Lost One Parent Between 
1968 and Left/Nonwhite 



79 



2.1 



109 



2.9 



Oth6r/Nonwhite 



TOTAL 



41 



93 



1.4 



100.0 



1,433. 



0.7 



100.0 



TABLE A. 3* 



UNADvlUSTEl) AND ADJUSTED* PROPOfn-lONS OF YOIINC MALES CHANGING WQRK STATUS , 
BJ CHAJJGE in OK'N living ARRAhiGEMF.NT - 

(NoninstitUtional Males Aged 16-24 in .1^75 ^Tip^, Were in Their ^ 
Parents' Households in 1968 /' ^ 



and 



For^ 



om Hours Worked in 1967 Ka» Mcertained) 



Change In Ovm 
Living Arrangement 

Left Home> Acquired 

.Spouse, Had Children, 

Left Hojae,. 
% Acquired Spouse 



Left Home, 

^ Had Children 



Left Home to 
Live Alone 

Lcf t .Home to ^ive 
^ith Other Adults 

Did Not Leave Ho^e i 



Overall Mean 
Standard Deviation 

2 

Beta i 



Entered 
Work Force ". 

Unad j . Adj . 
frop. Prop.*^ 



.778 . 
.791 
1.000^ 

.767 

.M)7^ 
.A97 



.789 
.778 
.977^ 
..775 

t 

^vA19^ 
.A97* 



.59.0 
.A92 
.073** 
.075** 



Left 
Work Force 



Un«d3 , 
Prop. 



Adj . 

Prop.'*' 



.000 --.oor 



.001 



.000^^ 



'.018 



002 
.006^ 



.013 



.IbOOfi -.003^ 
.000 .-;002 

« .063 

.030 
.013* 
.007 . 



Remained in 
Work Force 



Unad j . 
Prop. 



.192 



. Adj. 
Prop.'^ 



.087 



.197 , ,095 
.OOOa i";225* 



.159 

.2A1« 
.031 



.086 

.209« 
.080 



.083 ' 
.277 
.^71** 
.005 . ^ 



Remained out 
of Work Force 



Unadj. 
Prop. 



.030, 

.011 " 

.000* 

.055 * 

.252® 
.A72 



Adj. 
Prop.-^- 



:i26 

.129 

• 133 

^375^ 
.A20 



.32A ' 
.468. 
•193** 
.08!^** 



'♦'Adjusted for the effects of:, age in 1975, education in l'*75> Qther family income/f anrily 
needs in 197^, 197A county litiemployment ^rate» family incoihe/family needs in 1967^ 1968 

^parental bead's educatfon^ whether 1968 parental head wad white' collar worker « whether 
mother was working in 1968» other family incoti\^ /family fieads 19«7^*-1967» county •unemploy- 
ment rate 197^-1967^ and chapge in pariTnts^ living arrangament/racei 

•figure based on fewer *than 20 observationa. . * ' 

*Significiint at .01 level. " . ^ 

**Significi^nt at. .05 level. 
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UNADJUSTED AND ADJl 



PROPORTIONS 0>v YOUNG FE^!ALES CH/V^CING WORK SJATUS 
^GE IN OWN LIVJ^NG ARRANGE KfF.^JT * ^ 



(Noninstitutional "femaJje/ Ajred in 1975 Wlio Wert ii> Their 

Pafcnts' Households in 1968 
»nd For Whom HoJrs Worked in 1967 Was Aifcertained) 



Change ir\ Own 
Living Arr»nR^ment 

Left; Home, Acquired 
Spou^e^ Had Children 

'Ueft Horoe, * . 

. Acquired Spouse 

Left Horned 

Had Children 

Left Hove to 

Live Alone ^ 

Left Home to Liv^e 
Vith Other Adults^ 

Did Not Leave Home * 



Overall Mean 
Standard* Deviation 
Eta^ 
Beta^ 





^41 IS 

• 666 . 
.893 

.790a 
.AA2 



.37A 
.665 . 
.727 

:79.3 

.A9A 



.535 
'.499 . 
.112** 
.06A** 



EITT 

Work Force 
UnadJ . AdJ . 

Prpp, Frgp**^ 



.058 



.008 



.000 



.000 



.051 
.000 
.002 

-.on 



.000* -.008* 
.007 . .013 

• 015 
.122 
•027** 
•025** 



Muined m 

Work Force 



KBUinetS'Dur 
of Work Force 



UiiadJ< 
Frop> 



.031 



.053 



Adj. 
Prop,**" 



.010 



.048 



.007 -.013 
.031 



.052 

.210« 

!.007 



.223« 
.020 



UnadJ . 



.495 

.165 

.327 

.055 

.000* 
.544* 



Adj. 
Prop«-*- 




.J87 

[. • 

.018a 
.473 



.023 ' 
.150 
.•026** 
^020** 



r 



.A27 
.495 
.130** 
.059** 



+A4^usted far the effects of: age in 1975, education in 1975. other family income/family 
needs in 1974, 1974 county, unemployment vrate, family income/family heeds in 1967*, 1968 
parental head's education, whether J968 parental head was white collar worker, cwhet^er 
mother was working in 1968> other family inoome/f amily ©eeds 1974-1967, county unenploy- 
•ent rate 1974-1967, and change in parents* living arrangwent/race. ^ 

•Figure l)ased on fewer than 20 observations. 

**Sighificant ,at .01 level. 
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TA3LE A.5 



UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED MEAN CHANGE IN HOURS. WORKED 
/ BY CHANGE IN OWN LIVING ARRANGEMENT AND SEX 

■ . • ; ' . ■ ■ ^ 

(Noninstitutionii Individualis Aged 16-'24 in 1^5 
Who Were in , Their Parents* Households in 196S 
and For Whom Hours ^forked In >967 Were Ascertained )^ 



Clyi^ge jrti Own 
Living Arrangement \ 

t 

Left Home, Acquired 

Spouse 9 Had Ctilldren 

L6ft Home 9 ^ 
Acquired Spouse 

l,ef t. Home, 

Had Children 

Left Home to 
Live Alone 

Left Home to Live ^ 
With Other Adults 

Did Not 4Rave Hime « 



Males 



Unadjusted Adjusted 



Mean * 




Mean•^ 
1,54A ' 
1,574 
1,96I« 
1,212 

1.127a \ 
651 



Females 



Unadjusted Adjusted 



Mean 



*53A 
1,115 

785 

r.A42 

1,167^ 
436 



Mean-^ 

* 

360 
937 
' 766 
1,216 

ljk)87a 

' 576 



Overall Mean 
Standard Deviation 
Eta^ 
Beta^ . 



918 
• 852 
.^96** 
.200** 



657 



751 



.207** 



•107** 



"♦Adjusted for the effects of:, age in 1975AjB^iu^ion In 1975, other family 
income/family needs in 1974> 1974 county unemployment rate, family income/ 
family ^needs in 1967, 1968 parental head's education^ whether « 1968 parental 
head was wttite collar worker, whether mother was working in 1968, "other 
family income/family neecfs 1974-1967, county uncmployment\rate 1974-1967, » 
and change in ^parents* living ]Birrangement/race« 

•Figure based *on fewer than 20' observations. , 

<*f*Significant at •61 level. 
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' EDUCATION J OCCUPATION, AND EARNINGS 
■ ' Py: David O'Shea X 

/ •( ABSTRACT- : \ 



le probability that persons of equal /educational attainment 
will have equal incomes is very low, *as Jenqks and his colleagues ^ 
point gut. However, disaggregation of data dea^ling with' tliV edu- * 
cation-income relationship shows tjiat, while obviously a g/mble, 
rewards for educational attainment actually are substantial among 
' persons who succeed in acquiring access to professibnal, managerial,' 
^nd technical type occupations, .As these latter account for abput 
40% of all jobs, an economic incentive mod^l remains viable as a 
basis for interpreting the' motivation of students to compete for, 
"and invest in, educational attainment. 

In addition, disagg«regated data shOw that two further perspec- 
tives, or models, illuminate othar aspects of the motivations' link- 
ing tHe educational and occupational systems. A. social determ^nist , 
or sociological, perspective reveals that as the level bf education 
in the population increases, employers raise entry. Ievei*^0ucfitional 
requirements, resulting in education actual ly^creating i^ts own de- 
mand, pressuring/ young men and women to stay on in school for a con- 
tinually^ incre^i^ing length of time. Further. a« social-psychological 
perspective on xhe education-income r^lationsnip shows that, mediat- 
ing between years of schpoling and occupational attainment, there 
is the tendency' for a correspondence to- exist between iijdividual 
talent and psychological characteristic? on the one hand^ and the 
^characteristics of given occupations on the other. " Data supportive 
ofNil^ thre.e models - the. economic incenti>^e, sociological,! and 
social -psychological - are presented here, and some cort^lusions 
. proposed • - 



INTRODUCTION 



In i972 Jencks et al. created quite a furor by pointing out 
that, despite the conventional jf^isdom, the probability of persons 
of equal educatioijal attainment achieving equal incomes was re- 
markably low. For ^example, for white adult males, census data 
show that the correlation between years of schooling *and annual 



J' 



is. 0.35.-^^^ 
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earnings is.O.SST ^^is tells us that^ears of schboHng account^ 
for only 12% \)f the variance in eatned income ♦ However, controlling 

for the effects of family status and academic ability woul4 reduce 

I * ■ ' ■ * X 

this to approximately ?%• The remaining 93% of^ijpexplained variance 

"Jencks et.al, (1973) att;ribute to •4uckJ' ' ^ 

On the f^ce pf It, these findings ^^uggest that the pursuit of 
edi^jCationi while doubt of value in* itself , may prove economically 
unrewarding. It must be" emphasized, noi^ev^r, that the findings are 
based upon highly aggregated data and are reported in terms of av- 
* erage relationships. A more realistic picture emerges when ,the rel- 
' -^vant data are disaggregated, either on the basis of specific occu- 
pationa.l categories, or in relation to the position that .persons 
occupy- in the iocial structure of the economy, as employers < mana- 
gers, or workers* Both types of disaggregated data are presented 
here. They demonstrate t^-t^or about one third of the po!jitions 
'in the work ^rce the returns actually are very substantial* The 
fact that tli^re are' such positions, and that higher education typ- 
ically is a Qpndition of access, ^makes investment i| eduoation at 
least as rational as investment in the stock market. Each^ contains 
an element of>isk, but the potential rewards for those who are 
"lucky^' serves as a major incentive^ . " • 

In practice, of course, the fact thdt there are hig^^conomic 
returns to education within specific occupations is we*ir known to 
^he puhiicr, creating competition between social groups around the 
issue of equal access to educational facilities, as well as gener- 
ating Competition between individuals. Group competition finds 
contemporary Expression in ^movements for* the rights of minorities, 
and of women, leading to school desegregation\ and affirmative 

. — ^ — — — n/.. 

1, Christopher Jencks, Marshall Smith, Henry Acland, Mary^Jo Bane, 
baVi^ Cohen, Herbert Gintis, Barb^a Heyns, and Stephen Michel- ' 
son. Inequality,' A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and^ 
Schooling In America (New YorR: Harper and Row, 1973)/ , 

A 

* 4 ' - 
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action programs. Competition between indivi^Hials within schools* has 

helped bring about an alignment ?yf the separate status. structures 

of the occupational and educational systems • As Rehberg foilnd from 

^studying the progress over time -of students in six New York State 

high schools, V " . . " .1^ 

. • • a^ least as early as t\ie ninth grade ft is possible 
J . to distinguisli systematical!/' betwe^ groups of students^ 

on a wide range o£^ variables which^ relate, in the short ' 
run, to their occupational attaininerit • 2 • y 

^ Relevajit variables include f^ily status, intelligence, academ- 

ic achievement, educational/ambition, and-jelf-imagei;. Ninth grideTs 

who 'registered high acto'ss these variables weye those students mosf 

likely to enter four-yea;r colleges," alid then.pjoceed to professional 

imd managerial occupations. Those ninth graders measuring low on 

the same variables were most*,JLikely to terminate schooling- with the. 

twelfth grade, ajid J then take on blue cellar or lower level white 

collar positions in H;he economy. Finally, the ninth graders. who 

fell into the mid-position were ihost likely to ent^er community ^ 
V - i , • 

colleges, and then move on to employment as technicians or as aides 
to prbfessionals in a variety o/ fields;"^ 

' r ^ ' ^ ^" 

2* ^ Richard A* Rehberg, The Two-Year College Entrant: Comparisons " 
with the High Schopl~Graduatg and with the Four-Year College^ ^ 
Entrant (Binghamton, >lew York: Center for Social Analysis, 
' State University of New York at Binghamton^, 1976), p. 63. 

3* Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis,"^ Schooling in Capitalist 
Amelrica (New York: Basic 3oo^s, Inc.> >976) . For Bowles and 
Gintis the coinciclence bf occupatipnal- and educational struc- 
tures^ represejits the outcome of what they call the correspon- 
* dence principle. However, they over-interpret the meaning of 
this correspondence, arguing that i* reflects not simply stu- 
dent, and parental, response to ocpupational incentives, but 
also the intent of dominant groups in* society'. The latter are 
alleged to influence educational policy so that the ^^educatlon^ 
al system tailors the self-concepts,, aspirations, and social 
class identifications of individuals. to the requirements of the 
social division of labor/^ (p. 129) Actually, schools are . . 
notably ineffective institutions for influencing the person-' 
alities of their student^. Both student attitudes and early 
i^ogni^tive dev.elopment are largely products of pre-school ex- 
periences in the home, which even relatively intensive programs 
bf coiitpensatory education fail to change. 



Clearly, a good deal of cpmpetitioh and^elfi^/electibn is involyed 
^as students seek -their place within t^e a^demic and. socjaHstructures 
of their schools," acKj balancp their-^'^ck^^ounds, abilities, peVsoi)j^ll-- 
ties,^ andya^demic performance against pa^e»t^ expectations and th^^ 
ovmi career interestl, * . , 'A - j * \ 

- I This\m-school competition is biased in favor of -students £rom 
^higher statu^b^k^ro^ds, as Bojvles jind Gint^s emphasize,^ However,^ 
legitimating th* process is the fact that lower status students with - 
academic ability also succeed. For example, i^ing longitudinal data 
on Wisconsin high school sttidertts, Sewell ^emonst^r^fjes that parental 
status of students acJcoUnts for 18% of the variahce in postsecondary , 
schooling attained • When academic ability of Vstudents is added to 
parental status in the prediction model, the propbrtion of explained 
variance in schooling attained increases to 30%. In effect, student ^ 
ability, net of parental status^ uniquely Explains J2% of the vari- 
ance in years of schoolings 

As the competition for educational attainment probably finds 
,its strong6st incentiA^e in the potential economic rewards within 
the occupational structure, for the first section of this paper an 
economic incentive model provide? the organizing perspective. Such 
a model does nbt, of course, ideritify all Relevant factors involved 
in the decisions that individuals make regarding the length of time 
they commit to formal schaoling, as becomes apparent when one looks 
at student motivation from other perspectives. 
THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE^-' ' ^ 

Apart- from the pull of monetary rewards associated with high 
status occupatiohsi also optative as an incentive for schooling's 
the push generated by thq fact that> as Collins ar^es,^ education 



4; Ibid. ^ 1 

5. William H. Sewell, "^nequali^ty of Opportunity for^ Higher Edu- 
cation,'' i^mexifiaiL-SQjtiQJi^ voK 36 (October 1971), 
pp. 793-8t)9*i^^ 

6, Randall Collins^ "Functional and Conflict Theories of Education- 
al Stratification/' American SociQlogi^cal Review ^ vol. 36 
(December 1971), pp. 1002-19* . i 
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creates- its ovm demand* The higher the ediicational level iij^ tl\e 
population, the higher ^employers set their entry requirements. 
These requii?emeijts then react back upon the educational sl^j^ply, »' ' 
pressuring youlTg people to stay in school longer, *thus raising the 
level of education irt suCcessiva/age cohorts in the population »^ 
This occurs despjite the fact that,^s Folger a^d^Nam point out, 
there ^5 lit€le evidence of the need. fot increased entry level 
knowledge or skills in most occupations. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, once^job entary is attained, educational background receives 
little additional economic rewar^d in about two-thirds of the o ecu!- 
. pational categories used by the Bureau of the . Census, as we shall 
See. , " 

* Social pressure to' stay in school, generated by escala\itig 
job entry requirements; falls within the purview of a social de- 
terministic, or sticiological, model of educational- attainment , 
However, apart from the pressures Recounted for by the economic, 
incentive and socioJLogical models, yet another source of influence 
upon individual eydu^:ational decision making is identified by a 
social -psychological model. This is the influence'' t>f personal tal- 
ent and interests, .factots that constrain individual ambitions and 
career plans. As Gottfredsori points out,^ studies of the contri- 
bution of educatibri to earnings typically concentrate upon a jingle 
dimension at both the education and income sides of the relation- 
ship. Oatthe educatipn side, ability is taken to be intellectually 

__! . ^. : ~ ^ , . " V 

' ' -y • ■ ■ ■ 

7. John K. Folger and Charges B. Nam^^ "Trends in Education in Re- 
lation to the Occupational ^Structure," Sociology of Education , 
vol. 38 (.1964) pp. 19-33.^ For ^ a more extended discussion of 
the problem of credential ling ^ee.Rohald Dore, The Diploma 
Disease; Education, Qualification ^and DevelopmCTt (Berkeley, 
CaiL. : University of California Press^ 1976). 

8.. Linda S. Gottfredson, A Multiple-Labor Market Model of 6ccu- 
pational Achievement (Baltimore, Md.: Center for Social Or- 
ganization o^ Schools, Johns Hopkins University, Report No.' 
225, 1977.) , . 



pnlf , the diver5ity of human talents being igno'ned. On the earn- 
ings.side, work is treated as a homogenequs aotivity, perhaps vary- 
ing between levels of occupational status ♦ To go beyond thi*s^?im- 
ited approach, Gottfredson has analyzed education-income relation- 
ships in^terms of occupations ^classified according to six cate- 
gories developed by Holland on the basis of^researc^ in vocational j 
psychology; These six types relate to activities prteferrgd 'and^ , 
competencies required in given occupations. ' - 

While the sociological model overlaps the economic one, it 
being difficult' to separate out the re^lative contribution of push 
and pull factors to educational attainment, the social psychologi- 
cal model complements the ^economic, helpin"^ to interpret the . re- . 
■^lationship between years of schooling and subsequent ^^arnings. - 
Data relativei||to all three models are presented here, beginning 
With the econS^ model, as this the greatest utility in ac~ 
counting for educational attainment within the population. 
TH#ECONOMIC INCENTIVE MODEL • * ^ 

As Idngitudinal data haVe become available, these have madie 
passible a series of analyses of '^he causal detej-minants of earned 
income. Some of the iiiore productive studies- have utilized data 
that were initiatec^ with a survey, .of high school seniors in Wis- 
consin in 1957.^ These data show that a latge part of. the effec- 
tiveritess of education in facilitating higher earnings result from 
tlie fact that education enables people to enter higher stajj^^ oc- 
cupations. Fcfr exanjle. Griffin, twing the Wisconsj.n data, re- 

. ^ — ' 7 . . 

9. For details of ^he Wisconsin survey see' William H. Sewell, 
• . Archibald 0. Halier and George' W. Ohlendorf, "The Educational 
and Early Occupational "Status Attainment Process: Replication 
and Revision," American Sociological Review ,' vol. 35 (December 
1970)., pp. 1014-27. ■ , \ \ ■ 

-10. Larry- J. Griifin, "Specification Biases in Estiinates bf Soci^ 
economic Returns to Schooling," Sociology of Edi^atioi^ vpl^ 
49 (April 1976). ' . ■ '. 



gressed earnings on a number of predictor variables, including 
parental education,, occupation, . a'tid income. To these were added 
characteristics of the respondents, including mental ability, years 

of edueartibn, and occupational statu?. The coefficients for ^ach 

i ■ • * ' * . ■■ > 

,var^able indicate its impact upon earnings, net of the influence^* 

of all other variables in the regression. Results Show tbait^ each 
$1V000 6i parental iacoipfe is Vorth ^112 of son's earnings. Each 
year of education is worth, on average, $97. Occupational status 
generates $15 per annum for each.point on the status scale, which 
runs from 1 J:hrough 98* Sf special interest, though, i« the factv 
that when occupational status is removed from the regression, the 
earnings generated by each year of education jump 'from $97 to $206, 
an increase of 112%. Evidently a large p^rt of the effect of edu- 
cation is mediated by occupational status, as b'^comes evident when 
the economic returns to education are disaggregated by. types of 
occupation i . 
Disaggregatjjpg: the Data 

As occupational status plays a substantial mediating role^^A^ 
between years of education attained and earned income, the occu- 
pational structure appears to be pot^itially the most fruitful 
basis in terms of which to exjJlore t^^education- income relations 
shij^ in more detail. There are, in fact, two approaches to the 
contriJ)ution of education to earnings that have promise for our 
jpurposes. Stolzenberg,^^ has analyzed economic' returns to edu-^ 

cation separately for each of the 11 census c!§,tegories of occu^ 

* V 

pational status. Wright and Perrone have looked at education-in- 

12 

come relations within economic classes, the latter being defined 

11. 'Ross M. Stolzenberg, ^^Education, Occupation, and Wage Differ* 
Wees between White and ptack Men/^ /American Journal of Soci- 
ology , vol. 81 (September ij;|fta75;), pp. 200-323. 

12. Eril^f Olin Wright^nd Luca-!Pjeirrdne, "Marxist Class Categories 
and Income Inequality," Airferi^i^n Sociological Review , vol. 42 
(February 1977), pp. 3^-55.;. 
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by the roie people play within the structure of social rdW.ationships, 

' * 13 V 

Turning first to Stolza^betg*^ approach, he.separaied Earnings 

\ * J 14< ' " 

ajxd education on the basis of data from the 19.60 U.S. Census. \^ 

Using the datja for white males, he regressed earnings on education 
•separately for each of four age groups and ten categories of occu- 
p^tional status. This appr.oach generates forty separate regression 
coefficients providing estimates of the effect of education upon^. 
earnings. Stolzenber^' s interest in this procedure was to demon^ 
' strate marked non-linearities in the, education-earnings relationship, 
and. interaction between age and education within this relationship. 
The non-linearities are evident "when the distribution of regression 
^coefficiei^ts is diagrammed in Fjigure l,^but the most striking find- 
* ing is the very*^large difference in economic returns to education ' 
. between tie highest "^at^d lowest status occupation categories. 

As sjown in Figure 1, returns to education between occupations 
came closest at the early %tagej^ of , persons V careers for thfe earn-P 
ings data gath|fcr§d by the 1960.pensUs. Bven here though, for the 
twenty-five to thirty-four years of age group, the gap was $264 be- 
tween the return of $108 for one year of schooling for clerical 
woj-kers and the return of $374 for managers, officials, and propri- 
. etors. By age thirty-five to fog^ty-four the gap had greatly widened. 
T^ie^feturn for clerical workers increased to $215, but that 'for man- 
agers, officials, and proprietors rose much, faster, reaching $961v 
In this same age group the largest gap was between laborers, at $146, 
and professional, technical, and kindred workers, who experienced a 
return of $1,042. 

Overfill, two occupational categories that employed 27% ^of white. 



IS.". !^to 1 zehberg , ^p. cit . 

14. U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: I960 . 
Subject Repor.ts. Occupation by Earnings and Education , Final 
Report PC (2)- ?B (Washdngton, D^C: Government Printing Office, 
1963). V . 
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-Coeffldients generated by regressing whit4 males* earnings on 
ye^s of sohool completed in I960, by major occupation group and 
age. Based a»^ata in Table 2, p.310t Ross M. Stolzenberg, 
"Dducation, (^oflupation, and Wage Differences between White and 
Black Men." AnAloan Journal of Soctoloflj . 81 (2)i299-323, 1975. 
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'males in 1970 - professional and technical workers, managers, offi- 
cials and proprietors - enjoyed extraordinarily high return? rela- 
tive to all the others. Sales workers came a close third, a cate- 
gory employing 7.4% of males in the 1970 wdlkforce. The balance, 
66%, fell into the remaining occupkational categories, among which 
returns were relatively low, and decHned after early middle age. 
These data h^lp interpret the lack M academic motivation character- 
istic of many students in high school who se^ their future as most 
likely falling into one of the^lower status occupational categories. 

Actually, ofvi:ourse, ^the magnitude oif returns to schooling- 
shown here are probably overestimated by 3S-40%, according to Grif- 

fin.^^ This is the proportion of the education-^incofme relationshij? 

it... ' ' 
to the influence upon' both variables of parental socio- 
tus and the individu£^l ^ s own mental ability . Control - 
ling for these factors w'ould' reduce the dollar amounts and narrow 
the gaps somewhat, but the ovferall pattern would remain the same. 

Stolzenberg's approach is expanded" upon from a slightly dif- 
ferent direction by Wright and Perrone.^^.v These authors argue that 
dn predicting'^income on the basis of education, occupational status^ 
and age, one can add to the predictive power of the statistical 
model by adding dat^on the social class of members of the workforce 

Returns to Education by Social Class 

In exploring the i^ntribution of social class, net of occu- 
pational status, to income returns f-er years of schooling, Wright 
and Perrone take the V:,^ew that occupational status and social class 
represent quite dJ^fferent, though overlapping, sets of relationships 
, "Ocrupation" designates ^positions within the technical ^ 



1*5. Griffin, op. cit ., p. 135. 
16. Wright and Perrone, op. cit , 
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division of . labor, i.e>, an' occupation represents a set of 
•activities fulfilling certain t'ec*hnically defined functions. 
Class, onr the.oth^f^ihand, designates positions within tlfe , 
social relations ^;Jroduction, i.e., it designates the 
social relation!;, be%ween actors." . 

. ' The cla^s typology used by Wright and PeVrone i^ based upon 
three questions asked o||respondents in the twb purveys frolli which 
their data are derived, . ^ 

1. "Most of the time. on the job do you work for yourself or 
, someone else"?"- < 

2. "If you are self-employed, are there any people who work 

fgr you and are paid-'by you?" 

3. "Do you supervise anybody as part of your job?"^^ 

Using data^ generated by about 1,500 respondents to a national 
sample of adult-^ interviewed in 1^69 for a survey" oi^, working con- 
ditions, the above threp questions generated five categories o^ 
social clars, as iriustra,ted in' Table 1." 

The survey responses also provided information on level of 
education and" annual income, a slightly different variable from 
annual, earnings, but closely correlated. Given these. data Wright 
and Perrone separated respondents into the class categories of em- 
ployisrs, managers, and i^prker*. They omitted the petty bourgeoisie 
and ambiguous categories, numbers being" too few. Within* each class 
they regressed annual income on education, with the results dia- 
grammed in Figure 2. EducatM.on is coded by level rather than by 
)?ears (0 = elementary school or less; 1 = completed elementary . 



^17. Ibid., p. 35^ 
18. Ibid., p. 36. 
19-. Ibid. . 
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Figure 2 .•"-R®^®""^^" income on education, by categories of social class 
. for nonfarrfj full-time 'participants in the labor force. Lata from a I969 

iMttlonal sample of 1,533 adults, I6 years of age and over, ^sed upon Figure 2 
. p. 45| Erik Olln Wright and Luca Perrone, "Marxist Class Categories and Income 

•iTisqutlity." Amsrioan Sooiologioal Review . 42 (l)t 52-45, 1977. 
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CUSS^ 


Self- Have 
Employed Employees 
/ . 


Have- SubordVrtates 
on the Job 
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Employed . U 

r< € J' 
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Employers 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes • 


No 110 


7 4 


Managers /• 


No 


No 




Yes ♦ 


Jes „561 


37.4 


Workers ^ 


No 


'No 




No - ■ " 


Ves 739 


49^2 


Petty 

Bourgeeoisie 


Yes 


No 


< 


No 


No 65 


4.3 


Ambiguous 


Yes 


. No 




Yes 


No 24 

w 

* 


1.8 


^Source: Table 3, 


p. 37. Wright and Perrone, See 


text. • 
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school; 2 = some high school; i ^ high school; 4 = some college; 
5 = college degree; 6 = post^^l^ege) . Jh^ac regression co- 
efficients for college within |eaoh of Jkne class categories are: 

EmpVAers $4,091 v ' 

# Managers 1,797 

n . ' Workers '678 
Thesp-^coefficients represent the increment in income for each 
additional stage of education. When occupational status, age, 'and 
number of years in present job are added to education in the re- 
gression the education coefficients reduce but remain high, testify- 
ing to the independent contribution of social class, net of the 
other ^three variables including occupational status* The revised 



coefficients are: 



\ 



Employers 
^ Managers 
Workers 



$3,170 
1,477 
607 
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^ In terms of variance explained, \ducation, age and occvipational 
status were found to explain 19*1% of t Re. variance irr income* When ^ 
social class was added this increased the proportion' of variance 
explained ^ 7*6%, for a total of 26,7%, again indicating the sub- 
stantive importance of. the class variance*^ ' 

The,. very large differehces in returns to education within the 
three social classes, as demonstrated by Wright and Perrone parallel 
Stolzenberg's findings presented earlier. The differences in re- 
turns to education evidently are an interactive phenomenon, result- 
ing from characteristics of occupational settings. Economists as- 
suraethat, in geneVal, earnings are an index of the contribution of 
each individual ^to the overall productivity of the economy. Apparent^ 
ly, therefore,, education does enhance individual productivity among 
employers and managers, and^-^Knong persons in professional, technical, 
and sal^^^^cupations. In the^ latter occupational categories, 
earnings increased substantially with level of edno?ition* Th^ is 
rather what one would anticipate. Not anticipated is the relatively 
weak impact of education upon productivity (earnings) in the remain- 
ing occupational categories, and these categories account for 60% T)r 
more 'of the eii^ployed laboj force. . - ^ 

However ,y as noted earlier, even among occupations where edu- 
cation has relatively little impact upon earnings, entrygi^^ increas- 
ingly dependent upci|i the possession of educational credentials. The 
consequences of this "push" faqtor upon the supply of education in 
the labor force are reflected in changes over time in the pattemij? 
of relationship between given occupa'tional categories and the 16vel 
of education of those erapl/^ed in these categories. 
THE SOCIQLOGICAL MODEL * 

Despite low returns to education for roughly 60^ of employed , 
persons, most of whom are found in blue collar,, service, and farm 
occupations, the level of education among t^is 60% has been steadily 
rising. It is plausible to propose, therefore, that a large, if 
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indeterminate, proportJtrn of this rise reflects, pressure ftenerate4 ' 
by increases in job entry educational requirements which, in turn, 
have escalated in response to the increased availability of per- 
sons with^high school and post-secondary certificates. In effect, - 
a typical viciius, or perhaps in this case beneficent^ circle lias 
been at work, an interpretation' that finds some support from data 
Regarding changis orver time in median levels of education within 
the labor force, f 

Between 1959 and 1972 the median years of education in the . 
total employed labor force rose from 12 years to 12.4 years. How-- ^ 
everj within specific occupational categories, • and within the black 
population, changes were much more dramatic. Looking first at the 
data for ])lack men and women, shown in Table 2, from 1959 to 1972 
black men gained by 3.4 years and black women by 2.8 years. Whites, 
by contrast, changed verylittle, and what change did occur repre- 
sents a convergence of both men and women to the same level of 12.5 
years. In fact, the overall pattern of change suggests a conver- 
gence i^i^in all sectors o!f the population, rather than a tendency 
tovlard continued upward movement over time. 



TABLE 2 



MEDIAN YEARS 01? EDUCATION COMPLETED AMONG 
CIVILIAN LABOR I^ORCE, BY S5;x'; AND COLOR, FOR 
^ 195^ and 1572 (ALL OCCUPATION GROUPS)f 



Color 


Sex 


1959 


^ 1 1972 

1 t 


Change 
1959--1972 
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Male 


12.0 


'^2.5 


0.5 




White 










s 




F'emale 


12.3 


12.5 


"0.3 






. Male 


8.2 


. 11.6 ' 


3.4. 




Black 


Female ♦ 










9'. 4 


12. 


2.8 





V 

V 



^Source: Table B;-42, p. 181. Manpower Report of the Prei^ident , 
1973. U.3. Dept. o^ Labor. I 
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This trend" toward a stable up^r limit appears also when one 
looks -at changfe within specific occupational categories. These 
changes-, as expirienced by white males, are .diagranuned .^n Eigure 3. 
Occupational categories within which median years of education were 
1 owe si: in 1959 ejqperienced the largest gaitis by 1972. Farmers j 
farm laborers, ayLd nonfafm laborers moved up 2.5 years. Service ' 
wofkers gained by 2 years. These latter four occupational cate- 
gories together accounted for 17.5% of the forty-three million 
White males employed in. 1970. Overall, 40.5% of employed males 
fall into the blue c611ar occupations, among which the median years 
of education rose 1 .2 years for craftsmen, and for operatives 1.8 
years. » The remaining .occupational^ categp?:ies, all in whi*e cellar 
sectors, experienced little change over the thirteen year period, 
Jiaving begun at or above the 12.5 years mark in 1959. 

J These t^ta for white males suggest . three trends. First, occu- 
"pations in the highest status category, professional and technical 
workers, are distinctive in their very. high. median years of education 
which has remained at over 16 years ^jmce 1959. Second, the median 
years of leducation in managcsfial, administrative and sales occu- 
pations has, been moving slowly toward 13 years. Thirdly, all other 
occupational categories are converging over time with the m^ian 
•for clerical work, which was 12.6 years in 1972, almost unchanged 
from 12.5 years in 1959. As these latter categories account for" 
two-thirds of all. employed males, their educational levels strongly 
influence the aggregate median, and as we saw earlier, there is 
little economic incentive for persons to go beyond high school if 
they enter clerical or'^blue collar jobs, income returns to education 
in .these jobs being minimal. By contrast, returns to education in 
the"^i!^her level professional and managerir ' positions are sub- 
stantial. * " . 

Though not presented her«, the pattern of change in median, 
years off education for white women is very similar to that^for men,. 
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• Changes froin\959 to 1972 in median years of school completed bv/males in the employed 
clvl limn 'labor force, by census categories of occupations. Datd^rom Table B-12, p. 181 
Manpover Repoyt of the President, 197? « U.S. Dept. «of Labor. 



while their^respective distributions between occupations differ. 
Women. are concentrated in clerical rather than blue collar work. 
Among, blacks, though overa IT there was^a large increase in edu- 
cation/ this was not^true of those in occupational categories where 
the black median already wai close to the white lev^l in 1959. 
Specifically, black professional and technical workers had a median 
of 16 year? of education in 1959 and in 1972, and black clerical 
and sales workers were close to 12.5 years at both times. The large 
changes in levels of education between 1959 and 1972 among blacks, 
as among whiles, occurred not in the higher status occupations but 
in the blue collar, service, arid farm categories. 

In interpreting these d§ita on change over time, referring back 
to Figures 1 and 2, one can argue that if increased educational* 
levels within many occupational categoij-ies results from actual job 
needs for higher levels of pre-training, this fact would be reflect- 
ed in a substantially stronger relationship between .education and 
earnings thdn presently exists. The more parsimonious interpre- 
. tation is that demand for educational requirements goes up as the 
supply of educated manpower increases." , / 

Further insight into factors associated with difference!? |ir 

' 20 x'''' . 

returns to education is provided" by Gottfredson' s work. , Jn this 
she J(xp lores the possibility that psychological factors orient|. in- 
dividual job choices, thus mediating between level of education and 
occupational status, and therefore influencing the educaticjn-^amings 
relationship. Gottfredson' s approach calls for a more con^l fa" view 
pfthe nature of the labor market, The latter is conceived/of as 
^eing divided into multiple sectors, each sector attracting persofts 
with distinctive talents and interests. . , / ' 

THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL MODEL , / 

Gpttfredsoh argues that education is rewarded differently be- 



20, Gottfredspn, Qp. cit . ^ 




tween occupati^ons *in part because occupation^ vary considerably ii^' 
the extehr to which academic preparation has actual utility, even^ 

thcugli required for entry,. Some occupations 

■ * • . ♦ 

" require skills primarily for working with.pjople,' 
whereas bthers requite skill for working with data 
^ OT things. We might expect that schools do not foster 
all the types of talent that are important in the oc-- 
. ^upational, world.' In turn, we would not expect edu- 
. . cation to be as valuable in the lines of work that 
require non-academic talent." 

To explore these possibilities, Gottfredson classifies /occupa- 
tions by meajis of a typology developed by John Holland on the- basis 
of research in vocational psychology. Holland al'localfcs occupations 
into six types according ^to the activities performed and tiie compe- 
tencies required. Thesl types are labelled realistic, investiga- 
tive, artistic, social, enterprising, and conventional. By way of 
examples, s^les and management jobs would be in the enterprising 
category; science and medicine in the investigative; clerical work 
and accounting in the conventional; blue collar jobs and engineer- 
ing in the realistic, and education and sotial service in the 
social . 

Holland assumes that education contributes differently to' 
worker productivity* within each of his six types,' an assumption 
/that can be te?ted by adding the types to the usual statistical 
model for predicting income on the basis of education and occu- 
pational status. Gottfredson has done this, using a 1/1000 sample 
develojped by the 1970 census of White males in the fulll time 




21. Linda S. Gottfredson, "Differential^Educational Payoff Mpdels 
and Theories of the Diversity of ,Human Talents," in James M. 
McPartland and Edward L. McDill, organizers. Alternative Re- 
search Perspectives on the Effects of School Organization 
. and Social Contexts (Baltimore, Md. ; Center for Social Organi- 
zation of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, Report No. 234, 
1977), pp. 1-2. 



civilian^ nonfarin, labor force. The sample siz^ way^27,067. ' . 
The data from ;^e sample were used^^to predict incomefo^ the basi$ 
of years' of education, weeks worked in 1969, hc^s wprked during 
the survey w^eK, an4 occupational' prestige. These variables ex- 
plained 2^4% of the variance in income. Adding dummy variables 
for tKe Holland types increases the variance explained to 31/1%, 
a substantial proportionate increase. 

Insight into the actual pattern of differences between Holland's 
types in terms of income returns to education is provided -by dia- 
gramming these, as in Figure 4, Gottfredson generated these data 
sin5)ly by regressing income. on education. The lines shown in Fig- 
ure 4 join the computed regression coefficients for education gen- 
erated ]>y running the regression ^fequation separately for each of four* 
age groups, and the six types^ of occupations. Amc^g the types, en- 
•terprising occupations obvioyisly incorporate the jobs having the 
highest returns to educatiot/. This category overlaps the census 
classifications; df sales, rtjanagevs, officials, and proprietors, that 
register , high in Stolzwberg's analysis, and the manager and employ- 
er categories used by Wright and 'Perrone. As shown in Table 3, about 
one quarter of sill employed men, aged thirty-six to forty-five, fall 
within the enterprising type. Reflecting the technological charac- 
ter of our society, the/realistic type incorporates the jobs held by 
more thaji half o'f all oinployed men. . ^ 

With the realistic and enterprising occupations accounting to- 
gether for 80% of men in the sample, the remaining 20% are dis- 
tributed between the investigative, social, conventional, and ar- 
. * . ■ i 
tistic types. . 

'* 

Educational characteristics of men within the six occupational 
types are suggestive of the pattered of linkages to the educational 
system. Looking at tJie third column of Table 3, one can see the 



22. Gottfredson, A Multiple-Labor Market Model , op. cit^ 
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Figure 4.— Coefficients for fdudation from regressing income on educ- 
ation,, for il^n in full-time, civilian, nonfarm occupations, by age. Derived 
from Table 7,^ p. 434- Lind^ Oottfredson, A Multiple«.U^or Market Model of 
Oopupational Aohieyement , Ba.l^^imore, I^d. , Center for fecial Organization of 




ols, Johns "Popk^ns University. Report No*' 525, 197.7. 
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TABLE 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE MALES IN CIVILIAN, NONFARM, UBOR' FORCE 
IN 1970, AGED 36-65, BY TYPE OF OCCUPATION, AND BY PERCENT ' 
OF ALL EMPLOYED MALES HAVING 16' OR MORE YEARS OF 
, EDUCATION BETWEEN^CAND WITHIN TYPES OF 

OCCUPATION^ r 







Percent men with 


Percent men with 


Type of 


/Empl6yed 


16 or more years 


16 or more years 


Occupation 


males 


education between 


education within 






'types 


* . .types 



Realistic 


53.8 


10.2 


5.1 


Enterprising 


25.6 


38.6 


24.7 

< 


Ijjvestigdtive 


7.4 


20.8 ,j" • 


45 . 1 


S^ocial 




19.2 


54.2 
* 


Conventional 


5.8 ' 


■ 7.2 ' 


20 . 3 


Artistic 


1.6- • 


4.0 


55.8*' 

•4 


Total 


100*0 . 


IOO4O 




N ' .1 


9,28(} 


3,164 





a 



Source: Adapted from data provided in Table 8, p, 44, Linda S. 
. ^ Gottfredson, A Multiple-'I^abor Market Mod^l of Occupational 

Achievement / (See text) . ~^ * . V 



proportion of men wi^in each type that possess sixt ee n or more 
years of education; in effect, the proportion of college graduates. 
Three types tpme close to 50%: the investigative, social and artis- 
tic • The investiajftive and locial haye large proportions of scien- 
tists, univers^f€y faculty members, teachers and social -Workers, all* 
of whicii^H^ jobs that require a higher education. However, among 
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all persons in the ^sample who have college degrees, the largest . * i 
single concentration is within the enterprising type occupations, 
as shown in column 2 of Table 3^ the type also 1:hat provides the 
highest economic returns to education. Presumably the relation^ 
ship .is not coincidental. 

Realistic occupations, with the lowest returns ^to education, * 
attract 10.2% of all college gi*aduates in the sample, thougn of 'all 
men in realistic occupations only 3^1% are college^ graduates, 
shown in column 3 of Tablg 3. Most of these probably are .engineers* 
The educational disparity between the enterprirsing amd realistic ' - 

^ '\ occupations is furtlie^^^phasized if one looks at the proportions 

of men in each who^' terminated schooling at the twelfth^ade, or 
below. Among aj,l men in the sample the proportion is 72% • For th» 
enterprising type occupations the proportion falls to 56%, but ristt 
to 90% for those in the realistic /category. Associated with tKese 
differences in educational leyels, and retujms to educrtion, are 
parallel differences in mean income. * In 1969, for meAaged thirty-, 
'six to forty-five, those in realistic ocx^ations had a mean incoM 
of $8,992 compared to $14,346 for those Un the enterprising c^ategory* 

From the point of view of th^ educational system, the low re- 
turns to education in realistic occupations is a serious issue, ^ 
given the number of people involved. In 1970 the realistic cate|[ory 
accounted for close to 54% of all',white employed men, and 80% among 
blacks. Students who find themselves poorly fitted, or unmotivated^ 
to pursue postsecondary education, and who perceive their future as 
being in a realistic type occupation, are not being unreasonable • 
when they ar^i^e that education, at least beyond the twelfth grade, 
is not particularly relevaijit for them. To traijsform the motivation- 
al climate among such students would require a transformation of 
the Structure of rewards for education in realistic qpcupations, 
though how this could be done for jobs in which academic 'training 
adds little to individual productivity is difficult to fathdm. 
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the typical alternative of providing vocational training is of 
doubtful value in the context of lifetime car^ftrs, though it may be 
useful as a means of keeping some students occupied while they are 
in s^ool* A compromise might be to accept the fact t^iat half the ' 
jobs in society are unlikely to reward academic training beyond that 
required tp meet minimum levels* of education£^l certification: then, 
proceed to e3q)lore opportunities ^or students to achieve, status, if 
not always income, outsidfe their regular occupations. In effect, 
one would aim to legitimate the notidn that, education should pre- 
pare for leisure as much as for work. More emphasis could ^e placed 
upon music, art, and crafts, expanding greatly, the Existing extra- 
curriculum, within which athletics provides an excellent model. 

Of course, in the xase- of black men and women, and ofA/hite 
women, there is need for substantial changes within the existing oc- 
cupational structure. The problem here is one of redistributing 
people betweeri occupations. Within categories of occupations, as 
both Stolzenberg and Gottfredson report, l!%turns to education. for 
blacks are less than for whites. Gottfredson, and also Wright and 
Perrone,^^ found the same to be true for women. Further analysis, 
by Stolzenberg for blacks, -and by Gottfredson for both blacks and 
\A)men,^^ indicates thkt the source of the differential returns, as 
well as lower incomes, is not discrimination in salary policies so 
much as differential patterns of recruitment-. Within a given occu- 
pational status level, or social class levgl, blacks and women re- 
ceive positions in the lower pftying jobs within that category. In 



23. Gottfredson, Ibid ., Stolzenberg, op. cit . ^ 

24. Gottfredson, Ibid . 

25 f Wright and Perrone, op. cit . 

26, Stolzenberg, op., cit . 

27 • Gottfredson, A Multiple-Labor Market Model , op. cit. 
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terms of occupational types, Gottfredson found black males con-- 

centrated in the realistic category, and women in the social and 

conventional categoriSs. ^ Over time, the combination of affirmative 

action programs and changed socialization pattern?, especially re- 

garding sex role stereotypes, shoul3^ generate more balance in the 

distributional patterns of .bliacks,^ women, and minorities generally, 

aciaross occupations. 

CONCLUSIONS ' 

In summary, while the overall contribution of education to 

earnings is low relative to the "c(/ntribUtion it makes to thfe attair^- 

ment of occupational positions, disaggregation of the data in terms 

of categories of occupations reveals that for about one-third of all 

jobs the economic returns actually are rather high* This finding 

reinforces the traditional viewpoint of economists that the po- 

tential of financial returns to education is a major incentive for 

students, and that this incentive is one of the more important pro-, 

28 

cesses linking education and work. Given the likoly returns, both 
students and their parents demand schools as a resource %xi the com- 
petition f9r occupational status and earnings. ; 

This, then, is the situation in general. Clearly, there are 
particular instances of distortions in the competitive process, and 
these are most visible in the case of minorities and of vfbmen. 



28 . For' summary discussion of the economics of "education see Mary 
Jean Bowman, ^^The Human Investment Revolution in Economic 
7 Thought, Sociology 6J|| |j|^cation, vol. ^39 (Spring 1966),' 

pp. 111-37. For a more "CT^t ailed approach to ttje disaggregation 
of education-income rel^ationships thian presented in this p^per 
see Richard S. Eckhaus, Estimating ^the Returns to Education : 
A Disaggregated Approach (Berkeley, Cal . : The Carnegie Com- 
r mission om Higher Educa]^ on, 1973). Among other things, Eck- 
haus finds that if one uses hourly earnings rather than annual 
earnings as the dependent variable, returns to education for 
professions come much closer to the returns for nonprofessioh- 
^ als, the latter typically putting in less hours per week in 
* their occupations. 



Resblution of thise distortions, which inhibit persons entering 
occupations commensurate with their level of education, requires 
continuation of affirmative action programs. Ultimately, equalii- 



ing access to the occupational structure is likely to *be the most 
effective way of equalizing educational attainment between groups 
in society, at least to the extent ^hat attainment really is a res: 
ponse to occupational ly based incentives. j 

The most troubling finding, of course, is that while education 
pays (fff in a sufficiently high proportion of. jobs to create power- 
ful incentives among students to compete for these positions, thus 
raising the general level of education in the papulation as a sort 



of spillover effect, a majority of students eventually arrive in 
jobs for which returns to education are minimal. Given this, it 
woVild seem worthwhile^to explore ways in which students might also 
be trained in ^nonacademic skills which would be serviceable fox 
their personal development, if not their economic progress. 

A related issue, of course, is the question of student moti- 
vation to acquire an education. Economic incentives and the am-- 
bition to develop persohal talents no dou))t are dominant, and comple 
ijentary^ influences. The major problefn lies with those students 
who respond to neither of these influences, but are carried along 
within the educational system by social pressures^ th^t demand the 
acquisition of educational credentials. ^ As 'the source of this 
problem is within the occupational rather thart^the educational 
system, more research is required regarding the cdnditions Under 
which formal education really does, or does not, contribute toward 
job performance. - \ 



Finally, to complete the picti||^^ education -wo J(k relations 
we not only n^ed to pursue in more detail the analysis of the occu- 
pational structure and its linkages to various levels and types of 
education. Also necessary are data on the reverse of the oc<iupation 
ai structure-- the structure of individual careers within and 
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across occupations* As Spilerman notes, 29 education ^'provides - ^ 
statu? and earnings rdWards through facilitating access to valued , 
career lines, through differentiation among entrants with respect 
to /rate of advancement, or through a combination of both.'^ Career 
analysis can help Reveal the actual processes through whi<:h educa- 
tiop enhances individual productivity and earnings* Such analysis 
also has potential for a more detailed understanding of unemploy- 
ment, helping to specify the conditions under which p65ple with ^ 
jkiffelrent background characteristics, and in different occupations, 
'enter and exit the occupational structure. Unemployment, like edur- 
ca^ion, takes its meaning from the structure of employment, and 
ultimately can only be* dealt with in terms of its consequences for 
the labor market as a whole. . 



r 



29. Seymour Spilerman, "Careers, Labor Market Structure, and Socio^ 
economic Achievement/' American Journal of Sbdlology , vol. 83 
♦ (November 1977),. p. 585. 
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ABSTRACT A 

* ■ " / N 

This paper 'Seeks to provide information with regard to matteiNs^f \ 
alienation a^d adjustment to. limited prospects as experienced by dvi^^ 
van^Lged youths A second task is to identify the ways in which in^ortant 
attitudes, experiences, and behaviors of poor youth may not be rcfflected 
in J current employment surveys • / 

An analysis of the available literature and data leads to the con- 
clusion* that very littJe is, in fact, known about how the young, partic- 
ularly those who are poi^i^jierceive or respond to limited opportunities. 
Serious question is raisedas to the validity and usefulness of employ-^ 
ment data currently being collected. Clearly, knowing the percentage of 
youth in the labor force or the percentage employed or not employed does . 
not tell us very much about how /youth respond to their work and job 
tus. I . . ^(pP 

; Further, the available data and literature frequently treat, the ^ 
young as a monolith, failing, to differentiate among youth of different i 
ages, socio-economic backgrounds* race, ethnicity, $ex, or place of rest 
id^nc^. Multivariate analysis is not a characteristic of current meth-- 
odiologies. • * 

Moreover, most surveys do not take into cdhsideration that employ-- 
ment is a two--sided coin involving the potential employee and the poten-^' 
tial employer, . The overriding tendency is to place the burden of proof 
upon the potential employee, by focusing upon the perceived shortcoming^ 
of the individual as opposed to the barriers established by potential 
employers. The data do more than suggest that failure to gainv employ-- 
ment may be more thQ result of work force barriers than a lack of skill 
or desire on the part of the young.. 

Reference is also made to the existence of A du^l labor market: 
one which consists of jobs wKTch are considered appropriate for youth 
and^a "regular job market" which is reserved for adults. The majority 
of jobs in the youth market, while perhaps functional for youth in school, 
summer or holiday employment, or part-^time work, neither require much ^ 
in the way of skills nor do they provide an opportunity for an adequate 
tr^Sition into the re^tular, adult job market. 

Finally, efforts are made to identify a number of investigative 
areas and strategies which, if pursued, coUld provide sygtematic and 
empirical answers to the critical question of youth reactions and re- 
sponses to perceived 'and real barriers* 



My assilgnment here is twofold': first, t^dqal with the issue of 
alienation and adjustment to limited prospects a^experienced by disad- 
vantaged youth; and second, to identify the ways iiJsrfhich adjustment 
styles might or might not influence how these youth respond to employment 
surveys. Within the framework of our concern for youth and matters of 
employment, my task can be restated in the following way: ''What are 
the behavioral and attitudinal responses of poor youth when confronted 
with J;)arriers to employment?" 

Unfortunately, precise answers t0|thase questiqns are \liffi cult 
to find. The combination of irrelevant data, inappropriate methodoio- 
gies, and a lack of consensus as to the meaning of such terms alien- 
ation and adjustment allow for little more than speculation, hejj^ infer^ 
ence, and an occasional reference to scattered empirical evidence. 

The problem is made all the more, complex since even at this late 
date we have hot been able to differentiate among the various yputh* 
groupings vhich might fall into the c£f^egory of disadvantaged* i think 
we can all agree that poor youth are hardly a monolith • Income level 
alone may be an effective method for determining eligibility for en-- 
trance into training programs, hut it is not an effective mechanism for 
id^tifying critical population differences. Further, despite a variety 
of methodologioal innovations and national^ surveys no one seems really 
to believe that we have ^ fairly precise fix on just how many youth are 
employed or unemployed; the factors which lead to acceptance or rejec- 
^tion of employment opportunities; how^much of the unemployment variation 
among youth can be explained by their rejection of jobs as>^ppo,^d to 
job availability or employer preference for older applicant's. Although 
other conference participants will deal with specific problems of data 
collection and data i^alidity I do want to cite several examples which 
help illustrate mWpbint. 

• The bulk or youth-related employment data consists primarily of 
^.statistics noting the number of people inTot' out of the labor market, 
the number employed f^ill time, part-time^ or uiiemployed. These same 
data are displayed in a manner which allows for cojnparison between whitfe 
and nonwhite youth, youth? of different age grouping, males and females, 

» 0- 
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and thAe who reside in urban as opposed to rural and suburban loca- 
With few exceptions there is a paucity of hard data) dealing, 
with the day-to-day business of how '^he young negotiate relationships 
.between themselves and their neighborhoods, communities, and society. 
Nor, is there very much information available as to relationships be- 
^tween unfulfilled job aspirations or 'expectations and adjustment re- 
sponse^ Obviously all youth do not hold similar aspirations and expec- 
tations and all youth will no't react .in the same manner to perceived or 
real barriers. 

Yet even when data are available, there is serious question as 
to accuracy or meaning. Fot example,; when a comparison is m^de of 
youth unemployment statistics, for a similar period of time, as pre- 
sented by the Current Population Sufvej (CPS, upon which unemployment 
rates/are based) arid a National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) significant* 
differences are apparent. Oneraployment for in-schopl males, ages six- 
teen to seventeen was reported as 17.4% by NLS and 9.2% by CPS, a dif- 
ference of isome nine percent. For out of school males of the same age, 
there is a reversal with CPS citing a figure which ii nine percent 
greater than that reported by NL^.^ 
• ' There are other data def icienciej^which- contribute to the prob- 

lem. Each year 400,000 people ages eighteen to twenty-four enter the 

~ -If/ 

armed forces. The military absorbs roughly a third of all'^non-co liege 
bound youth. Mosts^e from low^r income backgrounds and a dispropor- 
tionate number are nonwhite. Information as to why these youth enroll 
in the military lis lacking.. Similarly, tjie extent to which the miU- 
tary experience .enhances civilian employment, opportunities is not known. 
Nor can we say very much about the reasons why large numbers of t'he?e 
youth (the estimates range from 30% to 40% for the Army and Navy) leave 
prior to completion of the first term of service. Given that the mil^ 
itary Is frequently viewed as a' magnet for thosAwho cannot or choose 
I .not to Remain in the civilian realm, it would ^mal^ ser[se to find out 



!• Policy Options for the Teenage Unemployment Pi^oblem , Background 
Paper^No. 13 (Washington: Congressional Budget Office, 1976), p. 2 
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what happens to them when they do leave the military/ Assuming tha^ 
there is some positive relationship between policy and ^ata. we 
would have to conclude that the military has determined that the major 
barrier to completion of the first term of service is age and a high 
school diploma* Current enrollment policies specify that an applicant 

must be at least eighteen years of age or it seventeen he or she must 

* 2 
pos^sess a high school diplolna or its equivalency* At the Same time, 

^ " ■ '* . ■ • . 

it is* interesting to point out that there are few officials iq the njili- 
tary who wo^^ld argue that aiilgh sch'ool diploma is an assurance of aca- 
demic competency or skill, f For the ifcst pairt, that p^jrticular creden- 
tial is viewed as evidence of "stick-tflr^^i^^ds? (or as expressed by 
one official, "if a kid, sespecially a black kid, can stick it out 
tlirough high school, we figure he can take most ^anything") . 

Data deficiences are also apparent when we seek ^to determine an- 
swers to even the most basic questions pertaining tjp school enrollment 
and school attrition* Although the emphasis is placed upon high school 
completion, we know there are numerous students who do not even get as 
far as secondary sch6ol. A number of investigators have pointed out 
that school enrollment and attrition rates are frequently inflated 
since^ in many states formula funding is based upon body counts* More 
important, perhaps, than enrollments, few studi-es have focused in upon 
the actual roje of the school in contributing to student attrition and 
failure.^ For the most part, high school dropout studies have sought 
to explain the problem by focusing upon the characteristics qf the jstu- 
,dent, his family, and his community^* Little differentiation is made 
between those who have chosen to leave and those who h^ve been forced 
to leave* No? is there much in the way 'of empirical consensus as to 
just what role the school does play in enhancing occupational mobility; 
responding to the needs of students who have experienced occupational 

/ . • ■ , 

/ ■ . . • . 

2» First Term Enlisted Attrition. Vol. I; Papers (Washington: Navy 
Manpower R and D Program of the Offipe of Naval Research, 1977). ^ 

3. James McPart land, Edward L. Mcpill, et al.. Student Participation 
in High School Decisions , Report No. 95. (Baltimore: Johns' Hopkins 
' Center^for Social OrganizatioTn of Schools, 1971) j, p. 46. 
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barrie^,s;. nor what there is about education .other than credentials, which 
will inflxience how an employer will respond to a particular youthful ap- 
plicant. J 

• One .style of adjustme;ftt to limited opportunities practiced by 
many disaclvantaged youth has been enrollment in any one of a number of 
federally funded employment programs. Yet ^en in/this case^ conjec- 
ture and inference takes the upper hand over empirical data. No one 
can. state with any degree of certainty just how many youth have been 
enrolled in the variety^ of programs, much less the number who success- 
fully completed their-i^raining . We really do not know whether or not 
those who enter are representative of the most estranged Qf poor youth; 
whpther they are like the majority of poor youth, or whether /-or not 
they are a vef^ select slic^ of the most highly motivated of poor youth. 



I do know that the deck can be stacked and that^in the early days of 

^ > 'I ■ • 

Job Corps we talked about selecting only the "cream of the crop" at ^ 

least until we had achieved some acceptable ievel of program credibil- 
ity. Aside from the selectivity question, there are serious data gaps - 
with regard to why somis youth enroll and others do not; why some remain ^ ' , 
while others depart; which program components are mcjst likely to en- 
hance job entry, stability, and mo;^ility; what happens to those who - 
leave the program; *wheth^ the critical varik\3le is program treatment 
or maturity; whether those who participate in such programs do fare i 
better than similar youth wh€^^ were not program enrol lees. 

Youth in prispji' represent yet another adjustment response. 
Whether or not •^hrere is a positive relationship between unemployment and 
crime is a tpfic to b6 addressed by some o.ther conference participant. T 
only seeH^iiere to make the point th^t youth in prison are yet one more "v " 

import/nt population forS^hich we ha>)'p little data. Whether or not . ' ' 

the/prison experience affects different youth in different ways is 
y/^t a question Which can be answered at this time. Nor is it possible 
/to know the wa/^g)fi which crimQial and prison experiences influence em- ' 
/ ployment-related^ehavior or pi^lems of adjustment. 

' . . . t ■ <; ■ ^ ■ » 
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Joining with' other critics, for whatever value it might be,. it is. 

0 . ♦ 

appropriate once again to make the point that current methodologies 
utili^^d for the measurement of youth unemployment arer not without ser- 
ious limitations. To be included in the official definition of "unem- 
ployed" a person must be at least sixteen years of age, without a job, 
and available for and looking for work. An individual who works, how-*^ 
ever briefly, for wages during the survey week is considered "employed.' 

Thus, the definition of unemployment is arbitrary and it does not 
allow for the collecting of much information about 6ach individual's 
work status or work situation. For example, a youth looking for full- 
time employment would not be cited as. being unemployed if he or she 
held a part-time job of 6nly one hour per week. Further, youth who 
are interested in work, b^t haive stopped the search, for whatever the 
reason, are not included in the unemplbyment category since they are 
not viewed as labor force participants . The current system does not* 
allow fo/ a differentiation between those seeking full-time work and 
those seeking part-time employment. Moreover, as noted earlier, the 
discrepancies between NLS and CPS reports would indicate that we have 
yet to determine reliable sources for employment-related information. 

Having been critical aboiiti the data gaps and methodological flaws 
i feel compelled to say that I am not indifferent to the many problejns 
involved in seeking >out information from the >^oung, particularly youth 
who are not readi^. accessible. The problem is further compounded by 
the fact that poor youth, more so than middle class youth, have diffi- 
culties in handling standard papervjand pencil questionnaires anAare 
probably somewhat more reluctant to share personal information. 
\ * The Job Corps expericfnce can be illustrative of what can happen 
when the best of research-evaluation plans are tested out in the real 
world, Ptior to the arrival of th6 first Job Corps enrollee an elab- 
ora|;e ^research and evaluation system had been designed and 'trwsmitted 
to appropriate Job Corps Center staff. Briefly^ the plan called for 
the collection of entry data (why they came, how they heard about the 
program/ what they expected to gain, and so forth) as well as a series 
"ftf tests which would allow for. some measurement of reading and math 
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skills* The plan called, also, for a mid-training interview and retest, 
and a final exit interview with a third educational* achievement test. 
In otder to be able to make comparisons between emboli ees and nonen- 
roUees, we contracted for an outside firm ta give similar interviews 
and tests to a control population. Finally, in order to show the Con- 
gress that the payoff was well worth the investment, arrangemenlts were 
made for a six and twelve month follow-up of both enrol lees and control 
group members, 

I believe it is accurate to say that within fifteen minuted of the 
arrival of the first group of enrollees, our resea/oh^evaluation sys- 
tern collap^i^. First, we discovered that our cpromitmeni to science 
was not necessarily shared by front line staff. As articulated by .t)ne 
center director, "I have more to do than fuck around with your stupid- 
assed tests Apparently this sentiment was shared by the majority of 
those*. who had responsibility for the implementation of our research for- 
mat • Enrollees were equally unenthusiastic. Many complained that such 
tests were just school revisited and did not have anything to do with 
why they capie to Job Corps. Still others resented the kinds of ques- 
tions whicK were being asked and many were more than a little appre- 
hensive as*'^t>s^ust how the information would be utilized. I should 
*also point out that moje than a few of the enrollees had already had 
wide experience with sucih data-collecting techniques and tests and 
hence were quick to note tha.t sudh data were, in fact, biased. Yet 
another barrier to successful implementation was. the fact .that some 
enrollees arrived, took one quick look at their hoihe to be, and prompt- 
ly demanded to be 'returned whence they ^me. 'Needless to say, the sit- 
uation seemed hardly apptopriate for the pursuit of respondent based 
data* In any event, the mjx of enrollee resistancie, staff indifference, 
and the realities of the setting was sufficient to bring our research 
.efforts to a virtual halt, Qur outside contractor did not fare much 
better iin attempts to assemble and study the control groups. # Problems 
of respondent resistance mobility as well as a fear on the part of in- 
terviewers j;:o enter certain neighborhoods all contributed to a morator- 
ium on siuch ambitious research undertakings. 

♦ 



I recognise ^1 so that research is a costly business; that there i^5^ 
only so imich time' which can be devoted to an 'individual interviev^ ainf 
hence, goo^J questions can be included; that th^te is 4 growing 

reludlftttce on thej)art 'of people to participat:e in survey as weU as 
otherWtudies; and that the processes af research entry tfre becoming 
^11 t^ more difficult because ofMierging freedbm of infqrmation an 
privjTty protection regulationsyr At, tje^same time, I do believe^th 
the barriers are not insu;rmounua^le and that^we c^ do a better/foB in 
the selection of quiestic^fei^^ the^ mnd validation ^Ojf^esearch * 

instruments^* greater ecl(ectijbism research methodologies • (a better 
mix between sin-depth interviews and surveys); more effective use of 
youth as data col lector|^;\being more sensitive to the apprehensions ' 
felt by respondents and doing more to* show respondents as well as pol- 
icy makers *the/|Tiecessity, relevance, and functional value of our research; 

■ ■ \j ■ ' " . ■ 

more in the wa/.of collaborative efforts amonc the various social sci- 
ence disciplines in both the design and anal/sis stages of the research; 
and finally, a more humble posture as we attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween our data atid the problems of the real world. ^ ^ 

I noted earlier that an important part of my assignement here is 
to say something about alienation as a characteristic of poor youth or 
as a youthful repHhie to perceived or real barriers to opportunity. 
Alienation is a tex4 frequently utilizcSd by^ behavioral scientists, par- 
ticularly sociologists, it is a term that implies feelings of powerless- 
ness, anonymity, estrangement, or a lack of some acceptable relation- 
. ship between 4:he individual and the institutions of the society. It 
is alsp a term which seems to bfe utilized in a mo^t cavalier manner* 
Alienation is used as b6th an independent and dependent variable/ Some 
investigators take the position that alienation contributes to failure 

or underacbievement in academic studies, inlierpersonal relationships, 

• ■ ■ f 

employment, and a host of other behavioral areas. Conversely, other. So- 
cial scientists View alientation aV^in^ the result of failures ^ ac- 
ademic achievement., .interpersonal skiMil, and employment goal attain- ' 
ment.^ Most sociologists and psychologists agree that there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between s«lf -esteem and expressed sentiments of 
al ienat ion Disagreement arises over the question of which of the two 
is the contfiWting variable. • 



The t^i^rtt .alienation has. been used to explain the behavior of stu- 
dent activists, the women's liberation mcJlferaent, past and most r&cent 
black disruptions in urban areas, juvenile and adult delinquency, and 
the shift to alt^Tmative life styles. It is a very popular variable 
Or concept. A systematic review of the utilization of the term alieift- 
tion vould sttggiest th^t it is probably more a product of. the sociologi- 

' cal imagination than an accurate reflection of wtty some people behave 
the Way they 'do. Whether or not alienation, no matter the criteria 
utilized, flows fTOnl limited prospects *f»not a jquestion which can be 

'^answered fully b^ available dat^^ It is true that sociologists do 
find a positive relationship jl)etween socio-economic status and* admis- 

ions of personal p^riessness. At the same tim, the research at fiand 
would indicate that ni^erous other variables tan and do .intervene to 
di^tol^t this relationship. Fqr. example, Rosenberg notes that factors 
such as age, sex, race, and the racial composition of a school will 
influence how students of varying socio -ecortCmic backgrounds view them- 

, s«ives and^J^tfeiilt .abilities to control their destinies, 

• ^ot inean to suggest that feelihgs of alienation unimpor- 

tant *oJg^hat they are r)q^t unrelated to blocked opportunities* .Rather, 

. I am^ tal^,g.4;^^ at this point- at least, we cannot say • 

vfery miich about Ip^e interplay between alienation aryl response to limited 
prospects • Furth*\ there is little reason to believe that alienation ; 
is inofe character istiCT of yputh than of other age and social groups or 
that it is more ^i?^v^ent among poor youth than among more affluent 
youth. Some would argue that ♦ limited prospects would, in fact generate 
greater adjustment problems for the middle class Tather than lower class 
young simply because more affluent youth hold higher expectations and 
are under greater social pressure to achieve • What we can ;5ay is that 
there is a real need to learn more about the various coping methods util 
ized by youth, rich and poor, if our intent is better to understaijfd both 
the role and consequences of limited opportunities^ 



4» Morris Rosenberg, ''The Dissonant Context ^nii the Adolescent Self- 
Concept" in Sigmund E. Dragastin and Glen lEldef, Jr,, eds,. Ad-- 
olescence in the Life Cycle (Washington, \)X.: Hemisphere, 197517 * 

pp, 97-116, ^ 
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^ The war on poverty, whilfe calling natipnal attention to the condi- 
tion of the poor^ also acted as ^ stimulus for the publication of num- ^ 
erous reports, monographs, text^^, and public commentaries all seeking 
to provide a realistic portrait qf poor youth. In reviewing these ma- 
terials, one can only be strucl^ by the paucity of data* Without the ben^ 
efit comparative samples, samples of suffiqient size, control fgr 
such critical variables as age, sex, race, and community/ precise def- 
initions of poverty disadvantaged, or any data ^reflecting respond- 
ent attitudes, v^rJrrfes, experienfees, or needs sweeping generalizations 
were made and poor youth became a monolith* '^You se^ one poor kid aqd 
youW^e seen them all." Rather than viewing poor youth within the usual 
framework of the adolesx:ent-youth development process, poor youth w^te 
portrayed as products of some separate and distinct culture. 

Two incidents from the early days pf Job* Corps might help illus- 
trate my point. Early in 1965, Job Corps adrainl^trator|| thought it 
would be wise politically to bring a small group of Job Corps enrollees 
to Washington, the i^ea being to give Congressiqnal representatives an 
opportunity to observe first hand the results of their congressional 
actions. The plan was to assign these enrollees to vaj/ous federal^ 
agencies and congressional ^offices. Needless to say ,v great care was 
given to the selection of this group of Job Corpi^' -members . U|ion their ^ 
arrival in Washingt-on, each of the enrollees was briefed and provided 
with the J^b Corps dress uniform: gray slacks, blue blazer (with Job 
Corps insigftia), blue, buttoh-do\fn shirt, pin strip tie, ar^ black 
loafers. Beneath the uniform they might have been poor, but clothes 
do make the man. The reaction should, have been predictable. Congress- 
Aan Elood of Pennsylvania took one look and accused u^ of not fulfilling 
out mandate. More than a few OEO employees would not accept- the fact 
that these were Job Corps enrollees and not ringers. The' director of 
Job Corps heJLd a similar view: the^e kids idid not fit the tragic image 
we had painted for ^he Congress and, hence, their middle c la s:i4 appear - 
anqe would be ^s^unctional to the cause. 

^ , My second exsi^ple held more ^erious implication^ for both enrollees 
arid the' Job Corps program. - Having -^b^en one of the principals .in the^ 
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design and implementation of the Job Corps, I am compelled to admit, 
that we did- fail to differentiate between our public rhetoric and the> 
realities orf the situational ;In a desire to explain away hijgh attri- - 
t ion rates, center disturbances, failure ta achieve enrollee quotas, 
and to persuade Congress of the difficulties of pur task, we did'nluch 
% contribute to the image of enrollees as alienated, hostile, emotion- 
ally distressed, and deficient in even the most basic of ctygnitive and 
Interpersonal skilly. Certainly, the Job Corps enrol iees ^re, in com- 
parison to middle clj^ss youth, less accomplished in intelle?bual skills^ 
more likely not to haVe completeci higti school, more likely to be from 
diijorganized families, more likely to have been involved in acts of 
delinquency,, and more likely to have experienced prol(|nged periods of 
unemployment. We could not have expected otherwise since th^ attri- 
butes nbted were supposed to "be characteristic of those admitted to the 
Job Corps. Relative' differences were not really taken into c^nsidera- 
'tion. The strengths and motivations of enrollees were underplayed, 
lather, the prevalent theme in many centers was to stress the emotion- 
al and attitudinal dimension while sacrificing relevant job skill train- 
ing and the building of bridges between the enrollee and specific em- , 
ployment^and job opportunities. Thetemphasis upon the minds, heads, 
and internal dynamics Qf^enroUees did little to enhance^ job skills 
or post -training job placement. Further, I Would think that this eclec- 
tic approach did help to stimulate attrition and discontent since many 
enrollees failed to see any relevant relationship between their expec- 
tations for job training and job placement and the day-to-day activi- 
ties within Job Corps centers. 

As Taggart points out, it was only when Jcjb Corps began to t^ke 
its legislated mission seriously that significant changes did occur: 

Second > overall Job Corps performance improved 
rather than deteriorated when many of the 
/ frills were flashed. Training and education 

were narrowed to specific job requirements. 
The key seemed to be the ability to gain access 



'■ : ^ '. ■ ■ 

to better jobs rather than the efforts "to ^ • 
^ alter the attitudes ^and values of enroilees.. 

There Is yet^ another lesson which can be learned from the Job 
Coirps experience^and one that tod many in policy^; research, and pro- 
gra^n positions are reluctant to confront* In mattesrs of youth employ- 
ment training ancf formal schooling, irtuch too much of;j:he burden of 
proof has been placed upon the client, student^ or ttainee and too lit- 
tle attention has been given to thos'e institutions responsible for the 
desigiv^of work settings; those responsible for increa^iivg work oppor- 
tunities; those responsible for the absorption and integration of new- 
comers ijito the work force. Obviously, in the business' of education • 
and work^ it takes two to tango: people who are prepared to handle 
work responsibilities and institutions dedicated to maximizing work and 
career fulfillment. My own assessment of the education -work picture 
leads me to conclude that current youth, .employment training policies 
and programs reflect either naivet^ or a deliberat,e avoidance/of data- 
based reality: naive, in behaving as if proper ski^ trainings and an 
assertive work altitude alone will lead to productive and satisfying 
employment: unfair 4n implying that the major problem i&/with people, 
young or older, who are either unwilling or unable to takel on reason- 
able work or non-dead end eimloyment.. Indifference to the ^hard facts 
of shrinking job opportunities; increased competitWi in job entry; 
a reluctance on the part of employers t{r"hire the young, particularly 
those who have not completed high school and those who are^black, and 
indifference' to the fact that most of the jobs available to^ poor youth, 
particularly those whb have. not completed high school and those who are 
not vhite, do ndt require Jifach* in the way of skill training and do not 
represent an opportunity for ^^eareer- stability and even less in the way 
of job satisfaction. 

Without unduly belaboring the obvious, of going too far afield 6f 
my assignment, I want to make the point again that if our concern is 
with minimizing youthful alienation and problems of adjustment to lim- 

— ^ — ^ ^ ^ . , ^ ^ 

5. Robert Taggart, "Employment and Training Programs for Youth" in 
National Commission for Manpower Policy, From School to Work: Im- 
proving the Transition (Washington.r Government Printing Office, 
1976), p. 121 i / 



. ite^ opportunities, ^e woul4 be wise, I believe to consider the •commen- 
tarf Sar Levitan: • - 

Excepting a minority of youths who need special 
assistance to find and retain jobs, it would • 
^•^ • ^' seem that all the help most ^e^tiagers needed to 

' function effectively in the woitL force was enough 

jobs to go around. In labor markets with large 
* job deficits, it's only to be expected that the 

• inexperienced will be shoved to the end of the 
' line and some will give up completely. My pr6- 

scrip'ti,on for the day is that the best ji&y to 
reduce unempl-oymeng--for youth as wel'l as adults-- ^ 
is to create j^obs. ■ ' s 

While I would concur with Levitan, 4 would add that ^n the-^ase of 
the young, particularly poor yo)lth,\it 'is necessary to be somewhat more 
precise as to the kinds of jobs we have in mind. ' 

Barton and his associates have fionductfed a variety of analysis which 
would confirm the existence of two labor markets--Qne for the youpg and 
one for adults. . , f ^ 

TeenS^ ertspl^yraent is different, even for those 
workingf I full time, and even when they haye been 
'"^ ' certified with a high school diploma. To (nake 

*- 'the mtht a distinction will be made between 

. '"yout'h| jobs" and "adult job^" or "regular jobs." 

l%yi%<no^ a precise one, and all jobs cannot be 
ne4«b|^laced into one category or the other.. 
\ But rbi^hiy speaking the distinction-exists, 

. and it is important »to recognize it. , 

In pursuit of evidence to support the proposition that age is a 

critical factor and perhaps, especially among adolescent^; of greater 

significance than a 'high school <iiploma .or certified sk^ll training. 

Barton reveals a number of provocative findings. -* 

\ I • 

. . Utilizing special data froln the" Bureau of Labo'i^ Statistics, he is 

» 

> '6. Sar A! Levitan, "Coping With Teenage Unemployment" in National Com- 
mission for Manpower Policy^ The Teenage Uriemproyment Problem; What 
Are the Options? (WashingtolT: Govemmervt Printing Office, 1976), 
, p. 64. 
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•«7. Paul E. Barton, "Youth Employment and Career Entry" in, Seymour L. 

Wblfbein, ed.. Labor Market, Information fo r Youths (Philadelphia: 
Temple UniVTersity 1975), p. 85. ^ 
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able to show that whfen coimiarisons *ce made of pale high school grad- ^ 
uates employed in 1969, of those ages eighteen and nineteen, 58% were 
operatives or non-farm laborers. For the age range of twenty-five tp 
forty-four of the same educational level, only 27% were in these occupa- 
tions. Further, a comparison of a wider range of occupational groupings 
shows that among m.fts of the same ^ge, eighteen and nineteen, no sig- 
nificant differences are found in, occupational distribution when compar- 
isons are made between high school and noi(-high school graduates. 

Report s^'piiblished by Jth^niversity of Michigan Survey Center re- 
flect similar findings. The presearth, starting 1966, involved a nation- 
al panel of 2,000 boys at that titae in the tenth grade. The findings' 

' ■ 8 ■ * • 

syiniHSfrized below were based upon the 1970, survey. 

^ (A) Mean weekly earning for graduates was $112.00 compared 
to $119.00 for dropouts. 

(B) 'Graduates were found to have a slim edge in occupational 

status, although not statistically significant. 

(C) In response to the. question, ''What I have learned m 
high school helps me to dp a better job," 13% of the 

/ dropouts answered very true, compared with l6% of the 

y ■ graduates. * ' , 

Ot^er data, including a Bureau of Labor statistics survey of the 
, hiring practices of firms ♦in ten communities provides some revealing ' 
findings. For nan^ifice occupations, the percent of firms not hiring 
people under age twentt ranged from a low of 48% to a high of 76%. For 
office occupations the'yduth barriers w^-e l«^s severe reflecting the 
fact that young women with high school diplojgs can move fairly quickly 
into 'clerical work.^ , . • - 

The findings presented above, available follow-up data from employ- 
ment training ^ograms, and the rather extensive investigation conducted 

LKalachek suggest that the failure of youth to be employed is not nec- 
arily the result of either holilng or* not holding a high schoo.l di- ^ 
^ploma; secondly, failure of youtl/to be employed niay be more the result 
' of restrictive and arbitrary hiring^ policies than the result of a laclc 

, • ' t . ■ .. • 

. i :^ '. ■ ; 

8. Jerald BachmaA, et al.. Youth in Transition / V■0.> ^ |j^nn Arbor ; Sur- 

* Re search Center, University of mchig&n //^t^J^) . y 
on, op. cit .', J?. 91. ; ■ / 



of1?ocessary motivation or skills;^° further, that one consequence of 
this restricted and distinct youth job market combined with the increase 
in/women in the labor force and the extension of the retirement age will 
hj more and morg^outh comji^'ting for fewer and fewer jobs. More ♦han 
one analyst' has noted that wythout expansiix^ of the job market and a 
critical examination of th^ current criteria 'Hitilized in the decisioti 
to hire or reject youth we will continue to experience significant ' 
youth unemployment; increased competition among youth for fewer and 
fewer "regular jobs"; and a hardening of thpse barriers which currently 
operate to separate the young, part ic]^larly those with the fewest bar- 
gaining resources, from entry into even thtose occupations which are 
considered as being an appropriate career starting point for the young, 
y Knowing the ^unemployment rate for yoiith does not tell us very much 
about how the young feel or deal with unemployment. Again, the avail- 
able national or large scale inquiries not provide answers^ as to the 
behaviors, problems, attitudes, or consequences of youth employment or 
unemployment. '* 

Much of the attitudinal research- focusing upon youth is most often 
restritted to the. present^oh of marginals. There is limited multi- 
variate analysis, a failure .to differentiate between age, SES, sex,' 
and racial groupings. We know much more about those in college than 
those who are not students, more about males than females, more about 
the affiilBnt than the poor, more about whites than nonwhites^ 

Still; there are a mixture of investigations which allow for com-* 
pidrisons between youth of varying SES, educational, and racial back- 
grounds. Thei^e are also several field studies which seek to describe 
the miliel and life style of the disadvantaged. Finally, there are 
studies which do provide some insights as to the factors which appear ^ 
to be associated with varij^tions in employment and educational achieve- 
ment among poor youth. 

Whf^tevi^r the source of data,, .it is clear that contrasts in the. 

achievem&it status of youth, of different socio-economic backgrounds 

• ' ■ / .. J 

10. Edward Kalachek; The Yoikh Labor Market (The University of Miqhi- 
*K ifi^if"^ ^® National Manpower Task Force, 1969). 



is more the. result of societal and resourcje ^constraints thail. signifi- 
cant differences in attitudes, valued, or aspirations, ^ ^ 

An ..American Council of Education research report entitled ''Low In-, 
come Students: They Differ from 'Typical' Undergraduates?" concludes 

♦ 

with the following statement: 

^ ' The implications of the present study are 

clear. Aside, from the expected dissimilar- > 
* ities in their demographic and background 
characteristics (e,g, father's occupation), 
the low income undergraduate <l6es not differ 
dramatic£{lly from his more affluent class- 
* Jt mates, He^ shares<wit;^ them the same life. 
^ goals, degree asp lir'kt ions, activities, and 
interests. He mayibe wore likely to drop 
out--but only temporarily; he -may shy away 
from student deomonBtrations; he may 'get 
4 I slightly lower grades; but overall, the like- 
- ' lihood of his jfttaiikng his degree in four , 

years* is reasonably clyje to that of his mote \ 
, privileged classmates, , 

^fcilarily^ a national survey conducted by Yankelovich in 1969 

shows ^Sat wi,th f^w exceptions, college and noncollege youth .are not 

12 

very (jjreferent in expressed attitudes, values, and beliefs. If any- 
thing, noncollege youth tend to be more traditional in response^^^lac- 
ing greater stress on the iijtportance of law and orde^, a 'hawkish appro^h 
to View Nam, and respect for their elders, Noncollege youth, more so 
•:^jthan those in collefle, emjgjiasize the importance of 'Tiaving the love and 
•respect of your family*' and "living the good Christian life," Finally, 

With regard to work-career related attitudes, noncollege respondents 

♦ * 

are' more likely to believe that "har4 work will always pay off if you 
hjkjve fai*h in'yourself and stick* to it"; "hard work keeps peop!% from 
loAfing- and getting into trouble"; and "the individual who plans ahead 
can 190k forward to success anJ achievement of personal goals." 

My^^o^^ stydy^of the work aspirations and expectations of graduating 
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'college seniors reflects minimal variations, between white and nonwhite 
students. Major contrasts are found in postcollege degree pl^ns and ' 

afield of dtudy, A:s might be expected, npnwhite graduates are confined • 
to fewer, fields. (^f study "and are nk^re likely not to plan on enrolling in 
graduate or professional school immediatiely following college gradua- 
tion 1^^, 

A 19^6 study of some 1,300 male Job Corps enrollees provides both 

j] 14 
attitud^nal and enrollee b^ickground data. yiie typical enrollee had 

complexed nine years of formal education at thp time oi entrance into 

the program. Reading sources indicate a 6*7 grade level; 63% had no 

previous record of any type of delinquent behavior, 27% had committed 

minor acts of antisocial behavior and 10% had been convicted qf more 

serious offenses. Less . than a fourth had contact with a doctor or den- 



tist during a four year period prior to Jot Corps eftrollmetit. Only 
10% nrfd been employed in full-time jobs during the' one year period 
preceding enrollment and this working group earned less than eighty 
cents per hour. 

Comparisons of white and black enrollees indicate both differenced^ 
and similarities. When asked to rank the importance of certain job 
and work characteristics, the great majority (90%) of both racial, 
groups agry^ed that "if you work hard you can get ahead." Generally, 
black enrollees were more Jikely toshave come from single parent homes, 
with parents having completed fewer years of formal schooling and with " 
parents who have experienced longer periods of nonemployment . Signif- 
icant diffeiCnces were found in matters of preferred work settings and 
work styles. Blacks much more so than whites showed a preference for 
indoor jotf'S'; jobs where you have ah opportunity to "use your own ideas. 
However, the majorit]^ of enrollees, white and black, agreed that edu- 
cation and hard work were the critical factors in allowing ^a person to, 



.13. David Gottlieb. Youth and the Meaning of Work (Washington: 
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14. David Gottlieb, "Poor Youth Do Want to Be Middle Class,. But It^s 
Not Easy," Personnel and Guidance Journal , vol. 15 (October 1967), 
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"get ahead." •Fu5tther,^white and nonwhite enrol lees were in agreement 
that for the most part; parents and teachers were supportive and desir- 
ous of enhancing enrollefe success. At the same time, less than a fifth 
of all enrollees felt that there was a high degree of consensus between 
their cover aspirations and the activities or requirement Ajof the 
schools in which they were enrolled. 

^Utilizing employment status as an indicator of successful transi- 
tion .from school to work would give' the impression that <pT most youth 
time alone iSill heal all problems associated .with unei^jj^oyment . That 
is, if th^ young can just hang in there long enough and avoid the detri 
mental consequences of prolonged detachment from school and employradnt, 
then eventually the majority will somehow be absorbe4 and integrated 
into the socially acceptable workings of the system. Again, t-we can 
say little about the emotional, social or economic damage caused by 
prolonged periods of isolation from school, work, or training program. 
Nor, as noted earlier, can we assume that involvement with school, work 
or training implies that all is well with the young. 

From the^ available data; it seems safe to cbnclude" that the vast 
majority (97% in 1971) of* fourteen- to sixteen-year-old males are en- 
rolled in school. About/ a fourth of those in school are working, 
mostly part time. The major shift to work occurs around the age of 
seventeen and is largely completed by age twenty-four or twenty- five, 
with more than 85%^ of the youth at that age -out of school and more 
than 90% of those out of school working or serving in the /rmed forces. 

Young women follow a similar pattern except in that they show a 
^tendency to terminate schooling at a somewhat faster rate after age 
•Sixteen., There has, however, been a leveling off and the gap between 
males and femal^ is rapidly declining with increases in female col- 
lege and postcoilege enrollment and marked increases in labor force 

participation. ^ ^ , • 

Disadvantaged youth are an^ong those most likely to experience bar- 
' riers in the normal or usual transition process. In general, hard-to- 
' employ youth are Refined as members of a minority' group > not regular 
members of the* Ifibor force, urban dwellers, with less than a secondary 
school educatioy', , and of very low socio-economic backgrounds* # 



An analysis^ of historical trends in youth unenrployment makes clear 

tljiat it is the black population which is least likely to become connec- 

te|d with employments As Regis Walther- concluded iji his extensive 

review of youth^ emploj^ent studies: 

I Tl>e labor market prpblems of black youth are ^ 

' ^ matters of 'particular concern because of the * 

/ size of thcri)lack population (about 13%x)f the 

/ * : youth population)., the long history of^vert 

/ disQirimination, and the severity of . their 

labor market problems ♦ Black youth do worse than 
White -youth in every age, sex, and education 
achievement category, except perhaps for col- 
lege graduates, 

A look at the long term trends indicates that . 
the situation has been staadily deteriorating 
for a number of years, iJenty years ^igo, non- . 
^. ► white and white males within tljyp same age brack-- 
^ et of 16-19 had roughly comparable participa- 
tion aiid unemployment rates. Non-white females 
fiad a significantly higher unemployment rate 
than white females in 1954, but the gap has, 
been steadily widening in the intervening 
years* Iti 1975 the unemployment rate for 
out-of-school 16-17 year Old non-whites 
. * • exceeded 60% • This exceptionally high rate 

was partly a result of the economic down-turn 
• * during 1975*, but in the previous year when cjg- 
ditions were not as bad, it had reached 50%. 

Walther also identifies a number of factors, which others have pro- 
posed ,^s being of critical importance in differentiating between "hard 

to. employ youth" who either succeed or fail in employment training" pro- 
16 

grams. ; • , 

J. ... * " 

Birthplace; Higher retention for those fromi^the South as compared 
to those from the urban North, 

Marital ^ Ji 

Status: Married youth perform better than unmarried youth. ^ 

Obviouily an important intervening variable with 
^ those between the ages of Si^cteen to eighteim showing 

less program commitment than is the ca^se for older 
— N youth* , ■ 

^ ■■ , . ^ ^ . — r- ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

15. Regis Hi Walther, "Analysis and Synthesis 4tf DOL Experience in 
Youth Transition to Work Programs," 1976 report available from 
National Teclinical Information Service, VA 22151, p. 47. - 
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Test Scares; Scores oft IQ and reading achievement tests are posi- 
^tively associated with good performance* 



Family 
Background : 



Family 
Atmosphere: 

School 
Activities: 



Youth froni two -parent "f^ilie^ not on welfare do 
better than those who are^roducts of familial dis- 
organization and those who come from mother -headed 
welfare families* 

Pareintal punitiveness and lack of support are highly 
associated" with program failure* \ 

The more successful enroUees are those who did well 
^n school, completed more years of schooling, and -were 
not classified as* disciplinary probleips* 



Contact with 
Police: 

Previous 
Work Record: 



Role Models; 



Optimism: 

Socialized 
Values:. 

Trust : 

Personal 
Competence : 

Self Eyal- 
uation: . 

Staff Eval- 
uatj^on: 



Poor performers were more likely to have delinqtii^ncy 
records* V 



Gdod performers have better work records and are les^ 
likely to have experienced prolonged' periods of unem- 
ployment . ' ^ 

Identification with positive role models is more 
characteristic of those who. per form well thanj)f 
those who leave t^ program prior to completion* 

Good performers express a mqre positive attitude and 
a greater self-confidence* 

Belief in education and hard work*are considered im- 
portant ingredients for successful performance* • 

Good performers are more trusting of others* 

Past successful achievement in school or work is 
more characteristic of good performers*. 

m 

The more positive the self evaluation the better 
the performance * > 

Those ranked*^most highly at time of program entrance 
were later judged to be better performers* 



Planning 
Ahead : 



Better performers have better crystalized personal 
goals and plans * 



^^3 
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•Peers: Performance is associated with involvement with ani 

^ dependency upon peers and the nature of the peer 

group. Good performers are less dependent upon 
peers and less likely to be involved with peers 
engaged in antisocial behavior. 

With regard to the ]Sfalther listing, several obse^ations are in 
order; First, whether the population be popr or rich, male or female, 
black or white^ and whether the setting be school, work, training 
prograan, these same variables typically emerge as being of critical im- 
portance. Second, measurements of success leave a great deal to be de- 
sired. For the most part , the dependent variable is program completion 
and attrition. Those who complete the program are labeled as ^ood per- 
formers, those who leave are classified as poor performers. 'Third, it 
is difficult, if not impossibl§,^^o determine which are the independent 
and which are the dependent variables. Is good performance a prodU|pt 
of high esteem or does high self-esteem generate good perjForman(ie? No 
doubt there is some mutual variably interaction, but these' studies fail 
to define just what factors, in jiist what settings/ with just what 
kinds of youth, will predict or explain good or ppor performance. 

Throughout this paper I have attempted to speak to the question ' 
of alienation and adjudlMjjjj^^ limited prpspects as experienced by 
disadvantaged youth. APWdicated throughout the body of this paper 
there is, in fact, little in the way o^^^^lJliable or empirical data 
which would shed muctPlighTon the subject. I have also sought to 
identify areas ofjinquiry which should be pursued if thgj4 is serious 
interest pi knowing the ways in which youth ^ particularly poor, youth, 
respond and adjus: to perceived barriers, ipurther, there is a need to 
study the ways inlwhich current hiring policies act to block youth 
from employment . ^ 

It^ is my hope that through the combination of in-depth Wrsonal 
interviews, ethnographic fii^ld research, and validated survi||f' instru- 
ments, we will, in the* future, ^le able to provide answers^ll^r-th^jn 
important questions being raised in this conference. ""^^ 

f ■ ■ 



DO YOUTH REALLY WANT TO WORK: 
. A COMPARISON OF TH^ WORK VALUES AND JOB 
. PERCEPTIONS OF YOUNGER AND OLDER MEN . . ' . 

^ By Patricia Y.lUler and William S^mon ^ 

ABSTRACT 

Recognizing the dearth^^ available .research on the work values 
of youth, the paper examines thfese using data drawn from a random sam- 
ple of 1992 men between the ages of eighteen and forty-nine, A vari- 
max factor analysis pf twenty-seven items concerning work values pro- 
duces six factors: Intrinsic Work Rewards, Economic Rewards,. Security 
Rewards, Social Rewards, Ii^terpersonal Rewards, ,and the Ant i work Ethic- 
Considering *only men whose annual' incomes were less than $15,000, small 
but significant differences are found between younger and older men with 
je^ence to the vadue attached to Economic Rewards, Security Rewards and 
the Antiwork Ethic. Examinatiou of a comparable set of items concern- 
ing worker perceptions of access /to these rewards indicates that older 
men consistently and, sometimes, substantially report greater satis- 
faction in their present jobs in terms of these. Unemployment is not 
associated with work values; Ethnic -minorities appear to undervalue 
Intrinsic Work Rewards and . overvalue Economic Rewards, Security ^Re- 
wards and the Antiwork Ethic. The analysis concludes that substantial 
continuity characterizes the work value^of younger and older men. 

Introduction . . • ' 

All too often, the major source of specific policy problems is to 
"be fcjiUnd in the unanticipated consequences of otherwise effective im- 
provements, in the system of social arrangements that obtain in one or 
another sectpr of the society. Thus(y[mproved law enforcement fre- • 
quently appears to exacerbate the crifte "problfem,'^ improved health care 
delivery systems create an elderly citizen "problem" and industrial 
innovations compound the 'unemployment "problem.^ Characteristically, 
those in thp '^helping profession^," particularly in /advanced western so- 
cieties, experience enormous frustrati'fen in their efforts to improve. ^ 
Hthe lot of such groups. These frustrations giv^ rise to the 'impulse 
to blame the victim, to stress hypothetical explanations that locate 
the source^ of the "problem" in the real or imagined characteristic of 
the client.. • A predictable feature in the* evolution of virtually every 
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social problem is the evolution of at least one explanation eraph^asizing 
the complicity of the individual in his or her ovm difficulties •'^ 

I Wifh reference to unemplayme/t, Kalachek has observed that rising 
uneiiq;)loyment\ is accompanied by increased cynicism toward the unem-- 

ployed, *as critics mobilize skepticism about their sincerity in seeking 

^ 2 ' * 

jobs or their willingness actually to work ♦ The most recent expres- 
sions of sueh cynicism are profitably con^dered against the backdrop 
of the late 1960s, . / 

During these years, the conjunctions^ industrial expansion,, a 
wartime economy and federal programs direct;e5Kt^ward the hard-core un- 
'employed provided an abundance of 'entry level employment op][)ort unities 
for the young, particu^rly those with college training* the intel-' 
lectual founders of the social sciences would have predicted, the ex- 
pectations of many young people, assured of their "right to work, es- 
callated to encompass other, in this case moral, concerns • They said 
they wanted jobs that we»e intrinsically interesting and* socially re-- 
sponsible • A good wage, and the promise of career advancement oppor- 
tunities were no longer sufficient in themselves to attract an adequate 
aumber of youtlf to certain kinds of jobs or sp^^fic industries • ^ 

These iri^ing' expectations asserted by the young caused specula- 
tion that a radical dis juncture haxi occured in the work values of 
some Americans corresponding to or in consequence of their political 
opposition to American foreign and domestic jpolicy in general and the^ 
unpopular war in Viet Nam in particular • More judicious observers 
sugges'^ed tftiat a long-term transformation in the ethics of work 
accounted for the emergence of social responsibility as a pivotal valueL 

1. In circumstances where blaming the victwfj is impractical due to 

the intensity of popular sentiment; responsibility for the problem - 
•may be directed toward a surrogate choswi from among those in prox- 
imity to the actual victim, e.g., kin. 

•.. Edward Kalachek, The Youth Labor Market (University of ..Miph'igan 
and the National Manpower Task Force, 1969). pp. 72-73. 

3. Jacob W. Get Zeis, /'On the Transformation of Values: A Decade After 
Port Huron . " School ' Review , vol. 80 (August 1972); pp. 505-19. 
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Some argued that the assimilation of this genei»at\on and its emphasis 
on social. responsibility into the labor force would profoundly alter 
the character of work as well as the mqral context in which economic 
activity occurs/ (How remote all at once appears the warning of a 
•youth re;^olutioti/* how distant the point of a demographic accident 
that gave us ^•half the population under twenty-five,*' as if that marked 
some cultural watershe/dO Less optimistically, others suggested that 
the rising expectations of youth with reference to work presaged a 
diminished commitment to work itself in the maturing cohort, that- 
their posture towards work promised unwholesome consequences for both 
industry and the economy* 

A subsequent scarcitj^of employment opportunities in the inter- 
vening years fostered, we are- told, a growing preoccupation among the 
young with the availability and security of employment. ^th scar- 
city, the mechanisms of relative deprivation generating rising expec- 
tations moved intd reverse and the chorus of concern for intrinsic re- 



wards ►and social responsibility in the setting was substantially 
muted* ^ The/ legaJ^jCn^l^J^ 1960s, howe\4r, is a lingering suspicion 

that the preseVit difficulties youth experience in acquiring an^>n^in* 

taining employment are somehow cohd it ioned by flaws in their work V 

values which render the^^Mpr candidates for full participation in 

the labor force* It «L^Ttainly recognized that contemporary youth 

are disadvantaged by a]|^^B|omy that can provide them with fewer jobs 

^^^^^^^ 

than thdy heed and a dual labor market that decidedly favors the edu- ^ 
cat^d, trained and experienced workers in the high caste or primary 
sector* Nevertheless, underlying these objective obstacles to youth's 
adjustments to work is the sug^stion that^ the young are further dis- 
advantaged with regard to emploWent by unreal i^ic expectations con- 
cerning the content and rewards of participation in the labor force* 
y Curiously, these enormous swings alleged in the work values of 
youth left few empirical residues. From the perspective of the theory 
testing that organizes '•normal science/' the paucity of research on 
the work values bf youth is not particularly suM)risl|||f* While such 
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values are potentially^ important from a practicial perspective, they 
fall into the interstices of the theoretical concerns that dominate 
researc^ on this populations Particularly marked is the neglect. of 
those wl^se entry into the labor force (a) occurs earliest, and 
(b)^ without benefit of the services of some pfotectiive institution. 
jWe can only speculate about th* factors that account for the disinter- 
est in thesj^outh apparent among^hose responsible for policy. • 

The handful of extant studies provides very limited datJtfrom * 
which to evaluate the stability of work values across cohor^^of youth. 
Somewhat more researph is available for college students. Davis' 

classic study stresses the salience of intrinsic work rewards for a 

4 

sample of college students in -^e 1960s . Coropared to such factors 

as money, ciireer advancement and op^rtunities for the exercise. of 

leadership, these students Qited opportunities to be helpful to otliers 

and useful to society^ 6r to be creative and original, substantially 

v^mor^ often. By the late 1960s Yankelovich had distinguiS^hed ''fore- 

runners'* from '^practical jninded" college students. The former dis-- 

proportionately stressed the altruistic and instrinsic aspects of work; 

the "practical minded" Were somewhat more likely to value job security, 

5 

. income, and prestige. Studying college^ seniors in the 1970s, ^Gottlieb 
similarly found that they emphasized ti^ altruistic or social respon- 
sibility component of work as welj as its intrinsic tewards. Moreover,, 
he observed that they place less imJ5tbrtance on money, prestige and , 
status compared to the students interviewed by Davis about. ten years 
earlier. Interestingly, ^the values of these seniors varied markedly 

. according to their fields of study. Thus, for example, men in bus- 
iness administration and engineering were more likely to view work pre- 

\ . 

4. James A. Davis ^ Great Aspirations (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1964) . ' • 

■ 5. Daniel Yankelovich, "What' They Believe," Fortune , vol. 79. (January 
1969), pp! 70-71; 179-181. ' • • 
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dominately as a means to make money while men in agriculture dispro-^ j 

portionately believed that work provides a means for becoming a better 
6 

perspn^. ^ 

In a follow-up study one year, later-, these college seniors re*- 
ported on their early experiences in the world of w6rk. Among those\ 
workim, the' "most important reasons" cited for taking their current 
jobs were "interest in job" (33% of the males, 4X)% of the femaliis) and 
"needed money live" (26% of the males, 27% of the females). More- 
over, half reported that they were earning less than the)^xh^ ^expected 
to before they entered the labor force. While, a subste^ntial nuihber 
appear to have experienced the economic realities of work as somewhat 

harsh, .the majority found intrinsic and altruistic j^ork rewards acces- 

7 ^ 
sible to them. \ , ' ^ \ " 

Our review of the limited, research available on the work values 
of college students in recent years suggests that/^eir values h^ve 
remained fairly stable. Nevertheless, the work of both Gottlieb and 
Yankelovich indicates that there is considei^able heterogeneity in 
values among* student;s which corresponds to their orientations toward 
the interface between education and career. Further research on the 
development and maintenance. of work values and the ways in which these 
dxe translated ipto educational endeavors and career plans would ap- 
pear to be indicated. ' 

Research related to the ^ork experience of nonstudents is pax- 
ticularly s-ketchy. Studies are available to confirm common-sense 
assumptions regarding the impact of education, work experienc\^ race, 
gender and levels of occupational information on objective indicators 
of work adjustment such as earnings, unempl'oyment experience and occu- 
pational status. Additional research documents the part;icular prob- 

6. David Gottlieb, Youth and the Meaning of Work -(Washington; U.S. 
department of Labor, 1974). \ 

7. David Gottlieb, Youth and the Meaning of Work , Part II (Houston: 
The University of Houston, 1974). . . ^ 

8. Herbert S. Parnes and Andrew I. Kohen, "Labor Market Experience 
of Noncpllege Youth: A ^^ortgitudinal Analysis," in From School to 



Work> Improving the Transit ion^ |j|||^ Government Printing 



Office, 1976) , pp. 57-88. ^"WkT S- 
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lems experienced by low-income ethnic minorities with respect to employ- 

9 • ' ■ ' * 

itient. Very little is known about the socij^l-^psychological dimension 

of work for noncollege youths . 

"Not . surprisingly, the handful of available studies suggest that 
the work values of noncollege youth. differ substantially from those 
of young men and women attending college. Based on the Yankelovich 
data, noncollege youths are less likely, to emphasize altruistic and in- 
^^XTisic work values. Moreover, compared to the "forerunners" among,* 
cMlege student^, substantially greater numbers of noncoll^e youth 
^sxress the importance of money and prestige. In fact, the value at- 
tached to money -and prestige by noncollege students is compai^t)le 

10 -v>^ ' ^ 

to that of "practical minded^' college students. Similarlyj^^jpractic^l 

concerns, ^ch as job siecurity, wages and opportunities appear prom- 
inently in the job concerns of high school Students. ^ A British 
study of early entrants into the labor force sx/ggests that intrinsic 
factors and, secondarily, practical con9erns impact on job^satisfac- 
tion. ArtdV Gottlieb concludes that the work values held by Job Corps 
part icipanti ^re' essentially middle class. 

It appeai|s, then, that tfie work^v^ues of noncollege youth are not' 
radically dissimilar to those of college youth. The meaningfulness 
of work is a high priority for both groups, but less so for those not 
attending coAege. ..Practical concerns for job security, salary and 
opportunities fo^ advancement are secondary to a concern for meaning/ 

ful, satisfying work activity for both groups, but such practical con- 

. ^ . ■ ^ " ' \ ~ . 

9f. Paul Bullock, JVspirat ion Vs. Opportunity: "Careers" in the Inner 

City (Ann Arbor: Jnstitut^e of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1973) . 

• ' / ik ' 

10. Yankel^ich, op. pit , ^ ^ , 

11. A.C. Erlick and ^fifTR. Starry, ypcational Plans and Preferences of 
Adolescents , PoU' ^4 (West Lafayette, Ind. : Purdue University, 1972) 

12. Joan Maizel^,* A ^lescetit Needs and tF^e Transition from School to 
Work (London: Tfie Athlon^ Press^ 1970)^, p. 256. 

Toor Youth Do Want to be Middle Class ,\ But It*s 
Not Easy," Persofh^iel and Guidance Journal , vol. 15 (Oct(H>©r 1967), 
pp. 116-22. 
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cerns are more prominent among noncollege youth. 

As we indicated earlier, the mechanisms of relative deprivation 
naturally function to escalate expectations where basic needs are pte- 
dictabiy secure us, the work values of Gottlipb^s college seniors-- 
who believed that their salary requirements would be easily satisfied--- 
emphasized intrinsic and altruistic work factors. ' NoncoUege yputh, 
we can be sure, are less secure in the belief, that their basic heeds . 
or practical requirements will be satisfied and the contrast between 
intrinsic and economic values is ^ess striking for them compared to 
college students. / ^ 

I [ • i 

The critical question of continuity in work values remains, • 
While some young people undoubtedly have diff A^ilty ad/usting to em-^ 
ployment because their expectations are unreal istic\ it is not clear 
whether the difficulties of conteraporarjr youth with reference to entry 
into the labor force can be. traced to the values of this cohort. To 
answer this, question requires the comparison of values held By^^uth 
in the labor force with those of older men who claim essentially sim- 
ilar occupational niches. As the classic stud);> The American Soldier 

demonstrates, it is the "veterans" who create the context within which 

14 

neophytes experience ^and evaluate their own responsibilities. This, 
wisdom is reinforced with reference to work orientations by Coleman; 

who argues against the ghettodzation of youth, citing the role of es- 

* 15 

tablished workers in the occupational^socialization of the young. 
We must al$o avoid the^impulse to ghettoize youth in our research ef^ 
forts; it* is to the established worker that we bust look the stand 
ard by which to judge the neophyte. For this reason, we have self -con 
sciously chosen to focus exclusively on noncollege youth and their 
older counterparts in the analysis of work values we have undertaken. 

14. S.A. Stouffer, A. A. Lumsdaine, R.M. Williams, Jr., M,B. Smith, 
I.L. Janis, S^.A. Star, and L.S. Cottrell, Jr., The American 
Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath (Princetori: Pfiiy:eton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), 

15. James S. Coleman, et.al., Y^ulljL Transition to Adulthood (Chin 
cage: University of Chicago Press, 1974), pp. 132-33. '■ ^ 
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The work values of college youth are certainly important and should be 
pursued for this data set, but time-cost-space considerations (Uctate 
A narrower focus here. More critically, we^believe our decision en- 
ables* us to contribute a perspective lhat is presently unavailable in 
the literature. • 

In passinjg, we would like to observe that values are not fixed 
attributes. They are dyiiamiic in response to the chaijactpristics of 
specific situations. Rich rewards wQuld_jmdoubtedl^ flow from the re- 
search effort to trace the s?fi-pw in v^J^s that occur with entry into 
the labor force and the cono^te.work experiences that follow. We 
would expect the expressed values of woricers to reflect a compromise 
' between their ideal values-*and their perceptions of their own access 
to specific work rewards a? well as the climates of value that describe 
their work worlds at any given time. Moreover, shifts in work values 
occuf in response to changes in other, nonwork -related sectors of the 
individual's life. Contemporary changes in family values and family 
formation behavior, while beyond the-scope of this analysis, are un- 
(doubtedlj^ reverberat^ing into the world of wcjrk in as yet unknown ways. 

Our evaluation of the work^values ojf young men is based on the 

secondary analysis of interview data collected during 1976-77 from a 

■ ■* * • 

national random sample of 1992 men. The sample was restricted to those 

- ' ■ ■ 

.between the ages of eighteen and forty-«nine but included men living 

both iB households and on cpllege campuses. Compared to the 1970, Cen- 
sus, th^ demographic characteristics of the ^^ple with respect to age, 
race, ofccupatignal status, inoome and education are^withih the normal 
range %f sampling erjror. 

5ince our particular concern is with the work values and job per- 
ceptions of youth actually in the full-time labor force, the 318 stu- 
dents who fell into the sample have been excluded from this analysis. 
In addition to the students, fifteen men who^were serving in the ^l- 
itary were also excluded hei^^as well as fifteen additional cases where 
the ^respondent was handicapped or otherwise disqualified. 

Certain common serine predictions can be made with considerable as- 
surance about the objective and subjective present and future experi- 



ences of conteinporary young men with limited education ^ They dnter 
the'labpr force In marginal, unskilled or raii\iraally skilled occupations 



^It 



y e#m modest yages, ^ojnewhat higher than the legal minimal wage 



:ikily, they experience higher unemployment and interfirm mobility 
* than i^^rtually any other group of men. In time, their labor force 
participation stabilizes as they move into the skiKed or semiskilled 
tra^p.$ or the lower-middle levels of white collar technical and cle^^?^ 
ical occupations. While the high earning potential of some of the - 
blue-coliap trades in recent years has become legend, the majority of 
siich men will continue to earn substantially less than their colleg^e 
'•ducatjed counterparts'. Although clearly sharing many values with 
■^their : fellow Americans, their lifestyles and values will remain some- 
'^wljat distinctive. 

■tf Tlhe recognition that such men possess a distinctive constellation 
oi»polJitical and economic value^| and,' additionally, occupy a specific 
structural location in America6l^^j»jj.ety persuades us that a gross com- 
parison of younger with older wofjkprs would be confounded by cohort 
effects that favor the older worker with minimal schooling. We are, 
of course, interested in comparing recent-entrants into the labor 
force with established workers.' For the comparison to be meaningful, 
howevi^r, some ^surance is^^equired^hat any ob^er^ed differences artf 
due to\ age and its correlates rather thin to extraneous uncontrolj|jj[l 
variables. ' V ^ • ' 

. Education is one such variable that is particularly troublesome^ 
The number of men' completing secondary and post -secondary education 
has. increased steadily over the years since Warld War II when the 
oldest men in this study entered the labor, force. Accompanying the 
proliferation\of higher education has been sporadic changes in the 
meaning of spetific ec^ucational achieN^ments for occupationar mobil- 

Sy. For this Veason, the' analysis will be restricted to men whose 
nual incomes during 1975 were less than -$15,000, on the assumption 
that income rather than education, occupation or some combination of 
these provides, ^e best available marker of restricted occupationa^l 
achievement. This resulted in dropping a total of 460 cases; the 




preponderance of these were men over thirty who accounted for 345t of 
the excluded respondents^. There remain substantial differences in an- 
)me that correspond with age — the zero-order corrblation (r)" 
and injcome is ^2&6. The median income for men between 
eightfeen And twenty-two is $4,953; for men between twenty-three and 
twenty-nilie the median increases to $7,337 and finally reaches $10,187 
for men aged thirty to forty-nine. 

NeverthWess, the exclusion of these cases did result in greater 
. homogeneity aci^ss age with resp€|^t Co the dependent variables. The 
\^ reader should be advised^ however , that *the substantive conclusions 
of the present analysis were sustainc^ in a parallel analysis , of data 
for .the entire sample exclusive of students. 

Respondents were asked to answer more than 400 quesjtions concern- 
ing their family, political, economic and leisure activities and values. 
Included were twenty-seven items designed to evaluate work values. 
The items ^concerned varioijs aspects of the work context — salaries and / 
benefits, co-workers, the physi<ial environmeirt, the meaningfulness of 
wcnrk, and so forth. Respontlents were asked to assess the impotfan^e 
to^themselves of each work attribute. The available response cate- 
gories Were J:hen weighted as follows: 

^ ^-Wery Important/ 3=Soinewhat Important/2rQnlY Slightly Important ' 

l=Not Important At All 
Responses were entered into a varimax factor rotation and six . 
factors were extracted (Table 1). It was possible to assign twenty-five 
of the tiienty- seven items to one or another factor. In a couple of in* 
stances, face validity was used to determine to which of two competing 
faptors an item should be assigned. This occurred where an item ob- 
tained appjroximately equaj. loadings on each of two factors. While we 
obviously anticipated that work values would factor— Gottlieb's £ind- 
. ing that values cbrre.^pond te course of study among college students , 
implies as much— earjiier research Jhas neglected the potential of this 
technique. f " , ^ 



TABU: 1 

VARIM/OC ROTATED FACPOR LOADINGS 



I Doing meaningful tlwflfes 
/ A chance to use >'*ur mind 

and abilities V 
?Cew challenges ' I • 
Intel Actual stimulation . 
A chanc<j for personal growth 
Freedom to decide how to do 

the job 
Working for a company you 

respect 
Apprecianon for a job 

well done 
A good pension plan 
Job security 
Fringe benefits 
Being able to retire fearly 

enough with good money 
Kot having to work too hard 
A comfortable routine that 

is easy to handle 
Getting away from problems 

at hbme 
leaving enough free time, to 
. -^jDyjjther. things , 
O|iportunity for travel 
Meeting interesting people 
Contributing to coirpany's- , 

progress 
Contribution to society 
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Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4' 


Factor S 


Factor 6 




Intrinsic ^ 
Work 
Rewards 


Security 
Rewards 


Antlwork 
htnic 


Social 
Rewards 


Inter- 
personal ~ 
Rewards 


Economic 
K^waros 




,682 


.043 


.035 . 


.085 


.169 






.677: ^ 
.600 
^ .598 
.552 

\ » 
.468 


;:.Q15 
-.055 
.002 
.065 


-.026 

.005 

.040 
-.025. ^ 


» AFT 

- .052 
.129 
.353 
. 266 


. 184 
.113 
-.053 
.202 


.UZU 
.073 

.038 

.111 




.025 


^^95 


.145 


.OOo 


.1100 ' 




\432 ^ 


.111 


v,028 


.214 ' 


.295 


.095 




.403 V 
.032 
-.024 
.109 


.087 
.818 
.591 
.588 


.113, ^ 
.140 
.095 
.241 . 


-.040 
.049 • . 
.022 
,138 


.351 

AO O 

.088 
.219 
. 105 


.078 

.185 
. ZU4 




.048 
-.068 


.538 
.2S5 


.341 • 
.682 


.007 
.065 


-.047 
-.028 


.162 
.151 




-.068 


.213 


.677 


, .078 


.20^ 


.081 * 




-.049 


v033 


, .467 


.217 


.160 


.117' . 




.183 
.125- 
.413 

.345 
.425 


.136 
-.014 
-.009 

.\m 

.150 


.436 
.316 
.212 

. .009 
.059 


-.013 
.555 
.533 

.476 
.428 


-.027 
.035 ' 
.112 

.136, / 
.029'* 

! 


.034 
.157 
.087 

0 ■ 

^ . .082 
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¥j/ctOT 1 

Intrinsic 
Work 
Rewards 



TABLE 1 {cont.) 
VARIMAX Har^TED FACTOR LOADINGS 



Factor 2 



Security 
Rewards 



Factor 3, 



Antlwork 

.Ethic 



Factor A 

^ Social 
Rewards 



Factor S 

Inter- 
personal 
Itewards 



Factor 6 



Economic 
Rewards 



Having the respect of the 
people you work with 

friendly people to work 
)with 

An opportunity to make a 
great deal of money 

A good salary 

A chance for advancement 

Having somewhere to go, 
something to do everyday 

Pleasant physical 
surroundings 

Eigenvalues 

(before rotation) 







» 








.340 


.196 


.099 


.097 


.527 


. ^052 


.307 


.087 


.228 


:o7^ 


-.418 


-.031 


.064 


.211 


,291 


,174 


-.005 


.643 


-.004 


.310 


.174 


-.030 


.033 ■ 


,522 


.285 


.207 


.035 


" .174 


.274 


.400 


,145 1 


:038 


.282 


.196 


.210 


.067 


.229 1 


.220 


.335 


.226' 


\ 302 


.097 


f 

6.460 , 


3.312 


• 1.052 


4 . 293 


1.120 


1.068 



The analysis is organized in terji\s of. the factors, which we call 
Ihtrinsip Work Rewards, Security Rewards, the Antiwork Ethic„ Social 

•Rewards, Interpersonal Rewards and Economic Rewards. Six unweighted, 
sum scores^were computed for each respondent Hissed on his answc^rs tp 
the items which define ^apti factor. Five of these and the responses 
to the associated items themselves provide the basj.s^fQr 'much of the 

• analysis. Examining. these ;in terms of age 'Wilt enable, us to evaluate 
the exfent to which the' work values or expfettations^f young workers 

.differ from those of older established workers., y 

In a parallel set of-dtems, men who were em^oyetf at the time 
' < Jj ' *• ' ^ • . 

of the interview were asxed to evaluate their own jobs in terms of the 

7 ' ' ^ ' 

same characteristics oy.the work context, i.e., salaries^ benefits^ co- 
workers £id the rest. VThe available response categories were theii 
weighted as follows: . ^ ^ 

"^' 4 :^Exceli^t/3 = Pretty Good/2 = Only Fair/^ = Poorr 
A set of sum scores w^ computed for each respoijflenj:, corresponding 
to thosb crea^^ed above with reference to work values. Examining these 
for men in different age grou^s^^ will enable us to evaluatl^ differ- 
encBs in iHen^s p^rteptioni of their access to-" various kinds 6f work 
rewards^ as they move thrdugh the life cycle. 

. INTRINSIC^ WORK REWARDS AND* THE ANTIWOJIK ETHIC , 

,Men place a high. valu6 bn intrinisic work reward^r^ the./ rewards of 
work activity itself. A majority of the men in thVs study said that 
challenge, growth, autonomy and jthe sense that they were making mean- 
ingful contributions Were 'Very import ant to them (Table 2). In fact, 
with one exception — intellectual stimulation- -a majority of the respond 
ents indicated that eac^jpmponent off the Intrinsic Work*^eward Index 
was extremely iii5)ortant, in theip assessment of a Job . ^ It is not par- 

16,, The* analysis pf the Social Rewards factor was, dropped due to 
space considerations. 

.17. For e^se <of presentation, the data concerning men between ages : 
twenty-three and twenty-nin« are not reported in. the tables. 
These mw are included in the correlations (r's) reported throughoi 
the text. ' ' : ^ j • » 
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TABLE 2 . 

INTRINSIC WORK VALUES AND JOB PpRCEPTIONS 3Y AGE, INCOME 
^AND LABOR FORCE STATUS (MEN EARNING LESS THAN $15,000 
A YEAR WHO ARE NOT IN SCHOOL OR IN THE MILITARY) 



Intrinsic Work Rewards 



Percent Responding 
. "Vcr)' lirq^ortant" 
To tach Intrins-ic 
Work Kewnrd 

Age 

18^2 30-49 



Percent Rating Own 
Jobs ''Excellent"^ 
With Respect, Toi^ 
Each Work Reward 

% ^ Age 

■18-22 30-49 . 



Doing meaningful things 

A ch^ce to use ydur mind * 
and abilities , 4 • . 

■ r 

New challenges 

Intellectual stiiiiulation 

A chanci^^^or personal grov\'th 

Freedom to decide how to 
do the job 

Working for a coTifiany you 
respect 

Appreciation for a job 
well done 0. 



Intrinsic Work Rewards • Indcxegi 




63.5 



65.2 



16.5 



27.7 



71.9^ 


72.7 


19.;^ 


30.2 


61.2 




18.7 


26f6 


41.9 


4U.9 


7.5 


15.2 


63.6 


i^8.8 


18.1 


17.1 


54,2 


57.7 


18.3 


' 32.0 



58.4 
59.8 



69.3 



})0.7 ^^tt^ 



20 
15.3 



1^ 



27.1 

2i;.3 



:w3r?74 
SI) 4.59 

N 25b 



27.68 . .K 20.29 
■ 4.33 SD " 6.25 
454 N 169 



23.00" 
5.43 • 
361 



^ 0,18- 



t . 



4.83<f** 



p < -iOOl .-^ 



-y - t V'^ .177 - 

; ■■ ' - » * ■• • . 

ticularjy surprising that intellectual stimulation, i$ ^evaluedv by these 
meif since their rather limited educations belie^ny sertbus interests 
i *in intieillectual pursuits. , 

An impressive percentage of men stress the importance of intrinsic 
work rewards; hence, minimal emphasis on thpse values subsumed under 
what we call the antiwork ethic is to be expected. vfJle antiwbrk ethic, 
which refers to opportunities to avoid challenge in work and to maxi- 
mize extra work goals, is conspicuous because overall it represents . 
those values with the least salience for our respondents (Table 3) , 
Less than a third cite three of the four items--not having to work 
too hard, a comfortable routine and gettijhg away from problems at , home 
—as •'very important." Roughly half of the meij stress "having ei)ough . 
f/ee tini6 to enjoy other things," A slightly greater number of young 
men emphasize the inmortance of free time and this difference is the 
mijor„ factor providing a statistically sigriificaiif^ difference for the 
index. While the Antiwork Ethic looms larger among yourtg men, an 
examination of the actual mean scores indicates an impressive contin- - 
uity of values between young and older men. Extrawork and antiwork 
goals^^re not ^characteristic ^of men at any age. Interestingly, the 
partial Correlation, (r) of the index with employment stafus^"^^ control- 
ling for age' (,09) indicates a slightly greater tend»ency for men who 
are unemployed to hold antiwork ethic values. Similarly ethnic minor- 
ity men are more likely to value the antiwork ethic (r = .21). 

' ^ The value attached" to intriitsic work rewards is not conditioned 
by age. The Intrinsic Work.VMues Indpx is correlated with ethnicity 
(-.11) and the size of this correlation is unchanged in the partial 
, where age *Ls controlled. Thus, c6mp<ired to minoritM.es, white men are 
somewhat more Likely to Value intrinsic work rewards More critically. 



the small, insignificant negative correlation between intrinsic Work 

' . • 'X* * ■ 

Values' an4 employment status (-.04) indicates that both employed and. 

\ 

unemployed men value intrinsic work rewards equally* 



18* Dummy variable: 0=employed/l=unempV)yed. ^ ' ^ «v 
19. Dummy Variable: 0=white/l=black, Puerto Rltan, Oriental, American 



Indian. Mexican American. ^ ' 
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•TABLE 3 



ANTIWORK ETHIC VALUES AND JOB PERCEPTIONS BY AGE, INCOME. 
AND LABOR FORCE STATUS (MEN EARNING LESS- THAN $15,000 
A YEAR WHO ARE NOT IN SCHOOL OR IN THE MILITARY) 



Percent, Respond inf. 

"Veiy Important" 
To £ach Antiwork 

Ethic Job Rcwnrd 



Percent Rating Own 
Jobs ••Excellent" ^ 
With Respect To 
Each Work Reward 



Antlwork Ethic Rewards 



Age 

18-22 30-49 



Age 

18-22 \30-49 



Not having to work too hard 




17.8 


20.7 




8.3 


• \7.9 


^.^comfortable routine that 

. ■ is easy to handle?"* 

" ■ ■ . -I*.'' . 


** * 


29.0 . 

* 


30.4- 




11.8 


\ * 

^ \ 

14y4 


Getting away ftpm problems* 
' at home * 




J9.2 ^ 


15.7 




9.Q 


16)6. 


Having enou^'free time 
^ to enjoy 'other thirtgs 




53.8 


47.8 




15.5 


" 15.8 


Amtlvork Ethic Indexes' 

< 

f 


su 

. N 


10.75 
3.37'- 
258 


10.06 
5.58 
457 


Y 

SD 
N 


10.06 
2.52 
160 


10.79 
2.56 
^23 




t 


2 


.58** 


t 


3.02** • 




**p< .01 



t 
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While the value )nen attach to intrinsic work rewards is not influ- 
enced by agetj older men do .pierceivq greater apcess to these re^l^ds. 
Except for one itjem--a chance tbt personal growth— mo»e older men, 
those between thirty arid forty-nino,, indicated that the' r.e\?ards pro- 
vided by their own jobs wef^ '•excellent/' Moreover, the inagnitudes of 
the differences between the two groups, of workers is ^bstantial in 
most .cases, a fact that is clearly reflected^ in th« sigiucaiit differ-^ 
ence found in the Intrinsic Work Rewards Index. \ % ^ 

In sum, younger and older men, equally valuer worl |£or the riil^ds 
inherent in the activity • Quite consistently, though*, fewer young ^ 
men believe that their jobs are effectively providing them with these 
rewards. But even among older men, the percentages rating their -jobs 
as "capellent" with respec^t to^eadh item is, in virtually every case, 

less than half pf the percentage stating that a given work val^ie is 

* * * ' 20 
"very important" to them. ^dern industrial societies rely on the 

-internalization of^'iceaab^ values that advance warker involve- 

-inent in the task . 1 .casefa on our data, the American system is conspic- 
uously successful in fostering these values but markedly less success- 
ful in providing for their satisfaction. 

- ^ this disparity betweeiv values and satisfaction clearly raises a 
significant issue, as the character of work in induistrial and post- 
industrial societijes continues to change, to become progressively more 
abstract and routine,. Accompanying these changes is a decline in acces^ 
to creative and meaningful job activity. .J3xi5_ would appear to be par- 
ticularly true for the kinds ^ entry-level positions available to- - 
youn^fer men with limited education, jobs requiring minimal skills and 
virtually no experience. As these young men g^in anperience in the , 
labor force^ the content of their work roles will presumably be up- 
grades, providing somewhat greater access to intrinsi^c work rewards 



20. Throughout the analysis, the percentages rating their jobs as 
"excellent" with respect to a given characteristic generally 
increases (but the -dispax^fty by age is sustained) when just those 
men describing it as "very important" are considered* Thus, men 
who consider :a trai^^ important appear to be more likely than 
others to find it in their jobs. 

. . ■■ • k 
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for some* For others, -Alternative outcomes are suggested by Chinoy's 

21 

study of automobile workers. To what degree is displacement of aspir- 
ations still applicable? Do other sectors of life, such as leisure ac- 
tivity, take an added significance for'^men dep«:Ved of meaning in their 
work? The development and maintenance of values across the life cycle 
remains unexamined. 
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SECURITY AND ECONOMIC. WORK R6Wy\RDS 

Understandably, most men are highly concerned with the.- security 
.of their j.obs. -In fact, more men cite job security as "very important" 
to t;Jiem than any other work value considered in this analysis (Table 4). 
The very modest, insignificant tendency for more older men, those be- 
tween thirty and forty-nine, to attach considerable importance to job 
security is^ perhaps sXirprising in view of the well recognized fact 
He risks of unemployment are borne disproportionately by the 
■About tei)^ percent of the men in this ^tudy who are twdnty-three 
CRMRt descriGe^hemselVes as unemployed. Among nonstudents between 
pi:0yeen and -twenty-two this rises to 24%, Young men are less likely 
tij5?^lkve dependents and, more critically, experience fewer concern<6\for 
protecting their pension interests. While job insecurity and unem- , 
ploynient are undesirable for the overwhelminjg majority of all men (in- 
deed, only 1% of the men in this st^(^iyii|p^id that job secui:ity was ^'not 
important at alT' to them), i;t created *^'few6r personal dislocations for 
young men, F^or the oldg^ wo;*ice^, it is the magnitude of dislocation 
rather than the actualsri^k of unemployment that provoke? such marked ' 
concern for^job^sexJurity *. \ ' * * ^ \* 

.^.Mopotary concerns rival coijpern for job security among these men 
(Table 5)* This recognition iirtj^l^s that the trade-off ofm^ncome- for 
security that may once h^^^e shaped 'occupational values* is no longer vi- 
able. Among younger respon4ents, -^the percentage saying "a good salary" 
is "very iihportant" (72%) is roughly equivalent to the number stres<sing 
"job security." Whil 9 somewhat fQw^r older men -emphasize salary, the 



21 . Jply Chinoy, Automobile Workers and tjie American Dream (Gaydey City: 
^ * Doubleday, 1955) . ^ ^ 
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TABLE 4 

SECURITY WORK VALUES AND JOB PERCEPTIONS BY AGE, INCOME 
AND LABOR FORCE STATUS (MEN EARNING LESS THAN $15,000 
A YEAR WHO. ARE NOT IN SCHOOL OR IN THE MILITARY) 



7 



Percent Responding 
"Very Importan;" 
* To Each Security 
Work Rcu-ard 



Percent Rating Own 
Jobs "Excellent" 
With Respect To 
Each Work Reward 



Security Rewards 



Arc 

18-22 50-49 



> Age 
18-22 ^ 30-49 





49,0 


66.8 * 




9.6 


12.5 




72.8 


75.9- 




12;0 


24.0 




51.2 . 


59.0 
'A 




10.2 


19.9 


f 


39.'? 


48.8 

« 


I 


2/4"- 

. 


'9.5; 


J 


13.30 


15.85 


J 


8.54 


10.20 


SD 


2.67 


2,..62 


SD 


3.14 


2.98 


N 


"260 


460 


N 


1$6 


371 


t 


2 


. 56* 


I 

t 


5 


.56*** ' 



A good pension plan 

security 

Fringe benefits 

Being abft to retire early 
enough with good money 

Security Work Rewards Indexes 



*p .< .05 
***? < *.001 
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TABLE 5 



ECONOMIC WORK VALUES AND JOB ^RCEPTIQNS BY AGE, INC:0ME' 
AND LABOR FORCE STATUS (MfN eXrNING LESS THAN $15,000 
A YEAR WHO ARE NOT IN SCHOOL OR 1»1 THE MILITARY) 



Economic Work Rewards 

An opportunit)* to makt a 
great deal of inoney 

Jtgood salary 

A chance for advancetnent 



Percent Responding 
"Very Important*' 
To JEach Economic 
Work Revard 

* 

Age 

18-22 30-49 



44,6 
72.0 
66.2 



35.4 
68.1 
57.4 



Percent Rating Own 
Jobs "ExcellenJ" 
With Respect To 
Each Work Reward 

Age I 

18-22. 30-49 



9.3 
9'.2 
15.1./t 



/ 



8.9 



11.0 
14.2 



Economic Work Rewards Indexes 



X 10.55 
SD 1.55 
N 259- 



9. -97 
2,01 
459 



4.34 



AAA 



SD 
N 



6.95' 
2.34 



7.49 
t:10 



176 ^ ■ 380 
'2.58** 



. **p < .01 
***p < .001 
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percentage is still substantial 168%) . The conclusion that practical 
concerns are^disproportionately salient for working-class men is reiji- 

forced if we compa«re these findings with data for college seniors\ 

^ ^ ^ 22 23 

. Based on the studies- reported by Q^vis ^ and Gottlieb which included 

college women, who presumably devalue such practical concerns, the per- 

Vcentage of young men in this study who say that ''an opportunity to 

make a great deal of.molfiey^' is **very important" (45%) is substantially 

'greater^ Thirty-one perc^nt.of the college men in the present sample 

share this view, suggesting' even in the context of an^ unfavorable 

economic climate, tlte disparity persists. 

The differences between younger and older men in the value at- 
tached to both economic rewards and security rewards/ are once again 
very small but nonetheless , statistically .signif icant . Older tnen are 
somewhat more likely to stress SecUrity_Rewards, most notably as' these 
relate to pension considerations. Oldet men were expected to empt^asiz^ • 
securrjty; \t was surprising, however, to f^d a roughly compara^lt?;:: lev- . 
el of concern for this kind of security among young men. Convefs^J^l^^^ 
young men disproportionat0ly value economic rewards in terms of /both, ■ 
income and promotdon opport*unities . It should be remembered that^^^^ 
men report substantially lower earnings; moreover, th^major economic 
investments of their lives* lie in an uncert^iin future, with ma^r-iag^, 
children and home ownership. Again, however, the explanation for 
age disparities appears more compelling tlian the observed disparities ^ 
themselves, which are of a minor order. The inescapable conclusion is 
that impressive continuity exists with reference to economic and secur- 
ity values, or the practical goals of work* 

Men who are uneipployed are no more likely to -stress security 
[t = -.01) and are virtually indistinguishabie from employe^ men in 
.. /!^',Mj||^ir emphasis on economic rewards (r = .08) , suggestirtg that .ilnlr6al- 
ii^'X'A'jtic salary expectations are .probably not implica,t^ed in, theit unemp!|.oy- " - 
ment. Ethnic minorities ar^ slightly more disposj^d W "enl't^hsfsize secur-' •' 
: ^ ^ . _ . . jf . ^ : 

22. Davis, op. cit . ' ^T*^ ' - * «■ 

23. David Gottlieb, Youth and the Meanin^^p^Tjiork (»{yltungton : U.S. \^ 
/. , Department of Labpt, J974J.' ' 
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ity (r = ,10) and economic rewards (r = ,14). y 

There is a measurable gap between the importance\raen* attach to se- 
curity and^'^conomic ^/^alues and their perceptions of their own access to 
these rewards. The gap ds more evident for young workers, particularly 
with reference to security rewards. Disenchantment with access to the v 
practical g9als of \^ork is not widespreacl, however, For both indexdB--- 
Economic Rewards and Security Rewards- -the hypothetical "average" re- 
spondent says that these^re "very important" values; he raies his o>m 
job as Wrely "good" witli respect to these same rewards ♦ And in both 
cases — in terms of security and economig^ rewards — young workers are 
somewhat less satisfied that their goals are being realUzed in their 
esent jobs. . * ^ 



INTERPERSONAL WORK REWARDS 

The impact of coworkers, or the general interpersonal climate de- 
scribing the workplace, on work performance and satisfaction is one of 
the major themes of modern Industrial sociology. The individuad-^s so- 
cial and psychology^l requirements often effectively compete. with econ- 
omic interests; jj^the Western tiectric^ studies demonsjtrated ovet a gen- 
'eration ago, to maintain the esteem or good will of fellow workers, the 

individual is often prepared to forego, in some measure, his own im- 

^ . 24 • 

, mediate economic self-interest. ^ 

Consistent with this well documented aspect of industrial social 
psychology, a'^ubstantial majority of American workers rat^ "having 
the respect of fellow workers" and "working aro/^ind people you like" a§ 
being "very important" for job satisfaction (Table 6)/ The disparij-y 
between older and younger nien in the important they assign to the 
quality of the interpel^sonal climate of the^work place is not statis- 
tically significant* At all age levels, majorities of men endorse the. 
importance of soci«al„relatioi^shij^ f^j" satisfaction. 

While the importanCeWf a posijtive interpersonal climate'at tlie 
wrk place achieves high and generally equal levels of support, there 



24- F. J. Roethlisberger and Williant J. Dickson, Management and the 
Wotker (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Pijess, 1939).. 
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TABLE 6 



INTERPERSONAL WORK VALUES AND JOB PERCEPTIONS BY AGE, INCOME, - 
AND LABOR FORCE' STATUS (MEN^EARNING LESS THAN $15,000 , 
A YEAR WHO ARE „ NOT I'N SCHOOL OR IN THE MILITARY) <'\ 



Percent Responding 
*'\^ery Important" 
To Each Interper- 
sonal Work Reward 



Percent Rating Own 
Jobs "Excellent" 
With Respect To 
Each Work Reward 



Interpersonal Work Reu-ards 




Age 

18-22 30-49 




Age 

18-22 30-49 


Having the respect of the 
people you work with 


• 


St.9 


66.4 




18.1 30.9 


•Friendly people to work 
vith 

« 




68.2 


9 

67.9, 




29.'7 34,9' 


Interpersonal Work 
Rewards Indexes 


SD 


7.12 
1.11 

260 


7.17 
1.21 
461 


• SD 
N 


.5.89' • 6.34 
1.37 1.26 
• 181 380 




t 


0 


.63 


t 


.3.86*** . 


; • 






A \ 


■ i 

'-h 


***p < .001 


. ' - - / 


9 


\ 




4 
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is not an equivalent generality in the realization of this kind of in- 
terpei*sonal work climate^ At all age levels, only a portion of the men 
who see this /aspect of work as important also describe theij present 
'jobs as fully providing it. Once again, it i4/among.%the yciungei* work- 
ers tl^at this djlsparity between commitment to the value and its reali- 
zation' in thiai!^^re5ent jobs is the greatest. 

For older workers, tjie disparity is smaller than we have (55served 
, . - in terms of other major wlues, such as meaningful act iyity^ incorti^> 

• and job security. However., given that a supportive interpersonal cll^'^ 
• • ^ ' ' 

■J. ngl^te should be, at leaist theoretically, a "free resource,'.' not depetid-- 

ent^Qh the specific character of .work-*-something th5|t is, as it were, 

. the gift of fellow w6rkers--the fact of any di$parity^rai«es^ome inter 

^ est ii>g*quiStst ions. Clearly, we still hava-much' tcuji,earri 'about the fac- 

tors detexanining the interpersonal climates that aevelop in specific 

wprk** environments^ " ; 

The greater disparity fpr younger workers between the level at 

which the interpersonal is viewed as important ajid what they find in 

.._^7th^it present jobs raises some additional questions. We noted earlier 

\ Cpfleman's argument that ce^ain ad\^»t ages follow the early integration 

^bf youth into adult society j part icrfjtarly where the context of serious, 

ajife Ti|ich*^dvant^tge, of considerable significance, 

of te^ldencies to develop a|Kaliena 

iSf^Jm in isolation from, and u^rrnately hos- 

World.' TteE^ge-linked disparities we have ob-- 

l^V'^ltiyolVVqB* ^he world of adult work (or 



work is conce 
presume 
ige--a^' 




^served, would 
lith oldeiri^dui'^ 




i^^ie^ik<^rr4^^^ jwork) does not necessarily elim- 



ite who have learned to value the 



Si^fpect of;d^^^^ workers, the experi- 



iniiete 
appi'c 

ence of jiiHBsBl^ ^tomatically follow/ Entry 

into th^'ii^^l^j^ at least a partial 



withdrawal 




|ftd^l^^ m§ty actuaUy lessen the 

risks, of alienatiWrejM^ adt^lt* world but it far from elim- 

inates such risk!;/. %fejier teseairpH? might weH focus on the kinds of 
entry strategics tfiat-jjPlXinuze op^olitunfties /or winning respect ^ 




and- approval as against those which do not. Consistent with the other y'ZMf.^ 

irtds of work yalaes we' hav6 examined, acceptance of conventional val- ' i(f^*-^-; 

. ^es does not -appeal^ to be lacking among young workers; it is thei^'real- 

' • * ■ I 'i . ' ■ 

4zation that is uridBtta\i^. ^ . , . * 



y. 



0. 
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- SUMMARY :W\ \ • 
: ,T3ie dominant thetoft in out analysis has been that substantial and ° 

persf stent corfj:;Lnuity; characterizes the present work values of younger 
..^^ ^^^^f ro^n. 'Ve have noted very small but statistically significant 
, ^idif fe^ences lin their values with reference to three* of the five value 
in^es we consideted--security values, economic values and the anti- 
^ wprk ethit. These idi^ferences^rovide a basis, albeit weak, for con- 
CHpdin^ that more youths compared to older workers, have abandoned 
. , • Vi| i trsidijional work values and that immediate self-interest is more likely 
characterize theit concerns. We believe that such conclusions would 
V'-i^" ^ bejirre sponsible in view of the magnitudes of theJ '^differences we find. 
* ft'^'v^* Despite differences, a majority of men at all ages share similar values 
y V*-"^' /i-egarding What is desirable in work. ' ^ ^ 

^ X y'/' * ^ obvious difficulty confronts us with referenp to the distinc- 

' tioji between icohort and generational effects. Since these young men 
J'" have matured during an historical period distincf^ from that condition- 

ing the initial entry into the labor forte of the older men, the mod- 
^ est disparities in values we observe may, in fact, mark an ongoing ev- 
olution in the work values'^of American men. Altei^a^ively , with grow- 
ing experience in the world of work, these young men may become fully 
indistinguishable from their older counterparts. ^Values are iwt formed 
in a vacuum; They are learned, tested and modified iti t*he experiences 
of a lifetime. Continuity in experience carries the promite of contin- 
uity in values. " 

Throughout the analysis, we have noted the influence of two fac- 
, tors*'besides age on work values-^ethnicity and employment status. Where 
the first-order correlations (controlling for age) implied that either 
of thes^ factors conceivably accounted for at least 1% of the variance 
in values, we have noted that a causal relationship may exist. In no 
^ instance did employment status appear to substantially influence val- 
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ues (or vice versa), 'Thus, on the whole, unemployment experience among 

these men appears to be independen^t of their values, ^ 

Minority status doesseeA to inf luetic e values; it appears to dim- 
• " • • • * - ■» , 

inish-antrinsic work values, to increase the emphasis on economi 

securitjc-rewards and to be associated with greater en4orsement c 



c and 
f the 



antiwork ethic, ^ It should be recognized that the occupational niclies 
of these minority men undoubtedly continue to d^ny them eqiiUl a9^ess 
to meaningful work, job security and equal pay* Moreover, the cDeffi 



cients are very small, suggesting that among the yeomanry of thrf Amer-- 
ican labor force there is a single predominant ctimate of valu/s and 
these have remained fairly traditional. If the subcultural / 
experience is diffeipent', it is' ijfltTt markedly different with reference 
to work values. Subculturafl' differences might best be explored on 
the^Jjpvel of differences in labor fbrce oppjprtuni^ and experience . 

The emphasis of minority men on the antiwork ethic is more sub- 
stantial. The first-order partial correlation implies that minority 
status may account for as much as -of the variance in the antiwork 
ethic. The critical (question- -one that i^^ires more detailed data 
than we have--is whether. the content of work intervenes in the rela^ 
tionship between minority .status and the antiwo^ ethic.- Men locked . 
' into jobs\that notably deprive thpm of access to meaningful job activr 

ity may come particularly to value antiwork rewards', vjhat Becjjker hft^^j. 

25 * ^ • 

called "side bets.". /Since minorities are more likely to hold such 

jobs, it may be the jowscatlier than ethnic background that accounts 
for the correlation. 

A second dominant theme demerged thal^ was significantly and consj-s- 
tently related to age^ .ThereXwas a recurring pattern where relatively 

few- men report full'",re^lization\ii^he!bi.4U:as»jlO^ aspects of 

work that they highly value. While not suggestive of massive distress 
or discontent, we are not provided with a picture of uniformly high 
levels df satisfaction.. The discrepancy between ideal yaluies and the 
realities of work exper^6nce is most extfem© for the younger workers. . 

25. Howard S. Becker, "Notes on the Concept of Commitment," American 
JoufTial of Sociology , vol. 66 (July 1960), pp. 3^-40. , « 
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This discrepancy may flow from several factors. It may reflect the im- 
patience hf youth who have not yet made their best bargain with the ' 
world of work. Alternatively, it- may>reflect differences in the in- 
tensities with which otherwise similar values are held. , 
Whether the potential for dissatisfaction will 4e0pen or erode 
with time cannot be assessed, using these data. ,The data unambiguously 
indicate; however, that there has been overwhelming continuity in the, 
work values ^f contemporary American me^. This, in turn, suggests * ^ 
t'hat.to the degree that patterns of labor force participation by younger 
workers h^s/taken on aspects of the prolyl emati^^hese can only be un- 
derstood by a^cymptehensive exploration of th? concrete labor force ex- 
periences 'of such young workers and the broader context of their values 
and life style commitments, 

th^ question asked, at the^ outset, ''Do y&uth really want to work?" 
can now be at least„ partially answered. They appear to value work and ^ 
to value it in ways not unlike th^r fathers and older brothers. Wheth- 
er this translates into effective work careers obviously depends on the 
kinds of^work and work rewards that are made available to thenf. The 
outcome may also depend on changes in values, opportiiriities and exper- 
iejices in other sectors of life, sectors of life which we monitor even 
less/wellAthan we monitor the Current wort^ experience, which is not 
very well at all. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YQUTH EMPLOYMENT 
AjId FUTURE EMPLOYABILITY AND EARNINGS 
BY: Wayne Stevenson 



ABSTRACT 



In making the trafts^tion from school ^o work mosj teenagers and 
young adults experience some periods of uneij^loyment . The sporadic 
nature of youth labor force participation in conjunction with high . 
turn»)yer and the part-time nature of youth jobs no doubt contributes 
to the high fncidence of unemployment observed among this age group o • 
The probability of experiencing unemploympnt , however, declines 
rapidly with age, Suggesting that it represents a fairly short-term 
transitional problenia ^ In this paper it is shQwn that aft6r controlling 
foiVrelated variables, early labor force stattfs has a significant 
iinpact on subsequent employability and earnings. Jobless periods, 
particularly for out -of -school yauth, constitute^ a loss which results 
in real disadvantage for years to come. 



The 1970s have seen unemployment ainong teenagets (-sixteen to nine-- 
teen years of age) and young adults' (twenty to twenty-four of age) reach 
record proporirions, with nearly one-half of all unemployed Ameticans 
from these- age categQries** Roughly twenty percent of all teenage labor 
force participaiits were unemployed in 1977, with the rate among blacks 
readying thirty-seven percent. In urban areas the rate among black teen- 
agers is well over forty percent. Furthermore, while an average of 
3.4 million sixt^een to twenty-^four-year-olds were unemployed at any given 
time ill 1976, the number experiencing some un^ployment during the yea> 
i^,>.^ilai^ to be three times, as gr.eat*^ The Magnitude and persistence 
of the Iroblem' has^,,pTaced youth unemployment in the 'forefrdnt of labor 



^ 1. 



coipmerlts on an earlier draft I am indebted to Arvil V. Adams, 
Garth Mangum, and Stephen Seninger.* Mary Patterson and Stephen Rich 
provided invaluable research assistance. Any errors, ^bmissi^ns, and 
opinions are the sole responsibility of the author. 

Gkrth Mangum and StepJjen F. Seninger Coming of Age in the Ghetto : 
The Dilemma of Ghetto Youth Unemployment , a report submitted to the 
. t, Ford Foundation, December 1977. * / 

2, . Arvil V, Adams et al.. The LMigering Crisis of Youth Unemployment , a 
• repprt , submitted to the E.W, Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1978. ' <^ V 
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market policy and has created considetable interest in the ques^on^f. 
causes and consequences joblessness among the nation's youth. 

The high incidence of yoi^h unemployment can no doubt be attributed . 
in large part to the procesTaf transition from school tq .work. Folk 
and Kalachek/ for example, argue that teenage entry and reentry into 
the labor- force (which accounted for 70% of teenage unemployment in 1.976) 
plJfe' the.p^n^t-time status of youth jobs combine to create highly unstable 
employment patterns. Teenagers account for a disproportionate share , of 
job Seekers and, according to Freedman, change jobs and move in and out. 
"Of the labor "^orce with greater fr^y$^(icy than any other age group. This 
intermittent entrance and reentrance' into the labor force, results in . 
les* than one-fourth of all unemployed teens being job losers while over 
fifty percent of older unemplog^d workers left their last j.ob involun- 

^Another impor^nt characteristic of youtlLunempltfymenf is that the 
situation improves with aging. As workers re'rich the age of twenty-five, 
labor force part icipati^, rises, work becomes predominantly full-time, 
and most significantly,' unemployment rates fall .(See Talkie 1). Thus, 
' the high incidence of unemployihent among youth is viewed by Kalachek, ^ 
Johnstoij^and.Backman,^ a^d, oth^s as playing a functional role in 



3.^ Hugh Folk, "The Problem of Youth Unemployment," in The Transition 
• From SchooUto Work: Processdings of the Princeton Manpower 
Symposium , "May 9-10, 1968 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
^ 1968) . • • . 

4-. EclwW Kalachel/, The Youth labor Market ; Policy Papesrs in Human 
Resources and Industrial Relations, No. 12 (Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
•Institute of^Lab^r and Industrial Relations, Uinversity of Michigan- 
Wayne State, 1969) . 
5. Marcia Freedman, "The Youth Labor Market" in'National Commiss'ion for 
Manpower Policy, From, School to Work: Improving thg Transition * 
(Washington: Government Printing pffice, 1976J, 

■ > 

.6. Kalachek, o p. cit . ' ' , . 

7. Johnst'cn and B«ckman, The Transition from High School to Work: Tha ^ 

Work AtUtudes ahd .Early Occupational Experience of Young Men (Ann ^ 
* Arbor, mchigan: The University qf I^lichigan, 1973). 



TABLE 1, 

« 

UNEMPLOyMENT RATE BY AGE. SEX. AND RACE;'197'6 





14-15 


16-17 


18-19 


20-24 

* 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 




t 




4 


\ 












Total 


1A.8. 


21*1 


17.4 


12.0 


7.1 


4.9 


4.5 


4.5 


5.1 


Hales 


1(5.2 


2i.r 


17,6 


12.0 . 


6.2 


4vl 


4.0 


4.2 


4 

. 5.2 




13.7 


19.^' 


15.5 • 


10,9 


5.6^ 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


4.8 


Monwfa. 


41^3 


37.7 


34.0 


20.7 


11.0 


7.3 


7.2 


6.2 


9.3 


Females 


13.1 


20.7 


17.3 . 


11.9^ 


8.5 


6.1 


5.2 


.4.9 


5.0 


Vhite 


10. -3 


18.2 


15.1 


10.4 


7.6 


5.8 


5.0 


4.8 


5.3 






















Nonuh. 


45.5 


46.0 


-35.0 


21.7 


13.0 


8.1 


.6.1 


5.^ 


2.6 



Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor/ Employment and Training Report pf the President , 
Employment and Training Adsdnistration, U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, 
^ Washington, D.C, 1JI77, Table A-19. 



providing usefur labor market experiencfl^. 'Frequent jobless periods and 
turnover aid new labor force entrants in learning effecti^ve methods of 
job search and in'adjusting expectations to the realiti^of the labor ^ 
marl^eto - It m^iy. even be the case that high turnover arid the associated 

joblelsness experienced by teenagers are consistent with the temporary, 

. " ' 8 

part -time^ employment desired by youth workerso These observations, in 

combination with the apparent /improvement over time, frequently lead to 

th^ conclusion that f^outh unemployment is transitory problem experienced 

yby most and not greatly hindering successful assimilation intd the labor 

force^. • Theory and intuition suggest, however, that to be frequently 

unemployed duting the eirly years deprives an individual of valuable 

* *> ■ • 

work experience, information, skills and contacts and is likely to have 

injurious effects later^'^o *i 

It is the purpose of this paper to document the long-run consequences 

\ . «• ^ ■ 

of the y'outh labor market experience. This is done hf following 'long- 

itudihally one group of young men and women from their teenage years into 

early adulthoodo This analysis demonstrates that early labor market V 

experiences aTev^reiate4 to subsequent measures of labor market success. 

*Not only does youth joblessness identify a target group of^ individuals 
who are likely to have trouble lat-er on, but after control lirfg for a 

v'number of personal characteristics , »^youth labor force status is seen to 
exert an impact of its own on Subsequent experiences. The§e findings 
suggest that youth unemploynjent .is more than a short-term problem and it 9 
consequences include lotvg-term problems of employability and eirtiing' 
caj^acity. 

> 

DATA AND METHODOLOGY 

The conclusions drawn in this paper are based on analysis of the 

' .9 
National Longitudinal Surveys •of Young Men and Young Women. The NLS 

data were designed to; allow for measurement- of sources of variation^ in^ 

the labor market experiences of each cohort o The data therefore include 



8, Paul Osterman^ ^'The Structure of the Labor Market for Young Men," 
. working paper; bdston University, 1977 « * ' 

9. For a descripjtiOn of this data see Herbert P^rnes, The National Long- 
itudinal Surveys (Columbus, Ohio: Center for Human Resources 
Research, 197.4). * C 

• / . r ■ : ^ ... • ■ 
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* a biToad sampling of economic, spcial, and attitudinal charaQt eristics of 
^ the youth population, , Labor force concepts and definitions are consis- 

tent with those employed in the Current Population Surveys. 

The analysis .described here is based, on data for males. and females 
vho were sixteen to nineteen years of age in the initial survey year. 
, Data were cdllectea over a period of seven years beginning in 1966 fori 
the men and in'1968 for the women^ In the initial survey years over 
two thirds of these iresppndents were enrolled in school. By the final 
survey year, when those examined ranged in age from twenty-three to 
l^v* twenty-six years of age, less than 15% were still attSAding. sphool o 

Furthermore, 90% of the maies and 70%'of the females were labor forpe 
participants, about 5% of whojn Were unemployed. So aside from* recrea- 
tion and family responsibilities, the major activity* of most teenagers is 
school. On the other hand, by the time the cohorts range in age fropi 
^ twenty-three to twenty-six the dominant activity is work. Thus, the 



import ai^t years of the school to work transition are covered by the 
analysis. 



0^1 



Y^UTH LABOR FORCE STATUS AND LATER EXPERIENCES . .. • 

/ Many aspects of youth's labor market experience during the school to 

. work transition have been well documented. Temporary, part-time^ work 
begins for most before school- has been completed; Early work experience 
tends to be in <)ccupations and j^ndustries associated with high turnover, 
low pay and a high incidence of part-time woilco In contrast, Employment 
patterns Of those in their mid-twenties reflect fairly consistently those 

• observed .among adylt wbrkers^ - 

PsLvnes and Kohen have shown, in a longitudinal analysis' of 2,100 
noncolJege mal0s, that movement up the occupational ladder correlates* 

^ highly with education, work experience, and increased labor^^market 

experieilcij.^^ The tole of family background and other socio-economic ' 



: ' : ^ 

10. Herbert Fames and Andrew Kohen, "Labor Market Experience of Non- ^ 
College Youth: A Longitudinal Analysis" in National Commission for*' 
^ Manpower Policy, From- School to Work: Improving the Transition 
(Washington: Government ♦Printing Office, 1976) . [ ^ 
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11 12 
status measures have beeih- examined by Adams et al. Hall and Kasten, 

13 * 

* and GorcoraHo Race, sex, education, marital statu^ and region of ' 
, . residence seem to have the greateist and most consistent effect on early" 

labor market success. ^ The importance of entry level jobs is demonstrated 

14 • ' ' 

* by- Ornstein. . What is not well documented, however, is the effect 

early labor market experience has on. later femployability and' earning 

. ' ■ * '. ' ♦ • 

capacity ♦ " . ' 

\ There is little surprise^in the finding that labor force participa- 
tion increases, unemployment declines, and earnings grow as individuals 
^ move from their teens into adulthood, WJjile a large majority find 

employment, however, there is considerable variation in tne stability, 
security,^ and rewards associated with; the work. What , is pf interest is 
the exterit ,to ^^hich unsatisfactory experience^J^t an earl]?' age are ^ 

related to. later labor market activity and success. ^Economic theory 

/ ^ ^ ■ > 

> "Suggests that education and labor market exp'erienc% are important ^ / 

/ * ' 2g ^ / 

determinants of labor force status arid earnings. So for those maiking 

- . the transition from school to work, time spent in school or working 

represents the acquistidn of skills, experience, or contacts which can 

^ be expected, to be beneficial later on.' Being unemployed or out of the 

labor force while in school will have little effect as bisic education 

ieftcfec 



is a good substitute for on-the-job training. and work experieftcfeo -^ob- 
4essness experienced ^hile out of school,N\owever, represents a serious 
■ ' • / 



11. Adams et al., op cit ; 

12. Robert E. Hall and Richai-d A. Kasten, '^Jgjiipational Mobility and" 
the* Distribution of Occupational SuccefrTfcnong Young Men,", American 
Economic Review , vol'. 66, No.' 2 (May 1W6[) , pp. 309-15. . 

15. Mjiry Corcoi^an, Christopher Jencks, and ^chael Olneck, "The Effects 
of Family Background on Earninjgs," American Economic Review , vol. 6^,v 
'l(b; 7 (May 1976); pp. 430-35. ' . ^-^ ' 

14. ' Mighael D. Ornstein, Entry Into, The American Labor Forpe (Tbrpnto; 
York University Press, 1976) . ^ 

15. See, for *ex*ample, G.S. Becker, Human Capital (NeW York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1964); and Hanoch, "An Economic 
Analysis of Earnings and Schooling," Journal of Human. Resources , 

• vol. 2 (Summer 1967), pp. 310-29, ~^ ~" 
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loss which can be expected to result in relative disadvantage later 9n, 

The National ^Longitudinal Surveys of Young Men and Young Women 
Jillow for a comparison of youth labor market activity and success at a 
later stage. Even with. the comprehensive data available it is not 
possible to recreate the work history of each individual. It is possible, 
however, to relate#survey week labor market and school enrollment status 
with subseque'ht experience.^ While this does not isolate those with 
chronic or persistent labor market probl€«ns, it does fairly Accurately 
reflect the ac;tiviti\es of the youth popu^lation at any particular point 
in timejf and is consistent^ with Bureau of Labor Statistics methods of 
classification. Cojnparing later labor market activity and success 
provides considerable insight into the nteaning and importance of^the 
high teenage unemployment rate reaprted in recent years. 

Tabid 2 shows th^ relationship between labor force status in the 
final survey year and that experienced during earlier periods ^ While 
92o4% of the ypung* men and 60% of the young* women were in- the labor force, 
the proportions change considerable depending on earlier experiences. 
Those out'^f school and ojut of work as teenagers .are far less likely to^ 
be current labor force participants, l^or those currently in the labor 
jforce,, the probability of being unemployed is much higher if the teenage 
period was spent both out of work and out of school. Current labor force 
participation is the highest for those who. were employed as teenagers • , 
As expected, Joeing out of work'' but in school has a much smaller effect ^ 
on subsequent eii5)lQy ability than being out of work anckqhf of school. 
Only for the women is teenage unemployment wjiile in schooJwrelated to 
later participation rates. ^ Being out of the labor force whB^e in school, 
.hwever, has a negligible effept. Young adult labor force status is 
more closely correlated with later experiences. Labor force partici^a- 

^The following tables and portions of the ^corresponding discussipus haVe ^ 
been extracted with .modification from Wayne Stevenson, '^The Relationship 
, between Early Work Experience and Future tmployability," in Arvil V. 
Adams, et al.. The Lingering Crisis of ^Teena^e IJnemplo^efit , a report 
submitted: to the W,E> ^Upjohn Institute For Emplcjyment Research, 1^978, ^ . 
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TABLE 2 



UBOR FORCE STATUS IN FINAL SURVEY -YEAR BY 
EARLIER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND UBOR FORCE STATUS 



f 



f ■ ■ 


Final Survey Tear (23 to 26 Tears of Age) 






Wotaeq 


Scaout and Age ?ar ' 
• Survey Tear 


• 

Eiiiployjtd 


unemployeo 


Out of 
Force 


c4&pxoyeu 


unempxoyeu 


UmoOK 

Force 


First Survey Yaar 

(16 to 19 Years of Age): 




■ 










. . In^ school — 














Employed 


92.2 


5.1 


• 2.7 


67.8 


8.4 


23.8 


Un^inployed 


9^.0 


.8!o 


0.0 * 


• 51 


• 6.8 


41.9 


Out of lab^or force 


91.4 




4.9 


67\4 


7.2 


25.4 . 


Out of school— 














* fh' ' EiBployed 


95.2 


* 1 *T 

N 










^Unamployed 


^89.7 


6.9 


' 3.4 


42.3 


., 8.5 


49.3 


Out of labor force 


78.9 


7.9 V 


13.2 


37.7 


7.^ - 


54.5 


> 

Fifth Survey Tear 

(20 to 23 Tears of Age) 






t 




f 


• 


In school — 














^ , Employed 


95.4 

< 


3.3 


. 1.3" 


91.7 




6.6 


' Dnamployed 


, 100.0 


0.0. 


0.0 

f 

2.3 

< 


57.1- 


14.3 


28.6 


Out of labor forcd 


94.3 


* 3.4 


76.9 


9.6 • 


13.5 


Out of school-^ 


■ (• 












Employed 


' 95.2 


2,9.,. 


1.9 


• 72.2 


. - 6,7 


21.1 


Unemployed 


80,0 


' 9.3* 


10.7- 


49.5 


13.8 


' 36.7 


A Out of labor forcr 


• 62.2 




24.4 


32.8 


7.5 


59.7 


^ ^ TOTAL 


9>.4 


^.0 


3.5 


60.0 


,7.3 


32.7 


A o Sourca: ^iUtloniil l^oqglQidinAl Survej^s. , 
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% 


* 


k % 
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tion is considerably lower and the prolJability of being unemployed in 
the final survey year is higher for both young men an3 young women who 
were out of school and out of work as young Sidults twenty ao twei)ty- 
three years of age^ v , ' , ^ r 

Early ^hool enrollment and labor force status are clearly corre- 
lated with later labor market activity. Table 3 shows that this carries . 
over to differenceSi in wage and salary* income. Once a^ain, youths out . 
of school and out of work as teenagers or* young adults carry this dis- 
advantage with them into the early adult years.- .The infest serious dis- 
advailtage is found ajnon^ those who spent -an earlier period out of school 
and out of the labor force. Current earnings for these individuals are 
about half vthe average foi their race- 3^ co^iort. 

Thei^e appears to be/ little question that, on the average, those 
having diffi^lt labor market expeVienj:es as youths are the. same indi- 
vidudls who have difficulties later onp While many unemployed youths 
successfully move into well paying^ permanent positions^ many will- not 
do so by the* time they are in tl^eir mid-twenties and, as a result, face 
^ real disadvantage* as adult workers^ Youths who are^ unemployed and out 
of the labor^'^force and are also out of school define ai^ important target 
population that c-an be expected to find labor force assimilation diffi- 
culty This is especjirklly true if they are blacks or women. 

Ti^ NET EFFECT ON SUBSEQUENT EXPEklENCES 

that >^uth labor force and- school enrollment;, statiis is . corrjelated* 
with later labor marke|/success dp^s not: necessarily ^{iggest a causal, 
relatj.onship. The same factors -contributing td early experiences may be 
operating later op as well. Whether or not the pattern remains the same 
aftejp controlling for differences in background, education, and otlier ^ , 
factors is the is^^sue addressed in this section. 

^Table 4 shows the results of multiple ^regression analysis designed 
to isolate those factors which explain differences in earnings of young 
adults who are out of school 4> The groups analyzed qonsist of young men 
and young women who were sixteen to nineteen years of age in the initial 
survey year and out of school in the final survey year. Earnings art 
'Observed seven years later when the group ranged in age from twenty-three 
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1- 



MEAN EARNINGS BY PRIOR LABOR FORCE AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 
FORLApiNG COHORTS OF YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG, WOMEN y * ' W 
WHO* WERE OUT OF SCHOOL* IN FINAL SUiVEY YEAR 



/ . • 


^ ' » ^ — — ' ^ 

Final Survay Yaar (23 to 26 Yaar« >pf Age) 






Status «Dd k%% Ptr 

^ Survey Twr 


' . Htn . y * Wonth ' 






Whltt Black \ White \ Black^ 






Grmnd 


7553»59 ' 5648.50 ^3^69.14 


t 





Fir«t «urvay yaar 



(16 to 19 yaats of age) : 






w 




In iichool~ 


• 




■ \ - 




E&ployad * ^ 


7784 . • 


3797' 


4188\ 


42^15 . 


. Unemployed 


6858 


5644 


3465 \ 


3224 ^ 


Out of labor force 

4 

> 


6939 ' 


55tfSi 


, 4292 \ 


380i ■ 


Out of echool— 




' * 






Employed \ 


7423 


:5937 


3308 1 . 


3791 \ .. 


Unemployed 


6816 


4077 


2226 1 


' 3120 ■ \ 


Out of labor force 


4676 


•■ 39 1* . 


1962'. \\ 


1879 \ 




r-3.25*** 


>-1.60 


P-10.81**^ 


■ r-5.2l4** 


Fifth survey year 










(20 to 23 years of agt) : 










In school — 










Employed 


7988 


6036 


5695 U 


' 3985 \ 


/ Unamployed 


8036 


* 45.50 


5344 '■ V 


I 4118 \ 


Out of labor fbtca 


6309 


3785 


4710 . \ 


\ 4806 \ ' 


j> . . 










Out of achool— ^ 










Employed 


7918 


6665 


4744 . 


i\ *757 \ 


Unemployed ' 


6289 

* 


3124- 

• 


2753 * 


\\ 2670 \ • I 


Out of labor force 


3959 


2084 


1222 


111530 -A 



f-7.55**** T-5.14**** P-51.09**** (1 



T 



Slgni<ic»ncf L«v«l»: lOX (*) 51 (**) IX (•**) O.IX (****) ^1 
^Source: NatloAal Lon|leudln«l Surveys 
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TABli^4 • . 

* . ' / 

CORRELATES OL WAGE AND SALARY INCOME IN FINAL SUP VEY YEAR 

FOR OUT-^QF- SCHOOL. YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG MOH^ \ 



Ezplaiucory 



Age 



Tears of School Complettd 



Socio tcoDomlc Status 



■ Married. 
"^Living in SMS^ 

Labor MUrket Knowladj^ 

.\ 

Tfalnlng <. 



MAltS 

»Whitt Hack 



338.80*** 
(2.78V 

227. 67f*** 
(3.A1) 

■ A. 17 
(Q..54) - 

1909. AA**** 
(6.86) 

959.97**** 
(3.59V 

4A.90** 
(2.08) 

i5A6.50**** 
(5.-33) 



' 235.A6* 
(l.Al) 

170. 2A** 
(1.85) 

4-8.12* ^ 
(1.60) 

1987.58****' 

(5\A3) 

678.10* 
(1.59) . 

10.82 
(0.38) 



F*nalcs 
Vhite. • Black 




-1846.89***} 
(7.37) < 



na- 



250.15***^ 
(3.A8) 



193J:76**** I 1569.69**^ 



(AV12) 



(6.44) 



fc96.00** 

(2.29) 

404,^9**** 

(5:64) 

9.36 
(1.20) 

-^31.93i» 
(1.49) 



na 

s 



207.82*** 
(3.05) 

2339.04**** 
• (6.72) 



R (adjusted) ^ 
Degrees of Freedom 




0.18 
980 



0.29 
384 



\\age and salary iacome reported in final survey year for those vtST vere sixtee?^ 
to nineteen in initial siA*vey year. . • 

^Dichotonous ▼arifble assximlQ^ v^Lue 1 for those vbo received training and reported 
using it on the job ^ind sdiro othenrisr. 

Significance Levels: 191 W 51 (**L IX t***) <^1I (^***) • ^ 
Sou/ce: national Longitudiisi - Surveys 
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to twenty-sii. Each cotfort is partitidjied a>n the basis «f ?ace, an f 
element whose, effecf on earnings is well.k^^. ' / • 
N : Sttatified'by race and'Vex,, the regression eq<j^t ion?- explain between 
13% 'and 25^%^ of the variation in arinual^age and' sala^* income. Age, 
educat.itfn, and mafital^'status Jiave' significant ^ffects. upon earnings. 
Earnings tend* to rise, with ' age, eVen within the, range represented 

here, and atso increase with each y«ar of -school completed. The i^true 
for blacks as'well as for whites.- — ■ ' 

Socio-ecopomic status dqes^not appear to haveVts expected effect 
on earning^, after one. contrpls for education and iabor market 'k?l[ow ledge 
(which is highly correlated with backgrouncl, education, and earnings). 
jSo,.Whi*le their syeparate effects are difficult to isolate, education, 
background, and, Jabor market itif^^rmation (or general Intelligence) 
combine to influence ^earnings significantly, _ 

Other factors demdnstratfng a predictable effectt are marital status 
^^and^egion pf resi^nc^^ Fo^C^ being.marrie(I is associated with 
nearoiy*<|^,000 per year iVa^jj^ional earnings. Women, on the other hand,, 
ea)n considerably Less if /hey are ^rried. It is also of interest that 
men living an d cit:y. or it| subuxbs can expect to earn more than .compar- 
' ible'i-ural re*sident$ *(tfiese statistics are<not available for women). 

Une additional variable is included: in each surW'year resppndents 
' were asked whether an/ training. was received in addition to formal ^ 
• scl^ooling, and whether the training was ever used on the job . , With this 
information it is possible to 'isolate those individuals who received and 
used training during the school to work trahsition. One out of three - 
respondents indi cat eck^ihat he or she had-received such training". Blacks 
were €ess likftly thdn whites to participate in.lirainingj and young men 
less likely than young womeit. '/-^ 9r >^ 

".She differences in earnings associated with training used ^ the job 
^re sub^antial, ranging from about $l,500;per ye^ for whites "|^^re ^ 
than $2,300 for ]black women. Along with, the' data on years of s^p^| 
^completed, -this .finding for out -qf- school youth is highly signifillSt in 
pdlicV tei;ras for those concerned with the low minings of youth and the 
earning differences by race and sex. Although these results do not' 



distinguish amoivg spedific training programs, they do indicate that when 

* . • « 

training is tailored to the needSipf the iabpr market is well as the 

irtdivi^dufiU, reflected in use on ihe job, the gains are genjerally sub- ' 

Hantial and lasting. More importantly^ these gains 'ai^ present' for 

yQunfg^4nen and young women, black and whiteo ^ • 

V Controlling for these cortelat^es ofVag^ and salary earnings, one 

can also determine how the early labor market experiences of youth affect 

subsequent earning^. At issue is whether individuals with roughly equiya 

lent backgrounds but different early labor market experiences can expect 

. subsequent earnings to tiffer in a 'predictable manner^ Table 5 allows 

such comparisons after . adjusting for differences in age, education, 

socioeconomic status, marital statu?, and place of residence* The obser>- 

• vat ions are stratified by race and sex to account for these differences. 
The results are bas^d Multiple Classification Analysis, a technique which 
combines linear regression estimates and analysis of variance to test for 
significant differences in mean values of a dieperident variable after ^ 
controlling for the effects of other variables included in the model. 

^ The differences in the adjusted means are not as pronounce^^s the 

♦ differences for un5idjusted means reported in TabJe 3, but the >ejne 
general patterns emerge. Again, being without a job while out of school 
has a significant adverse effect on subsequent earnings. The impact is 
more pronounced whenMt occurs between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
four,' but teenage laha^^fofce status is also related to subsequent wage 
and salary earnings. pF • . ' \ 

/ ^Whether for youjig men or young women, black or white,- tim^ spent but 
of "^school and out pf the, labor force r^epresents a loss of experience that 
is associated with a clear - e'aiuiings disadvantage later on* While the 
effecVis not so great; being unemployed during the school to work tran- 
sition also has fin adverse effect.^' This is particularly true if the ' 
spell of unemployment cpmes vjhlle the Mtrson ^s out bf school. Those who 
expedience unemployment while j.n schoojxan expect to earn less on an 
average than those successfully employed while in schobl or out of the 
labor -force and devoting full time to school activities. 

The differences by race and Sex ar^^;^ibY Among young men. 



TABLE^ 5 



^ADJUSTED MEAN EARNINGS BY PRIOR UBOR FORCE ANt) SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS- 
^ F0R AGING COHORTS OF YOUNG' MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 

WHO WERE OUT OF SCHOOL. IN FINAL PURVEY YEAR . 



Final Survey Y«tr (23 to 26 tMrs of Age) 



.6. 



Hen 



Status and Age 
• '^CT Survey Year 




.White 


Black 


Wivit.t 


BlAcK 


Grand Me^ 






5713.46 


3694.66 


■3518.39 


First Survey Year 16 to 19 ♦Tears 
In School 
fmployed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor 'force 


7948 
7445 
7546 


5989 
5852 
609-5 


3936. 

3246 

3944 


4004 
2532 
3691 


Out of School 
^i^loved 
Uneisployed • 
Out pf labor fptce 


< 


7481 
7287 
5834 


5596 
485; 
3940 


3793 
2871 V. 
2871 


3790 
2988 
f855 . 


1* ^ 


r-2.36**. 


T-2.30** 


P-11.045**** 


F-5.18*** 


Fifth Survey Taat 20 to 23 Tears 
In School. 

E»pl6y*ed . 
Unemployed ) 
Out of labor force [ 


7565 
6647 
6649 , 


4334 
3051 
« 3407 ' 


4720 
4530 
3715_ 


3789 
3868 


Out. of School 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 




7972 
6674 
4886 


6?44 ^ 

4928 

3787 


4792, 

2684 

1821 


4743 

2905 

1860 ' J. 






■f-7.50«*** 




T-52.i6**** 


1^29.25*** 



Vdjuatad to account for differences in education^ 
age, and living In an SMSA. 

Significance Levels: lOX (♦) 5X IX 
Source: Katlonal Longitudinal Surveys ' 



soGioecf||nomlc status, Barltal status, 
0-lX 
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out. of school black youths are more seriously affected by adverse/early 
labor market,, experLeru:es.* Among yoling yr^men, however, fiOj^cdifferences 

race are 'apparent* Young women, black a..rid white, ^are more sferiously 
affected by adverse early labor market experiences than young men - . ^These' 
findings sharply contradict the thesis that youth unemplo^ent is a phase 
through wh4l:h eyery youth passes,' with no long-term adverse consequences • 

• CONGLUSIONS ^ * ^ . ^ 

The relationship demonstrated here between early labor market status 
and subsequent employment experience provides useful information for 
future, policy making. Youth joblessness (particularly for those out, of 
school) represents not pn^y an immediate loss but one which persists 
throughout the period of. school to work transition and into ^e ^rly * 
adult. years. Thus, ^ job creation through expansionary policy ais well 
targeted youth programs has more than a short-term impact. Programs 
should, however, provide incentives for, school completion. Job creati( 
may be counterproductive if opportunities are attractive enough, to 
encourage discontinuation of school activities. ^ 

While simple, job 'creation can be expected to ease the school to work 
transition, the reswits also suggest that the impact can be magnified 
through training. The maintenance of youth jobs which also involve the 
acquist^on ,of liseful skiljs can be expected to improve opportunities 

4 

greatly for years to come<. . 

In short, any policies which haye an impact o\i the labor market 
opportunities of. youth (such as a lowering of^ the minimum wage for teen- 
agers) should be analyzed with long run consequences in mind. Any 
reduction in youth unemployment (particularly among out-of-school youth) 
can be expected to e^se the transition to the lal?or force'^nd to generate 
benefits now and for the future. 




EMPLOYMENT Xm EARNING PATTERNS:' THE DYNAMIC^ OF CHANGE 

By:' David J. Farber 



ABSTRACT 



This paper attempts to document the thesis that the change 
in earning capacity is governed by certain principles, iis determin- 
.ative in nature, -and can be projected on the basis of earning pat- 
terns in a five-year base period.* These earning patterns are 
holis^tic in nature, and can be quantified by the rate of earning 
'cumulation in the base period • , ^ ^ ^ 

the change in manyears of employment and in earnings from 1958 
to 1965-69, fo«L each .of eight age groups whether 0,f the members 
of the Social S^ui^ity Administration's Continuous Work History 
Sample,- or of the 1964 MD^A institutional trainees correlate? 
significantly with the rate of jaaming cumulation in 1958-62. This 
relationship holds true for men and women pf each race when age or 
education are hel'd constant, and When the CWHS and trainee samples 
are coalesced into a single population, " ; 

The analysis is based on actual earning histories as disclosed 
by Social Security records for the^l958-6^^period, and ^epr^pse^ts 
one of the few instances -•- perhaps the only instance in which 
changes in employment and earnings of the identical individuals 
have been systematically traced for an extended period of ye'ars\ 

■ \ ■ ' 



* The opinimis expressed in this paper are the^ author* s,- and do not 

necessarily represent the vi^ews of the agency in which he is 
- eiiilf)l6yed. - . ^ ^ 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNING PATTERNS: THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 



Do federaUy-spotisored training programs enhance the, earning 
capacity of program participants? As one considers the analytical 
apparatus whichTso many econpmists' bring to bear on , this issue, its 
intelleQtual f imitations, in my view, require increasing scrutiny. 
Consider, for ex^le, -three typical statements culled from the 
writings of several of fh^ more prolific economists who have been 
involved in the evaluation of training»programs . Randomly selecte^ 
control groups ar(? prereq(*i sites for scientific evaluations of train- 
ing programs. Childless women have longer working lives than mothers 
Lifetime earnings of college graduates exceed those of indi^viduals . 

with lesser schooling. ' 

• • ■ ' ■ *■ 

These sta^temert'ts share, a common characteristic; they lack iany . 
empirical foundation. Not a single triaining program of any signif- 
icant size has been evaluated on this basis, and hence this alle- • 
gation must be relegated to the realm of untested opinion. ^ 
Tables of working life, like their counterpart tables of lifetime 
.•eamihgs of lifetime income, are essentially extrapolations^of 
labor force status or eamingMevels in a given^ base year-, from a 



1 A panel of the National Acadeijiy of Sciences found "only one eval- 
' ' uation .study, a case st-udy of black girls in an NYC program in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which used a true experimental design with ran- 
dom assignment of a study, sample to an experimental and control 

- • group." Even this small study was flawed by "nonresp'onse bia^s 
through attrition of both controls and experiijientals." Final 
Report of the Panel on >1anpower Training Evaluation , National 
Academy of Sciences,. Washington » D.|., January lyM, pp. 12-13.,. 
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given age^to retirement', ."They do not represent tl^ actudi labor 
m&lket e)^^e^ience of men an^women, but are constructs w^iich assume 
^erejly the absence of any change in the course of a lifetime,^ 

Thh static concepts and measures used in constructing the%e 
tabl^$ 9,re nonetheless precisely the same as those'\ised by most econ- 
omists to estimate the change in earnings attributable to partici- ^ 
pation in training programs: Their means of measurement, I suggest, 

contradict their' purpjbse, ' • ' " 

.1 

Purpose and Theme ' ♦ * 

/ . 

To demonstrate .that changes in employment and earnings do occur 

. • ft 

during the aging'' process, that they are determinative in nature., and 
are' governed by certain pj^inciples is the overarching purpose of my > 
paper. Based on the empirical evidence disclosecl by several 'hundred 
thousand actual employment and earning histories, it will be seen 
that such changes represent a continuous, consi/Jtent and predictable 
process which proceeds through time. Over an extended period of 
years, I shall demonstrate changes iL employment and earnings are 




2. , Th^l970 tables of working li/e indicated that "most working life 
^ taWes.,, are based upori part or current rates jof mortality and 

^'labor fcfrce participation in this case, 1970, but are often- 
used to i'nfer the length of future working life,., ^iri the case 
of women, work life expectancies are those 'anticipated if their 
martial status does not change during the test of- their lifetime.' 

. Special Labor Force Report 187 , "Length of Working Life tor Men 
and Women, ,19.70," Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, February 197^ pp. A-2 and A--3, These static assumptions^ 
are equally characteristic of tables of lifetime earnings or in-- • 
come. Typ^Caj, is .the table of lifetime income for men, published 
by the Bureau of the Census, "Lifetime income estimat^^y" -^^^ 

p fable notes, ^*are a measure of the incomes that could be** expected 
by member.s of specific education groups in a lifetime.., if the 

- mean iiicome estimates by age and education, an{f life expectancy 
rates did not change from'those existing in the reference year, 
e,g., 1972.." Consumer Income , Series P-60, tJo. 9i, Marqh 1974, . 
Bureau of the. Census, U,S. Department of Commerce, 

3. It is interesting that a recent volume which summarizes .more than 
• 200 evalxiations of traiYiing programs faithfully .reflects the fact 

(continued on -next page) . ■ - - " 
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outgrowths of, and are correlated arid^ commensurate with, foui* basia'^. 
patterned rates of gaming cumulation whi'oh characterise the initial 
segmen»^of that period. ^ ^ . . - - 



This the*is is historical and developmental in character, and 
longitudinal in nature.* Pfcv individual "first entering tHe labor lhar- 
ket, it posits, offers to ^n employer the attributes, "aptitudes and 
skills he has developed ftbm infancy through adolescence to a^ult- 
hood--the product of his history. His labbr market experiences, there- 
rafter, represent the\^tgrowth of his history--his past-- as it inter- 
acts with the demand for his services in the Pabor-market^of the pre- 
sent. From the convergence and resolution of these two forces, there 
^ evolve a multitude of earning patterns which increasingly differentiate 
the labor force--whether .men or women, blajcks or whites, the older or 
the younger, the more or the- lesser schooled, the disadvaj^tiftged or the 
more fortunate. And because these earning patterns reflect^ the inter 7.. 
actional effects of all the forces—known and unknown-- responsible 
' for the change in earning capacity, they are continuous; in .character , ' - 
and are cumulatively and increasingly determinative in'-tAeif effeets. 

Four Earning Patterns . . . 

Although earning patterns, may be virtually numberless, they may 
all be reduced *to fftur basic types. Assuming that individuals seek 
to maximize their earnings within a given time span; we may initially 
""^stinguish between workers at two extrenfes of a continuum of earning 
patterns/' At each extreme are those whose, annual earifi.ngs increase 
or decrease during a five year trase period. -The first, we character- 
ize as RISERS (R) , the second as DECREASERS (D) . Intermediate 



(continued from previous page^ v 

that in none of these evaluations is the measurement of the 
change of earnings considered a problem. Indeed, the index toj 
the entire colume contains no item which refers to "change," or' 
to its measurement. (Perry > Anderson, Rowan and Northrup, The 
Impact of Government Manpower Programs , The Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1975.) 
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between these two -are the MIXERS (M) --those whose annual eai^ngs v • 
both , increase and d^cre.a.se during the five. year base period. The 
remaining T)attem gK)up-Tthe CONSTANTS (t) --includes thtfse mkn and ' . 
women whose annual earnings neither increased nor decfetlsed during 
the five year base period. " 

Each of these purely normative descripJoi*s is quantified or in- 
dexed by a characteristic Cumulative Earning Rate--the CEl^ This ^ .1 

f ■ . ■ . ' ■ ■ . 

measure is calculated by dividing 'the cumulative earnings of an in- 
dividual for the last four 'years, by the iirst year, of the five year 
base period. The resulting ratio, of course, can be converted readily ^ 

a compound annual- rate, of earning cumulation. ' For present purposes, 
howeVerj. such a conversipn i« not necessary, but for the sake of con- 
vei\,ience we shall refer to the CER as the Cumulative Eai^ning- Elate. 

Since the histories d*iscussedMiere are taken from Social Security^ 
records ofv the identical individiials, periods of nonemployment are 
necessarily reflected in the earning patterns. Thus, earning patterns, 
and their^ index\ the CER, are sensitive not merely to^ the level of 
earnings, but to changes ii^f earnings resulting from the effects' of 
nonen^loyment or underemployment • This means that the pattern. concept 
reflects the organic relationship between 'employment aijd earnings 
which, as we shall see, permits a realistic evaluation of the change 
in earning capacity. 

CHANGE AS A CONTINUOUS /t>ROCESS 

Concepts and Measu;re&- 

For many years, apperceptive economists have recognized that meas- 
urement of change involves concepts and methods which differ radically 
from the mensuration of statics. Alfred Marshall, for exampley^recog- 
nized this distinction, and it has been rediscovered and reiterated' 

4. For classification purposes increase^ or decrease;? in annual 
earnings were considered significant wheh^they exceeded $100. 

\ 
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by contemporary economists since his time-'-by Selma Goldsmith, Joan 

'5 ' • 

Robinsion, Wladimir Woytinsky, and others as well, Recurringly, 

^ -. • ■ * • . • ' ■■ » 

economists have been teminUed that ^ * 

"Following Joan Robinson's stricture that it i.s mos't * , 

important not to apply theoi^res obtained from the ^ • * 
analysis of difference* to situations of change 
(or , at least to be aware of the act. of faith involved 
in doing this) modern writers have usuatly been most " 
careful to stress, tjiat their analysis is essentially 

5. Alfred Marshall clearly distingilished between' static and, dynamic 
measures and concepts. When, 'he wrote, "we take a man as he is, > ' 
without allowing ' time, for any change... the marginal utility of, 
. a thirfg to him diminishes steadily with every increase in his 
supply." -This principle, he warns, is* only contingently valid. 
"There is an implicit condition in this law which should be made 
clear. It is that vye do not suppose tiifle to be allowed for any 
alteration in tlje character* or tastes of the man himself. It is^ 
therefore no exception to ti\e law that the more good music a man 
hears, the stronger is'^'his ^aste for it likely to becomfe... (In 
this tatter instance) our observations range over some period of 
'time; and the (man is not the same at the beginning as at the end 
of it." (Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics , eighth'iEdition, 
Ma'cMillan and Co., Limited, London, 1946, pH^ 94j),, Mrs. Goldsmith 
noted. that longitudinal analysis--in which the histories of the 
' identical indivi^als a^e^ traced for a succession , of years--is the 
' appropriate meansJjft-lIfeasuring chaijfge. "When we compare income 
shares of a giiJjjPluintile . . ^ in two periods," shp wrote, "we are 
not ,comparing(^Siat has happened to. an identical group of families, 
because the famliies comprising the quintile may be quite differ- 
ent in the twe periods..."" In interpreting the change in the in- 
come Share of the top quintile (for example), ... over say a five- 
to-ten-year time span, it Would be extremely helpful to know the 
extent to which the families comprising the top' sector differed 
in th^ terminal periods." ^(Selma Goldsmith, "Changes in the Size 
Distribution of Income ," American Economic Reyiew , May 1957, p. 
$11). Woytinsky was aware that longitudinal analysis of earnings 
would disclose' changes which would- differ substantially from find- 
ings based on cross-sectional wa^ data. -.Writing in 1943, he 
suggested that if "it were possible to follow the record of real 
earnings of an average man throughout. his whole lifetime... his 
■^earnings history would show up s and downs very different from 
those of the recorded trendlri- prevailing level of wages..." 
W.S. Woytiniky, "Income 'Cycle in the- Life of Families and In- . 
dividuals," Social Security Bulletin , June 1943 p. 8. 
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the conceptual / 
tion are im-c \ 
chaiige, and 

M the ;^ali'dih:y and interphretatian of all assessments of such changes. 

This is ttu^ primarily TOcgiise the longitudinal meaisufes needed for ■ ' 

the. analysis of the chang^in, earnings require that we view earning 
levels at any given moment of time within 'the context of a continuous 
serfe^ of changes which have occurred in the past/ and wftich will.pi^o^- • ^ 
ceed into the future. * ^ ' ^ \ ' 

Earning Patterns and Earning levels (Table 1) ' / ^ 

* »• ' . . ^ 

The insights into the process of change which such a time perspective 

permits-'-and the longitudinal measures required. to understand that 

llrocess--may be demonstrated by an analysis of the actual earning 

y histories of more ^than 5,200 men and women in the 1958-69 period. 

t InitialiVpTet us consider the e^amings of more than 1,900 of them* 

All were twenty to' twenty-four years of age in 1964, all participated 

in the 1964 MDTA Institutional training program, and all were either 

RISERS or MIXERS during the 1958-62 base period. • (See Chart 1.) 

For both pattern groups, average annual earnings as disclosed by 

^ their Sociial Security records were well belwo the maximum taxable 

earnings limit in each year during the 1958-|62 base period. These 

specially selected histories also reveal one^ additional characteristic* 

In each of the years of the base period, average annual earnings oi y 



t^e RISERS were very much- lower than those of MIXERS. In 1965-69, 
however, (and in each year of the period), there was a drastic rever- 
sal of positions. The RISEJ^S earned from 1.7 to^6.7 times as much ^ 

5. G.C. Harcourt, J^Some Cambridge Controversies on The Theory of 
Capital.'^ Journal of Etonomic Literature, June 1969, p. 387. 
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CHART 1 



PATTBRNS O^'^^RISERS AND THE MIXERS, 1958^62 



Pattern 
195flr-62 1958 



R 
M 



R 
M 

R/M 



R 

M • 
R/M 



R 
M 

fe/M 



$ 89. 



^959 



1960 




1962 



$ 269 



MALE WHITE 
$ 57a 



$1011 
23Z7 



/ 

$1740 
2579 



,158. . 


' ,2X3 


.297 - 


,425 


} ,676 


$ 49 
481 


$ 174 
1462 


MALE NEGfeO 
$ 460' 
2150 


i 8i3 

2404 


$1585 
2056 


.102 




.214 


.338 


,771 






% 






,$ 

286 


$ 47 
940 


FEMALE WHITE 
$ 180 
- 1832 


$ 556 
1973 


$14^ 
. ^2010 




.050 


^ *098 


r,281 


* ^ ,718 












^7, . 
643 


• .1 
$ 38 

883 


' $ 125 1 
1007 


$'335 
1672 


. $1194 
1683 


.013 


.043 


; .124 


,200 


.709 



1965- 
69 



$^9»453 
^ 17.121 . 
' 1,720 



$26,120'^ * 
I0.774 



2.424 



/ 



$17,753 
2,656 
6.684 



$l7,ff6ff^ 
3,498 
5,051 



2iG . 



ERIC 
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as the MlXEftS. ' " , 

Thre earning histories of these 1,900 youithful .RISER and MIXER 
trainees are summarized in Table 1, as are those of 3,36o addi-tianll 
trainees who \i6x^ twenty-five to fifty-nine years of -age in 1*964. . 
In fall these instajices, average annual Cj^arnings of the* RISERS were 
lojtfer than those of the MIXERS in each year of the 1958-62 period. 
And in each year of the 1965-69 period, RISER earnings ej^eeded those 
of the MIXERS. , ; , 

Conventional cross-sectional analysis cannot account for this 
drastic reversal of earnings of the RISERS. and MIXERS. Primarily, . 
this is^ true because it isolates the ea.rning level* at a given moment 
of time from the continuing j^rocess 'of change of which it is a pro- 
duct. Viewed longitudinally, however, the turnaround is neither ex- 

.V 

otic nor surprising, aniLis readily understandable. 

Initially, it is usj^ul to think of "tho^^arning histories of 
th^e^RISERS and MIXERS in terms ^f earning differential^. For each 
of tlfe age giftip3,^ the K/M line indicates that* despi^tfe their lower 
earnings^in* 1958-62, RISERS were' increasing their earnings at a 
faster rate <sthan the l^IXERS. Among'' the twenty to- twenty-four-year- 
old, female blacks, for example, RISERS earned 1% as much as MIXERS 
in 1958, 4% as much in 1959, 12% as much in 1960l,. 20% as much in' 

* 

•-1961, and 71% as much in 1962* The identical erosion'^of the RISER- 
MIXER differential also occurred among the trainees in each of the 
seven older age groups. And in each of these' instances, too," in 
1965-^69, RISER earnings exceede4 those of the l^ERS by substantjial , 
amounts . . ^ 

Continuity of Change: The CER (Table 2) ' . 

The earning patterns of these men and women may be conveniently 
^ . ■ - 1 » ' 

indexed by their respective rates of eiming cuijiulatlon during 1958^ 

r , r 

62. For each age group, tljjb Cumulative Earning Rite for , the period- 
-the CER--was very much higher for RISERS than MIXER^. This was 
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1 SELECTED 1964 MDTA-INSTITUTldNAL TRAINEES WHO WERE RISERS OR MIXERS IN 19S8-62': - 
. A ■ THE 1958^62 CER AND THE QIANGE IN EARNINGS FROM ,1958 TO 196S-69 ^ J V 
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'selected l?6ft WTA^INSTIJUTIONAL^^ OR MIXERS IN 1958-62: 

THE l958-d| CUMULATIVE ^MCt^fm Kkl^ AND THE CHANGE IN EARNINGS, 1958 TO 1965-69 
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true dfespite'^ the lower annual earning levels of the RISERS in each 

year of the period. 

If. as our thesis suggests, the change iji earnings is a contiji- 
uous and consistent process,- then the 1958-62 CER should be measur- 
a^ly related to tKe Change in earnings ^rom 1958 to 1*965-69. And^ 
indeed,, the correlation coefficients do reveal a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship between these two <^ariables for each sex-race 
group as a whole (r varies from .94 to .99).. At least 88% of the 
change in earnings from '1958 to 1965-69 may be explained by the 
rate of earning cumulation in the 1958-62 base^pyiod. ; 

. . .While this holds true for each sex-race group (two paired ob- 
servatirtis for the. eight age cohorts) the relationship is equally 
firm witjiin each age group, when the eight. paired observations are 
-coalesced and thq stx and race c^esignations are ignored/ For the 
twenty to tw6hty-four year olds, for exampl-e, more than 98% of the 
change in earnings" from 1958 to 1965-69 may be explained by the CER 
in ,1958-62. And that relationship is also significant for each of 
the successively older age groups, as shown in. Table 2. 

Earning Patterns and Employment Changes , 

Traditionally, economic data on employment and earnings aris • 
published 6n a dichotomoas basis,. The Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
apd the Bureau of the. Census, for| example, publish one set of data 
on employment, an|d another on earnings. 
; . Consistent vj.th this convention, I shall consider first the 
change in man yeai's of- employment, and the principles which appear 
to govern sucTi changes. . " ' » 

Throughout the discussiojn, primary reliance will be* placed on 
' an analysis, of the labor market experiences of a a.1% sample of 
49^245,000 /nfembers of the Social Security Administration's Contin-" 
uoifs Work History Sample (CWHS)--a randoifi sample of individua^j^^^ 
earnings bf $1 or more in 1964 from jobs covered by the Sociaji*^ 
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Security system. To furtl(er test the valiclity of my hypothesis, I ^ 
shall also refer to CWHS data for other time periods, and to the his- 
tories of participants in a number of training programs fQr the same 
time periods as well, 

; The employment changes of these individuals may be described 
conveniently in the form of .an* Employment Ratio- (ER) , This measure 
reflects the ratio of man*years of gainful employment to the -number 
of calendar years in a given span of years. During a period of five 
calendar years, for example, individuals .with earnings in two ye^rs . 
have an ER^of .4000 (2/5); in three years, an ER of ,6000 (3/5); in 
four yeajs, an ER of .8000 (4/5); and so on.-^ Th^ ER measure, there- 
fore, is consistent with tljie pattern conce;pt,- since it is affected 
adversely or positivel^^ by ithe' continuity of man years of gainful* 
employment during 'any given span 'of years ♦ 



CWHS: ER Changes (Tablets) 



\ 



The employment h^i story summaries of the 49/000 CWHS members are of 
interest for several reason?. While restricted to employment cover- 
ed by Social Security^ they are remarkably consistent with respect 
to the experiences of both men and women, wi|pther white or black. 
Unlike Table^^, of Working Life which assume the absence of change 
from entry into. the labor force to* retirement, the experience of 
all the CWHS members indicates that changes in the level of employ- 
ment do occur during the aging process. 

When classified b> earning patterns in 1958-62--RIS^ERS, MIXERS, 
and DECREASERS--these changes are also marked by a singular symmetry. 
Among those twenty to twenty- four year's of age in 1964, for example, 
theVe is a marked difference between the 1958 and 195ft'-62 ER level^ 
of RISERS and MIXERS, Throughout the 1958-62 bast period, the 
RISER men and woiften of each race had fewer man years of employment 
than thfe MIXERS.^ In 1965-69, however^ one witnesses a reversal 
in position. The ER pf the R'iSfiRS exceeds that of the MIXERS, a 
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TABLE 3 . CWHS MEMBERS 'wHO >.HRE RISERS, MIXERS, OR^EC^EASERS DURlfiC 1958^62^: HiB 195^-62 CUMUIATIVH EARNING ^TE AND * 
TliE CHANGE IN MAN YEARS OF EMPIOYMENT (ER) FROM 1958 TO 196&-69, BY SE)i/ RACE AND AGE IN 1964 
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turnaround we have discussed in another connection earlier in this 
paper. And while the number of t^wenty to twenty-four-year-old 
DECREASERS is quite small, it is' noteworthx that while their ER 
exceed that of the RISERS and MIXERS in 1958, fpr the 1958-62 pixiod 
as a whole, and in 1965-69 as well, ityirs substantially lower than 
.that of the two oth*er pattern groups. And while some recovery does*. 
: occur in 1965-69, the DECREASERS do not r,egain tljeir initial advan- 
tage in employment. 

TTie most significant cHaracteristics of these histories is the . 
congruence between the earning pattern during 1958-62 and the change 
in ER from 1958 to 1965-69. In each of the eight age groups, the . 
RISER .Cumulatj.ve Earning Rate, exceeds that of the MI XEitS, which in 
turn exceeds that of the DECREASERS. Interestingly, the rank order 
of change in ER from 1958 to 1965-69 is completely, consistent with 
this array. The change in employment is most favorable for RISERS 
less favorable for MIXERS, and least favorable for DECREASERS. 

It i)p^ tTue, of course, that the CER is. generally lower for each 
successively older age-group, but so too is the'change in employment. 
What is particularly*sttiking is that this consistency marks both 

the positive and negative enq)loyinent* changes. Among older workers, 

<\ 

^ for example, MIXER employment declines to a lesser degree th^ that 
af DECREASERS, a5 for example, in the fqrty and older age groups: 

Institutional Trainees: ER Changes (Tabl^ 4) ' 

* ♦ 

This iummary of one of the principle characteristics of the 
employment changes <k the CWHS members reveals the existenc^ of dif- 
ferential or structured ^ates of change which characterizevarious 
age groups in the labor force, and of different segments within each 
age group. That CWHS RISERS may increase their ER, while the em- 
.^ployment of MIXERS and DECREASERS chan.^es^jiegatively,^ suggests that 
the aging process is not monolithic, but aff^s employability with 
'a certain consistency of effect. / 
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y TABLE 4« 

TABLB 4 • CWHS' Mr.MBBRS AND 1964 MDTA INSTITUTIONAL C0MPUTL1.S AND NONCOMPLBTERS 
WHO WERE RISERS. MIXhlRS. Oft DECREASERS IN 1958-62: 
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The analytical role of pattern, the CWHS histories suggest, is 
to permit the classification of labor market histories into meanitig- 
ful categories^of change. Thus, although the CWHS members'were all 
d^mployed in 1964, the 39,792 men , and women participants in the 1964 
MDTA Institutional training progfWm were largely junempl(J|red in the 
period preceding their entry into the prbgr^. -While a more precise 
statement conqjerning their employment status Vannot be made, most , 
analysts agree that the CWHS histories as a whole are upwardly bias- 
ed, w'hile those. of the Institutional trainees are skewed negatively. 
In addition,' some' analysts have suggested that the men and women 
CWHS members are better educated and higher paid .than the disadvan- 
taged and unemployed trainees, and that the histories of the two 
groups are simply no tw comparable . • 

When disaggregated and, classified by earning patterns in 1958- 
62, however, the process underlying the employment 'changes of both 
the trainees and the CWHS members is seen to be ^.denticjl. The 
trainee histories are shown separately for those who did and did 
npt complete their training. l( each of ejight age groups of these 
men or women of either race, the symmetry between the ,1958-62 CER 
and the ciiange in empioyroent is apparent. The larger the rate of 
earning cumularion In the base period,, the more, favorable is the 
change' in jjMHt' years \^ employment. ^ 

The Continuity of Change (Table 4) ' . ' 

The ubiquity of this s)^etry suggests an underlying relation- 
ship between the .1958-62 CER of the various pattern groups, and the 
change in employment from 1958 to 1965-69. And indeed, these two 
variables are closely and significawtly Correlated. Three aspects 
of that relationship are particularly noteworthy. The CER-ER 
change relationship is significantly correlated not only for the 
CWHS members, J)ut for the Institutional Completers* and Non-Comple- 
ters as well. As the correlation coefficients at the foot of Table 



4' indicate, this holds true not only for the CWHS, Completer, 
and Noncompleter samples considered iijdependently, but also when 
the Completer or Noncompleter paired dbservations are coalesced 
with those of the CWHS members. The correlation coefficients re- 
main significai^ and substantially unchanged. • 

The third, and probably the most important aspect of that 
relationship, is revealed by the correlation coefficients for each 
age group, when the CWH^, Completer and Noncompleter paired obser- 
vations are coalesced without regapi- to sex or race. . For each of 
the eight age groups, the coefficients reveal a persistent and per- 
vasive relationship between the rate of earning cumulation in 1958- 
62 and the change in man years of employment frbra 1958 to 1965-69. 
From 75% to 93% of the change in employment of the age groups may 
be, explained by the rate of earning cumulation in I958762. 

•The case of the twenty to twen<ty-four-year-olds in 1964 is 
particularly striking. Because their employment histories are 
traced from 1958 to 1969, the 1958-62 CER reflects their. labor mar- 
ket experience six year^ earlier, when they were fourteen to eight 
een years old, and ends five yeai^s later, when they were twenty-five 
to twenty-nine year5 old. As might be' expected, the rates of earn-, 
ing cumulation reflect their rapid absorption into the labor market. 
And despite the very great disparity between the white and blaick CER 
of each sex, and between the CER of the^^^CWHS and trainee samples, 
the relationship between* the CER arid the ER'^hange \s clearly evi-* 
dent. More than 93% of the change can be attributed to the rate 
of earning cumulation in the base period. 

Earning Patterns and Earning Changes 

■ ■ ' ' y 
• As might be expected, the earning histories of the CWHS mem- 
bers and the trainees parallel their changes in man years of employ- 
ment,. and reveal the same congruence between the rate of earning 
cumulation in 1958-62 and the change in earnings from 1958 to 1965- 
69. • • . . '\ 
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CWHS Earning Changes (Table 5) • ' . ^ . 

The earning his|tories of the CWHS members reveal the same symmetry 
between- the "CBR in ]J?58-62 and the change in earnings that . characterized 
their employment.' Within each sex-race group as a whole, and in each . 
age group as well, RISERS, MIXERS, and DECREASERS cumulate earnings" at 
successively lower rates, a rank ord|r'which is consistently accompanied 
by respectively lower changes in earnings from 1958'^o 1965-69. And, as 
' in the cas^ of their employment changes, the change in earnings of the , 
CWHS members is age-related. The older the group, the lower is the 
1958-62 CER, and the lower is the change in earnings from 1958 to' 1965-69. 

Trainer Earning Changes (Table 6) ^ 

A comparison of the dynamics of the change in earnings reveals the 
■ presence of the same underlying forces in the earning histories of ^he^^ 
1964 Institutional Colhpleters and Noncompleters. And as indicated at the 
foot of Table 6, the correlation between the rate of earning cumulation 
during 1958-62, and the change in earnings from* 1958 to 1965-69, is as 
strong and as ^significant for the Institutional trainees as for the CWyS 
members. Whether one* examines the earning changes of the CWHS members, 
the Institutional Completers or Non-Completers, regardless of sex or race, 
at least. 90% of the change in- earnings from 1958 to 1965-69 may be attri- 
buted' to the rate of earning cumulation during 1958-62. " 

And as in the case of the change in ER, the paired observations for 
the coalesced CWHS and triainee groups as a whole reveal a virtually 
unchanged set of correlation coefficients. This is also true for ^?^c^ 
age group, when we. test the relationship between the CER during 1958-62 ' 
and the change in earnings. The correlation coefficients in each instance 
reveal a firm and stabel relationship between these two variables. 
; V This sufrtion of the paper has cons*Ldered the changes in employment 
and earnings of ^«Qfli^89,000 individuals --more than 49,000 CWHS memDers 
and some 40,000 Institutional trainee Completers and Non-Completers — 
^during the 1958-69 period. And although their respective employment and 
earning levels differed, we discovered a process of change which was 
common to them all. , • * , 
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TABLE ^ - CWHS MEMBERS Wli^ WKRE RISERS, MIXERS OR DEC^^SERS DURING 1958-62r . ^ 

IHE 1958-62 CUMULATIVE EARNING ^TE AND THE CHANGE IN EARNINGS- FROM 1958 TO 196S-69, BY SEX, RACE AND AGE IN ^964 
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; . TABLE 6 . / 

TABLE 6: CWHS MEMBERS AND 1964 MDTA INSTITUTIONAL COMPLETERS NONCOMPLETERS WHO WERE RISERS, MIXERS^OR DECREASERS .IN 

. . 1958-62 \ ' . . 

Wi- CORRtLATION BEmEN THE -^958-62 CER AND -mii CliANGE IN EARNINGS FROM 1958 'TO .19^ 
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Analysis of 'tjie labor market experience reflected in 113,500 earning 
istories of CWHS RISERS, MIXERS and DECREASERS for two other timQ. periods, 
.1962-66 to 1969, and 1963-67 to 1969,/serves merely to replicate our find- 
ings for the longer 1958-62 to 1965-69 period. The CER in the base 
periods is invariably correlated significantly with the changes in ER and 
earnings from the initial base year to the terminal year* The changes in 
employment and earnings of more- than 105,000- trainees in the 1968 MDTA 
Institutional program, the Mainstream proigram, and the JOBS Contract and. ^ 
Non-Contract programs reveal precisely the same relationships, whether 
considered independently, or in conjunction with the paired observations 
of the CWHS. groups. . ^ 

* In all, we have analyzed about 220,000 employment and earning 
histories. Change does characterize those histories, and the process is 
marked, by. a 'Singular uniformity and consistency which reveal a continuing 
set of patterns of change which characterize the labor market expedience 
during the aging process. " 



THE HOLISTIC NATURE OF THE CHANGE JN EARNINGS ' 

In an earlier reference to the earning pattern concept, I have 
described it as reflecting the interactional effects of the totality of . 
forces responsible for the thange in earning capacity. It is this holis- 
tic characteristic of '^pattern, and of the longitudinal system^ of 
anklysis of which it is a component which permits isolation and demon- 
stration of the thread of continuity which links the past and future 
labor market experiences of men and women as they age. , . ' 

Education As A Variable: RR and MM Trainees and CWHS Members 

r Nowhere is this holistic quality better illustrated than in the 

earning' histories of the *^Institu^ional trainees when classified by years 

^of schooling. As we shall see, the education variable is not monolithic 

*ti.n its effects, and by itself cannot explain why, for exartiple, some hijh 

school dropout^ have 'more favorable changes in earnings than high school 

♦ 

graduates. In short, these earning histories demonstrate that education 
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is not an independent variable, and that it is not causritively related to 
earnings as implied by^the careless writing^ of some economists'. Indeed, 
these histories sylggest that the relative significance of the education- 

♦ 

earnings relationship changes as individuals age,, and that the influence 

.t • . < 

of education on earnings diminishes with increasing -age. * 

Schooliiig and the RR and MM Trainees (Table 7) 

The implicit assumption in Tab lis 'of Lifetime Earnings that the ' 
education-earnings relationship ; remains unchanged throughout a lifetime 
is not supported by the earning histories qf 9/221 Institutional trainees • 
y Table 7 highlights the changes of two groups of these trainees; 
those who were RISERS in 1958-62 and in 1965-69 (RR) , and those who were 
MIXERS in both instances (MM) • The earning patterns of each group, there- 
fore, remained constartt fro^l958 to r969» Also held qonstant are the 
number of years of schooling. The RR group includes only high school 
dropouts, while the MM trainees had all graduated frpm high school, and, 
some had gone on* to college. The more favored RR pattern groups were 
thus educationally disadvantaged. The less favored MM trainees, however, 
were more favored educationally. ' . 

A comparison of tWf 1958-62 CER of each group discloses that for 
each sex and race, the RR high sch6ol dropouts--despite thfeir relative 
'disadvantage in years of schooling--were cumulating earnings &t a fastbr J 
rate than those MM trainees who were high schoo^ graduates. And the 
correlation coefficients* indicate that the changes in earnings form 1958- 
to 1965-69, were commensurate with the rate of earning cumulation in the 
)S8-62 base period.. 



Of- even greater interest are the correlation coefficients for e- v.h . 



age group as a whole, when race and sex characteristi'cs are disregarded. 
The differences between the C^R of the blacks'" and the whites of each Sex ' 
are^learly. reflected in their respective CER. And change in earnings, is ' 
9^^f^ comirtensurate with the 1958-62 CER, as^ revealed by the correlation 

■ficients. the date in Table 7, therefore, reflect .not only sex, race 
and age differences, but differences between the years of schooling of 
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TABLt 7: RR AND m 1964 MpTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAlNEKS WITH 9-U OR l^ YEARS OF SCHOOLING RliSPliCTIVELY -- THK CORREUTl.ON 
BETWEEN TtlE 1958-62 CER AND THE CHANGE IN-EARNINGS FROM 195,8 TO 1965-69, BY EARNING PATTERN, 1958-62/1965-69 
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'the RR and vMM^trainees as well. It is oiVi the basis of this- and other 
"evidence shown belojw, that one may reasonable infer the holistic character 
of the change in earning? • s \ ji 

RR and m CWHS Members and Trainees (Table 8) * *, ' ^ 

' . ■ ' " •■ ' , " ' ' • 

» -The roost striking evidence of the holistic nature pf the change in 

^bamlngs .is found when" we compare the histories of the CWHS member— for 

iwhom data on schooling are not available--with those of the 'Institutional 

trainees, when classified as highi. school dropouts or graduates. For the 

■,♦*",. •■ > ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

RR arid MM graduates and dropouts alike, the' correlation coefficients 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ' • .-I 

reveal a cleajrly delineatild relationship between the 1958-62 CER and the . 
change in earpifigs- f rom 1958 to 196S-69. .This is equally true of the ** 
CWHS members. And although we are somethimes assured that the CWHS 
members are .better schooled, higher paid and ^more. advantaged than, the 
disadvantaged ttainees,^ the process of change is precisely^the same for 
all three cohorts. 'Whether one coalesces the CWHS observations vith those 
of the dropouts or the graduates, of eacJ^sox, race, and age, the hypo- 
thesis holds true. Cumulative Earning' Rate must' reflect the differential 
effect* of schooling levels on the change 4n earnings. 

. ■ ' ■ ■ • 

CWHS Members and Traijiees (Tables 9 and 10) . . 

Precisely the same holistic characteristics mark the change in earn- 
ings of the high school dropouts and graduates amorfg the Institutional 
rainees, and, the- CWHS memjj^s when the ;i965-69 earning pattern is held 
constant. Whether the RR anj^ MR earning changes "are compared (Table 9), 
or the RM and^fW ^hanges are Compared, the findings are the s^«. » . . 

The CER5 £n 1958-62 presages the 'chaj;ige in" earnings, is commen- 
surate^ with the earning changes from 1958 to 1965-69. This is equally i 
true for^ the high school graduates, the dropouts, and the CWHS iriemb^rs, 
•sdwhen their histories are coalesced into a single synthetic cohort, ' 
' ^ ■ ' ■ '■' « • . . . ■ 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC POLIC^* . * ' . • / 
- Thrbugiout this paper, I have ^emphasized the ejf^irical^ evidei^e that 
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TABLE 8 • 
TABLE 8; RR AND ►WiCHHS MEMBER,S AND 1%4 MOTA INSTITOTIONAL TRAINEES WITH 9-11 OR 12 YEARS OF SCHOOLING 

' THE CORRELATION. BETWEEN THE 1958-62 CER AND . . 

TOE CHANGE IN EARNINGS. FROM 1958 TO 1965-69. BY EARNING PATTERN, 1958-62/1965-69 
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^ABLE 9: RR AND MR CWHS MLMBtRS AND 1964 MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES WITH 9-11 OR 12 YEARS OF SCHOOLING 



•THE CORRELATION jiETOEEN TOE 1958-62 CER AND THE CHANGE JN EARNINGS FROM^ 1958 TO 1965-69, 

BY EARNING PAITERN, 1958-62/lSi65~69 ( % 
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TABLE 10: RM- AND W CWHS MEMBHRS AND 1964 MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES ^l^ 9-11 OR 12 YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
TOE CORRELATION BETOEEN THE 1958-62 CER AND THE CHANGE IN EARNINGS FROH 1958 TO 1965-69, 

BY EARNING PATTERN, 1958-62/1965-69 
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235 ^ 

• changes in earning capacity are governed by principles which can be • 
isolated arjd quantified within a longitudinal analytical system. , The 
imglications of my findings are many arfd varied, but spate limitations 
permit coiranent only on one of the most significant. ^ 

Xhe Change, In Pattern (Tables 11 and 12) ' 

The evidence/concerning -the determinative nature of change In the 
main has been discussed in terms/ of the change.,from 1958 to 1965-69 and 

^^ts relationship to earning patterns in 1958-62, For public policy, this^ . 
relationship can be expressed in another, and more pragmatic manner^ Tn 
Tables 11 and 12, we 3eek to answer two questions. What was the likeli- ^ 
hood that individuals with a given earning pattern in 1958-62 experiertced 
an improvement or a deterioration in earning pattern in 1965-^69? And was 
the process of change different for the CWHS iflembers and the 1964 Institu- 
tional trainees? Answers to these questions are based ©n the changes in 

^ earning pattern"^ of 114,775* men and women CWHS members and Institutional 
^ trainees . * ^ 



\ 



1958-62 RISERS and MIXERS 



A comparison .of the 1958-62 RISER and MIXER pattern changes reveals 
clear relationship between the 1958-62 pattern and the chahgQ in pattern 
For those under twenty in 1964,^ the percentage of MIXERS who become RISliRS 
in 1965-69 exceeds the percentage of 1958-62 RISERS who remain RISHRS 
in 1965-69* This is readily explicable if one posits that MIXERS in this 
^ age grotjp tend to leave school (^||||^r than the RISERS. In each succes- 
siV^ely older age group, however, the percentage of 1958-62 MIXERS who 
become RISERS in 1965-69 declines. The percentage of RISERS who become 
MIXERS, however, also tends to decline in each successively older age 
group* In short, the older th^^^ge group, the greater is the Ykelihood 

that a favorable pattern in 1958-62^>will be replicated in 1965-69. 

* ■ 

; Similarly, an unfavorable patter^]i in 1958-62 increase the likel>hood of 
a less favorable pattern in 1965-69 • 

lit each% instance, however, in 1965-69 sizeable percentages of RISERS 
do ^becomoy MIXERS, and MIXERS do become RISERS. > 
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TABLE 1]; mis — THE CHANGE IN EARNING PAITORNS FROM 19^8^62 to 1965-69 

ODRRELAiriON BETTWEEN THE CHANGES OF 1964 CWHsi^ MEMBERS AND MDm 
^ ' INSTITOTICNAL TRAINEES, BY EARNING PATIEPN IN 1958-62 
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, 1964 CWHS 


Total 
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R . D M. 'c 
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.R D M C 



R 
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C 
D 



R 
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C 
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836 .100.0 
128 100*0 
2,708 « 100-0 


31.0 1,1 67.5 0.5 
40.6 2.3 55.5 1.6 
29.0 1.9 68.4 


CORRELATION; CWHS and TRAINEE PERCENIS: • ( 

Age in 1964: 
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2,069 100. 0 
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34.9 4.2 59.3 2.1 
38.7 9.7 48,4 3.2 


OpRRE^aaSMi-i; 


^jaiaaL TRAINEE PERCENTS: ' 
-^J A^e in 1964: 
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OORREIATION, CWHS and TRAINEE PERCaiTS: 
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CORRELATION, arvd TRAINEj: PERCENTS 

Age in 19iA: 
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1.9 




88 


100.0 


29.5 


17.0 


44.3 


9.1 


0 


62 


.W0,0 


17.7 


11.3 


66 .J2 


448 




OORRELATigN, CWHS 4nd TRAINgE PERCENTS: 

• Age in 1964: 



40-44 



17^36 10570 
1,716 100. 0 
tf5 100. 0 
100.0 



"^^374 174 2475 07?" 

34.6 4,0 59.4 2l0 
. 32.4 15.2 40.0 12.4 

27.7 13,8 52.3' 6.2 



C3DRREXATI0N, OVHS and TjtfUNEE PERCENIS^ 

Age in 1964: 



R ' 


2,327 


100.0 


73.0 


2.2 


23.9' 


0.9 


M 


1,630 


100.0 


33.1 


4.7 


59.6 


2.6 


C 


. 97 


loa.o 


•26.8 


13.x 


44.3 


15.5 


D 


58 


100.0 


6.9 


8.6 


74.2 


10.3 




CORRElATIONi OWS and TOAINEE PERCEKJCSt 



T757r 
1,460 

'97 
69 



100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 



294 
,27.18 
18.8 



6.2 
12.4 
14.5 



Age iji 1964^ 
29.3'*' 1.2 



50-54 



62.1 
44.3 
59.5 



2.5 
15.5 

7.;! 



■2ir 

738 
100 
78 



CORRELATION, CWHS and TRAINEE PERCEKIS: 



Age in 1964 { 
^ 1.7 



55-59 



36.4 
64. D 



7.1 



112 
36> 
52 



1,543 ' 100.0 3571 STS" 
'1,232 100.0 2:^.7 10.6 

^ Sa .l^olo ig^Q 2q!7 46!s 13!a \ 34 

y tontinuoui Wbrk History Sanpl% 



r - .985 Sig 1% 



5,215 


100.0 


33.1 


2.8 • 


63,3 


6.8 


3,803 


100.0 


30.0 


2.9 


65,6 


1.4 


1^563 


100.0 


25.5 


. 3.1 


68.3 


3.1 


33 


100.0 


21.2 


3.0 


75.8 


0 



1,058 


100.0 


46.6 


3.3 ' 


55.4 


1.7 


4,098 


100.0 


32.0 


3-1 


63.5 - 


1.3 


124 


loo.o 


24.2 


4.0 


58.9' 


12.9 


1?0 


100.6 


29.2 


7.5 


59.2 


4.1 



100.0 
100.0 

aoo.o 
100.0 



100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

108.0 




3.6 52.5 

4.8 63.2 

3.9 59,7 
8.6 49,7 



.4.3 ' 46.2 

4.5 63.3 

5.5 48.5 

6.7 64.7 



r « .884 Sig 1% 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 



42.7- 
25.5 
27.0 
21.5 



774 4476 
7.4 62.0 
7.0 41.7 
55.7 



r « .1 



Sig 1% 



100.0 
100.0 

160.0 

100; 0 



r « .821 Sig 1% 



100.0 
100.0 
100.(1. 
100*0 



3172 7.1 54.5' 
22*3 4.9 61.8 
21.2 9.6 36.5 
14. 7 17.6 SO.l 
r .852 Sig !*• • 



2.4 
2.7 
17.8 
B.C. 



3.3 
3.8 
22.5 
5.9 



3971 J7l J87i[ O 

26.7, '6.5 61.8 5.0 

20.9 .9.6 48.5 20.9 

24.8 5.0 57,0 13.2 

r - .833' Sig .1% ' 



4- 



5.9 
5.1 
24.3 
13.9 



"1172 IZi 5l74" 378 

'23.3 8.0 60.4 8.3 

19.0 10.0 .43.6 28.0 

24.4 11-5 48.7 IS. 



\ 



( 

7.1 

10.9 

28.0 ) 

17..6'; 



257 



. OMLE 3 2/: FEMALES WE CHANGE IN EAWING PATTERNS FROM 1958-62 to 1965.-69 ~ 
a»REIATICN BETWEEN 1HE CHAN3ES OF 1964 CWHS-'^ t^DSMBERS AND mVA » >. 
INSTntrnONAL TRAINEESS, by earning pattern in 1958-62 * ' . 









Pattern 




^ 1964 CWHS 




Tbtal/ 


% With Pattern in 1965--69 


1958-62 




■ — • ' — 




Nimbor % • 


R D M' C 



R 
M 

g 



Age in 1964 ; 





100.0 


16.9 


9.0 


69,6 


4.5 




100.0 


19,1 


17.0 


59,6 


4. a 




100.0 


19.8 


9.0 


6S.0 


5.3 















OOF 



ION, CWHS and TRAINEE PERCEWTSs 



r » 



981 Big i% 



1964 INSTITOTIGNAL TRAINE;eS 


TDtal 


% With Pattern in 1965''69 


Nuniber % 


R D M C 


Urder 20 > . 


.513 aoo,(> 

^7 100,0 
3,036 100,0 


15.8 9.6 69.2 5.4 
12.4 10.3 75.3 2.1 
* 16.0 10,2 65.6 8.2 



Age 1964 ; 



R 




71 


i 100.0 


18.7 


15.9 


57.6. 


7.8 


2,182 


100.0 


19.1 


11.2 


64.4 


5.4 


M 


• IJ 


189 


100.0 


17.4 


13.1 


.61.3 


8.1 


" 1/783 


100.0 


14,8 


' 11.1 


66.6 


7.6 


c 




b3 


100.0 


14.7 


13.1- 


57.8 ] 


14.4 


2.646 


100,0 


17,3 


10.0 


62.0 


10.7 


0 




26 


100.0 


15.4 


11.5 


61.6 .: 


LI. 5 


85 


. 100. oi 


10.6 


*4.7 


71.8 


12.9 




:0N> CWHS and TRAINEE 



r = .994 Sig 1% 



Age in 1964 : 2 5-29 



639 


. 100.0 


29.4 


12,2 


52,1 


6.3 


451 


100.0 


22,8 


10.6 


59.4 


7.1 


1,177 


100.0 


21.7 


12 ;1 


58.5 


7.6 


1,665 


100.0 


19.4 


9,2 


64.0 


7.4 


234 


;ioo.o 


20.1 


11.1 


52.1 


16.7 


605 


100.0 


21.8 


10.4 


52.1 


15.7 


115 


100.0 


24.3 . 


9,6 


55.7 


10.4 


. 179 


100.01 


21.2 


10,0 


59.9 


8.9 



OOBRELATlCN, CWHS ax^ TRAINEE PERCEMTS 



r ^ .991 *Sig 1% 



R 

M 

C 
D 



M 

C" 
P 



M 

C 
0 



R 
M 

C 
0 



Age in 1964; 30-34 



598 


100.0 


32,1 


8.5 


54.0'. 


5.4 


973 


100.0 


24.4 


9.8 


59.6 


6.3 


^ 328 


100,0 


23.8 


.10.4 


51.5 


14.3 


79 


100.0 


19.0 


13.9 


48.1 


19.0 



O^iRELATICN, CWHS and TRAINEE PERCENlS 



7^7 
1,114 
339. 
82 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



43.3 6,4 46.2 ^471 

26,2 6.6 62.6 4.6 

28.9 13.9 .43.4 13.9 

25.6 20,7' 42,7 11.0 



dORRilATION, QMS and TOAINEE PERCEJfTS: 



Age in 1964 ; 



958. 


100.0 


42.9 


7.b 


47.1 


3.0 


1,141- 


100.0 


. 21.6 . 


. 8.7 


59.2. 


5.1 


:^62 


100-0 


28.7 


11.0. 


48.6 


11.6 


87 


. 100.0 


18.4 


12.6^ 


56.4 


12.6 



CORREIATICN, CWHS and TRAINEE PERCENTS: 



421 


100.0 


27.8 


8,1 


58.2 . 




1,240 


100.0 


23.1 


8.2 


61.4 


7.3 


\ 678 


100.0 


28,9 


8.4 


49.4 


13.3 


183 


100,0 


21.3 


8.2 


58.5 


12.0 



Age in 1964 ; ^5-39 



~9S5 .JLOO.O 

IrOie 100.0 

273 100.0 

70 100.0 



Age in 1964 ^: 4 5-49 ' 



4678 776 4178 3.7 

26.7 9.5 57.3' 6.5 

34.4 10,2 37.7 17.6 

).7 i4.3_48.6 11.4 



aJHKEIAnQN, CWHS^ind TRAINEE PERCENTS: ^ 



330 1 
964 
547 
108 



r .981 Sig 1% 



438 


100.0 


33.6 


5*0 


56.4 


5.0 


1,189 


100,0 


22.3 


8,5 


61.6 


s 7.6 


. •777 


100.0 


27.4 


7.3 


51.2 


14.0 


154 


100.0 


22.7 


10.4 


57.8 


.9.1 



r = .949 Sig 1% 



\ 


491 


100.0 


32.0 




51.9 


'fe,6 


1 


,134 . 


100.0 


27.0 


8.6 


57.2 


7.2 




728 


100.0 


31.3 


9.3 


42.3 


17.0 




122 * 


100.0 

-X 


30.3 


12.3 * 


43.5 

-t^ 


13.9 



r = .953 Sig 1% 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



32.7 9.7 46.7 ^10.9 
29*0 ; 8.^J^ 54.*^^. ^7,4 
32.4 ^6.8r,38,0 22.8 
28.T >^-6*.5» -58.1 < 6.5 



Si^ 1% • 



R 
M 
C 
D 



R 
M 

C 
0 



106.0 



931 
228 

. .76 lOO.p 

OORREIATICN, (yiS and TRAINEE PEICE^ 



Age in 1964 ; 5 0-54 



IQOi 
100.. 



46.9^ 6.6 ^ITI TA 

26,6 10.4 56.0 7.0 

33.8 14.9 33.8' 17.5 

15.8 17)1 53.9 13.2 



16? 166.0. 
772 ^ 100.0 
170 100.0 
5X lOO.O 



39.6 
19.6 
18.2 
19.6. 



JL4.b 
13.^ 
15.7 



44J.- '4.8 
60.0 6.5 

45.3 ' 22.9 

49.0 15^7 



OORREIATION, CWHS and TRAINEE PBICEI^n^ 
1/ amtlnuxtf(v<Work History Sanple 



212 
537 
308 
80 



Age in 1964 : 5 5-59 



66 
2^3 
138 

2S 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



32.5 
30.7. 
29.5 
36.2 



^To 5o7a 

8.8 51.2 

7.5 .31*5 

.6.2 42.6 



r ^ .850 Sig 1% 



Too.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



3S.3 
23.9 
18.1 
28.0 



~T7e TtTo" 

8.4 55.4 

8.7 38.4 

S'.O 48.0 



r « ?931 sig 1% 



8.5 
9.3 

^^.0 



12.2 

^4.8 



1958-62 DECREASERS' , . ^ , • 

While 'the number pf 1958-62 DECREASERS is small, this group, in the 
main, shifts to the MIXER category in 1965-69, While this is th%. predo- 
minant change, the/e is. a significant, albeit relatively small shift to 
the RISERfpattern^n 1965-69 ♦ Relatively few individuals change to 
CONSTANT pattern in 1965-69 • 

. - ^. - .;. 

1958-62 CONSTANTS 



/ 




3y definition^ the CONSTANTS experienced neithe^ increases nor 
decreases i-n annual earnings dui'ing 1958-62. and henc/e were excluded from 
the discussion in earlier stections. In fact, their/ total earnings in 
1958-62 were very close to zero, as might be expected. Nonetheless, ^ 
•although they tend to be predominant in the under jtwenty age grou|^^^|^ 
t^iere is a distinct tendency for many, indeed for /most CONSTANTS to move 
ihto^the MIXED pattern group in 1965-69, 

•CER and Trainee Pattern Changes / 

Perhaps the inost interesting confirmation of my thesis is to be found 
in the correlation betweecn the respective changes in pattern of the CWHS 
^%members and the 1964 MDTA Institutional trainees. For both men and women, 
the pattern changes of the CWHS members and the trainees reveal the same 
process of change, and the determinative influence of the 1958-62 pattern 
on the change froiiT 1958-62 to 1965^69. For each age group, whether of 
men or women, the CWHS and trainee pattern changes are significantly 
correlated, ars shown in Tablre 11 and 12^ 

^ - The correlations suggest that 'from entry into gainful employment to 
.retirement, changes in earning capacity become increasingly patterned and 
determinative, and that efforts to permanently improvri the earnings of 
disadvantaged individuals require programs and means commensurate with the 
deeply-rooted and holistic factors reflected^ by the earning patterns of 
individuals^/ 



